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an, It takes time to train men—to build ships—to produce 


nee : airplanes—turn out guns and ammunition and get them 
and into action against the Hun. 


The dollar needs no training—It can be sent across on 
Zo.” that thin wire that lies below where U--boats await their 
victims—Thru our financing of Allies it can get instant 
action—The slacker dollar of today, if enlisted, may be 
— hurled tomorrow into the massed foe—Or may join the 
nes reserves that await grimly their cue for a deadly smash. 


nent Men and Dollars—Money can not buy blood and 
I. brawn and the stark courage that drives them forever on 
| —But in all the other vast machinery of war the dollar 
“carries on’—Without its support human courage and 
sacrifice are unavailing. 





ANY, Impatient youth await eagerly the day when they will 
ED | be old enough for “‘over there’’—But there’s no age limit 
is of on the dollar—The torn greenback and new minted coin 


can fight together—The dollar you have today and the 
one you will earn months in the future are both available 
mow in buying a Liberty Bond. The men have mort- 
gaged THEIR whole future—why should not your 
spare income for a short advance period be enlisted, too? 





Christen your dollars today in the fountain of liberty 
7 with Uncle Sam and Columbia as godparents and send 
tant them out to service. 
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4-4x4—No. 1 Common 
6—No. 1 Common 
8—No. 1 Common 
10—No. 1 Common 
12—No. 1 Common 
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Wire or write us for prices 


veneers | Weed Lumber Company | wrrou 


Sash and Doors Weed, California 


Dealers Looking for Quality 
Lumber to Boost Spring Sales 


will find in the items offered here this week just 
the stock to turn the trick. 


California W 


Pine 


25,000 ft. 
75,000 fet.. 
255,000 ft. 
300,000 ft. 
450,000 ft. 


The above stock will be found particularly desirable 
for Barn Finishing, Shelving and Cornice work, and is 
offered only for immediate shipment. 
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White and Red 
Plank and 


Timbers 
Also thick Ash Plank 


(sawn to order) 


CottonwoodQ OX 
Tupelo & Gum oards 


Gum Oak. Ash, factory 


Llm.Cypress 


| Lg Cottonwood Lumber 
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Brothers 


VicKsburg, Miss. 





















































Reomtie Stock 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10——10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 








200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 


time. 


Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 


in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Woop PuLpP in place of cotton for absorbent irrigation 
pads is now used by the surgical dressing department of 
Milwaukee chapter of the Red Cross. The Red Cross, the 
United States Army, and many large hospitals are said 
now to be using wood pulp in preference to cotton. It is 
absolutely aseptic and is cheaper. 


ON Fesruary 15, 1918, the Federal Reserve Banks had 
a reserve of 67.7 percent against net dcposits and notes 
outstanding. The strength of this position is well em- 
phasized by the condition of the banks of some of the 
European countries at the outbreak of the war. The 
Bank of England at that time had a reserve of 39.4 
percent; the Reichsbank 48 percent; and the Bank of 
France 51.7 percent. 


Corsican pine is being widely advocated in England 
for afforestation purposes after the war. This pine has 
already been tried in various parts of the country and 
after a given period has been found to surpass other 
pines both in height and in quantity of timber produced. 


Since March 1, 1917, ship building yards in Canada 
have received contracts from the Imperial Munitions 
Board for forty-five wood and forty-three steel ships. 
The value of these contracts is placed at $64,500,000, 
the total tonnage under contract being 139,000 tons. 
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getting our boys back home again? 
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Wood Is Standard Material for Railroad 
Trestles 


There has been considerable discussion among railroad 
engineers for some years regarding the relative merits of 
wood and concrete in bridge and trestle construction. At 
the last annual convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association the committee on wooden bridges 
and trestles in its report made the following statement, 
which was adopted by the association: 

‘*Creosoted timber trestles are more economical than 
concrete, except when the cost of the concrete structure 
is less than one and one-half times the cost of the wooden 
structure. ’’ 

This decision practically gives this field to wood on 
present price standards, inasmuch as it has advanced in 
price to a less degree than concrete. The report of the 
committee means, of course, to include in its considera- 
tion of economy the cost of maintenance as well as of 
original construction. 

There are of course also other considerations besides 
those of economy that are here included. Rectifications 
of line or of grade can be carried out much more con- 
veniently with the timber structure; or in case of aban- 
donment a very considerable salvage can be reclaimed 
from the material in the trestle and the junking loss is 
therefore much less. 





Approved Forms of Wooden Factory 


Floors 

The National Safety Council has issued a ‘‘ Bulletin of 
Safe Practices’’ devoted to floors and flooring with spe- 
cial reference to factory. and warehouse flooring. In 
this bulletin wood is given rather prominent place, altho 
ordinary floors of board or planks are condemned as re- 
quiring constant attention in order to keep them in safe 
repair. The matched hardwood floor over an underfloor 
of plank is however approved as being satisfactory. 

Wooden block floors are very highly spoken of, espe- 
cially for heavy service. ‘‘Under heavy traffic the ends 
of the wood fiber iron out and form a surface that 
grows stronger with use. It does not crack or corrugate, 
does not become slippery, and is comparatively noise- 
less.’? 

The bulletin states that concrete floors are growing in 
popularity but mentions as two of their drawbacks the 
quality of cold and dampness when used in basements 
and their bad effects upon the feet of men working at 
benches or machines. Wooden mats or low wooden plat- 
forms are sometimes provided for the workmen to stand 
on, but these create a tripping hazard and wherever pos- 
sible should be made flush with the floor. There are a 
number of composition flooring surfaces that may be 
applied to the surface of the concrete floor in order to 
make it easier to walk upon. In some cases also the dust 
of concrete floors is very objectionable, but it may be 
reduced by any one of the several preparations that are 
on the market. 

Among the illustrations are two showing the use of 
wood block for machine shops and for foundry floors. 





Lumber Retailing Is Still a Long Way 


from Cash Basis 

One of the subjects frequently discussed at retail 
lumber dealers’ conventions is that of how to get the 
business on a cash basis, or at least more closely to ap- 
proximate that ideal condition than is the case now. While 
some progress doubtless has been made during the last 
few years the proportion of cash sales made in the retail 
lumber business is still far below that in almost any other 
line of retail merchandising. A questionnaire which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently sent to a list of lumber 
retailers in all parts of the country establishes that fact 
very clearly. Among the questions asked were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Do you have a cash register? (2) What 
percentage of your total sales is made on credit basis? 
Of the 125 replies received only fourteen dealers said 
that they used cash registers, all the rest stating either 
directly or by implication that the volume of their cash 
sales was not sufficiently large to require a cash register. 
It is interesting to note in passing that ten of the four- 
teen registers reported were Nationals. With regard to 
the second question, the replies ranged from-50 to 100 
percent, the majority, however, reporting 75 to 95 per- 
cent credit sales. 

The fact that the percentage of credit sales reported 
by the fourteen retailers who use cash registers is smaller 
than that reported by the 111 who do not have them raises 
the interesting question of whether this result is cause or 
effect. In other words—to introduce a variant on the old 
question of whether the egg or the hen existed first— 
did the register increase the percentage of cash sales, or 
was the register installed because it was needed to han- 
dle the increasing volume of cash handled? The AmERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, without venturing a dogmatic reply, 


would simply point out that the psychological element 
plays a large part in all business, and the presence of a 
cash register in the office is a constant reminder that 
cash is expected, at least on small transactions. To look 
a cash register straight in the eye and say ‘‘charge it?’ 
is a more difficult proceeding than to make the same re- 
quest across a counter on which is lying a well thumbed 
‘*daybook’’ the very appearance and readiness of which 
invite the request to ‘‘book it.’?’ 

Small sales, in any event, should almost always be made 
for cash. Any lumber retailer can increase his volume 
of easily handled, profitable cash sales by making the 
widest possible use of the ‘‘ pertinent hints for retail lum- 
bermen’’ appearing in each issue of this paper. Look 
up the page in this and recent issues and feature in your 
advertising some of the many small buildings, specialties 


and farm accessories of many kinds pictured and described 
thereon. 
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Government Adopts the Daugherty Plan 
of Wooden Ship 


The unofficial but probably entirely reliable news is 
announced in our Washington correspondence that as 
fast as Ferris ships come off the ways keels will be 
laid for new ships of the Daugherty design in the Gov- 
ernment ship building program. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already announced 
its conviction that the Daugherty design is markedly 
superior to that developed under Government auspices 
and hitherto its standard. It is thoroly workmanlike in 
the completed vessel and very practical and convenient 
in the processes of manufacture of the material and 
its assembly in the shipyards, lending itself to quantity 
production. Its prompt adoption by the shipping board 
is encouraging and gratifying. 

That it is the last word in wooden ship design the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe. A method of 
building ship’s ribs of laminated bent construction 
which has been suggested in these columns appears to 
be well worthy of further development and investiga- 
tion for that important element of the framework; and 
another innovation in wooden ship design (which has 
also been developed in Orange, Tex.) will be illustrated, 
described and editorially discussed in the next issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These three separate 
new developments are in no way antagonistic; they 
could readily be combined into a single design, as will 
be hereafter further explained. 

Mr. Daugherty and his associates recently were 
granted patents on the Daugherty design of wooden 
ships. After the adoption of this type of vessel by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation Mr. Daugherty was 
asked to sell his patent to the Government, His answer 
was a refusal to sell, with the statement that he would 
give the patents to the Government without charge. 
This is patriotism of a high order and this ship builder 
is to be congratulated on this splendid evidence of a 
desire to do his part to help win the war. 





What Employers Can Do Among Their 
Employees 


One hears a great deal about activities to stamp out 
sedition and suppress pro-German propaganda. What 
appears to be largely needed is aggressive affirmative ef- 
fort on a larger seale to teach the lessons of American 
citizenship, and particularly to persons of alien birth or 
descent. The immigration committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is carrying on a very im- 
portant work in this direction and in a recent bulletin 
offers some very patriotic suggestions to employers as 
to what can be done in an organized way among em- 
ployees. In condensed form seven numbered suggestions 
are: 

First, The use of posters on war information bulletin 
boards giving information regarding draft, registration 
of alien enemies ete. Cartoons and clippings may be 
freely used to add additional interest to such bulletins. 

Second, Handbills may be distributed with statements 
of why America is at war, information about Liberty 
Bonds and War Saving Stamps ete. 

Third, Pay envelopes may be used for leaflets with 
similar matter. About 140,000 sets of such leaflets have 
already been used with good results. 

Fourth, Patriotic campaigns can be organized, espe- 
cially by the celebration of all national holidays, with 
programs furnished by local or plant Americanization 
committees. 

Fifth, A war information service is desirable where 
immigrant employees or others can come at certain hours 
and ask questions regarding war measures affecting them. 
In such a service draft boards and Liberty Bond and 
Red Cross committees can well codperate. 

Sixth, Plant meetings can be organized with addresses 
by speakers and at which various war service activities 
can be definitely organized. 

Seventh, The Boy Scouts have recently been made Gov- 
ernment dispatch bearers and the local camp can be ef- 
fectively used to distribute war literature to the homes 
of employees. 

As another definite suggestion, one manufacturing con- 
cern has extended its registration records of employees by 
making re-registrations of their military status, includ- 
ing nationality, whether naturalized when foreign born, 
language status, whether married or single, and number 
of children under 18 years, draft register number and 
serial number, or if exempted the date and cause for 
exemption; also previous military service if any. This 
offers a basis not only for Americanization work where 
it is indicated but for plans for reorganization of the 
labor supply as it will be affected by draft calls. 

In many plants these activities of course must be car- 
ried out with reference to the fact that many employees 
either do not speak English or can not read English. In 
such cases literature and addresses must be provided in 
foreign languages; and in some plants English and citi- 
venship are now taught in evening classes. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, nearly 500 men have been enrolled in such 
classes and thirteen teachers are employed. Attendance 
is voluntary but the inducement of advancement thru 
self improvement is of course a magnet. 

This problem is one that is present in the lumber in- 








dustry as well as in other manufacturing industries, altho 
usually not in quite such complicated forms. In many 
lumber communities a great deal has been done in the 
past in the line of general welfare work and it will be 
easy now to give such activities a patriotic turn. As far 
as possible, there should be definite codperative organiza- 
tion along these lines. 





The Need of the Hour Is Ships—Speed 
Up the Ship Yards 


A visitor to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
one day this week incidentally noticed on the editor’s 
desk a shipyard photograph that is reproduced on page 
31 of this issue, and remarked: ‘‘The thing that im; 
presses me about that picture is the absence of men. 
No doubt there are a great many men at work there but 
one would not judge so from this picture.’’ This re- 
called the statement made by James O. Heyworth, of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, on his recent visit 
of inspection to a number of southern ship yards that 
the great need, as he saw it, was for more men in the 
yards and to practically every ship contractor he visited 
he made the urgent demand that more men be placed 
at work in the yards. 

Every speaker at the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in Chicago this week 
who is connected in any way: with the Government 
stressed the point that the vital need of the country 
today is ships, ships, ships, without which the war can 
not be won. 

The disquieting statement was made by another 
prominent speaker in Chicago, however, that with 165,- 
000 men now employed in ship yards less tonnage was 
being produced than was turned out before the war by 
the yards employing only 65,000 men. This, no doubt, 
is the result of the employment of a large number of 
inexperienced men who have had to be trained for the 
work but who are becoming more efficient as time goes 
on, On the other hand, there have been almost criminal 
delays caused by strikes of workmen in the ship yards 
at various points. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received numerous 
letters recently from lumbermen and from carpenters 
stating that because of decreased building operations 
many carpenters are out of employment and asking for 
information as to how these men could get connected 
up with the Government work in a way that they could 
be of real service to the country. 

The cry is going up for ships, ships and more ships. 

Material for the ships, especially the wooden vessels, 
is being supplied now in ample quantity. 

The great need is for men to man the ship yards so 
that the yards may operate on two or, better still, on 
three shifts. 

There are men available for the work, if only they 
can be brought into touch with the proper authorities, 
and there is great need for action, governmental or 
otherwise, that should make it impossible for ship 
building to be retarded again during the war thru 
strikes. 

A forward step in this direction has been taken by 
the President in the appointment of a labor council, 
with former President Taft at its head, to handle dis- 
putes between employers and employees in future. 

Now if provision will be made, by presidential procla- 
mation or otherwise, for placing under military dis- 
cipline recalcitrant laborers who refuse to continue at 
work while differences are being heard and adjusted by 
the labor council, the same provision to apply also to re- 
ealcitrant employers, much delay and confusion will 
be avoided and the work of building ships will be ex- 
pedited. 

The need is too urgent for further procrastination of 
any kind. Ships must be had if the war is to be won— 
and that it will be won gloriously by the forces of 
America and her Allies there is not the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Give employment to the men who are in enforced 
idleness, and make it impossible for the agitator, the 
malcontent or the labor profitcer to retard the work of 
building ships, and ship production will increase by 
leaps and bounds. 

Put the yards on night and day shifts, pay the men 
good wages, and let every man, from the lumber jack in 
the woods and the miner in the bowels of the earth 
to the man who directs the building of the ships, turn 
his face steadfastly to the one purpose—that of building 
ships to beat the Hun—and the ships will begin to come 
from the ways in such numbers that soon we will be 
able to bridge the seas and pour our supplies of men 
and munitions into the battle lines in France in an 


unceasing stream that will bring the war to a glorious . 


end, and the world will be forever free of military and 
autocratic domination. 
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Good Ideas Are Born in Brains That 
Keep Working 


The following editorial excerpt from the April Ameri. 
can Magazine applies just as much in the lumber indus. 
try as elsewhere: 

‘*One of the most wonderful things about this war js 
the fact that it is stirring people to think, and to think 
hard, about all sorts of questions. Such mental exercise 
has not been indulged in by the human race in gener. 
ations. 

‘*Beyond the shadow of a doubt the men who do big 
things differ from those who don’t chiefly in the activity 
of their minds. The big doers keep up a continual men- 
tal struggle—collecting and absorbing new facts, study- 
ing to understand them, trying to ‘put two and two 
together’—until out of this activity they hit upon good 
practical ideas which they see clearly. No mentally lazy 
man ever had a really good idea. You can’t get good 
ideas that way. Good ideas are born in brains that 
keep working. You can’t take a fat horse out of a stall 
where it has been locked up a long time and expect it 
to win a race. Neither can you expect a lazy brain to 
get out on the track suddenly and make much of a record, 
Both horses and brains thrive on exercises.’’ 

That is all very true. One phase of the difficulty is 
that we have been accepting counterfeit mental coin; 
opinions, prejudices, impressions, hazy dream images 
have been welcomed as products of a highly vigorous and 
intellectual mentality when too often there has been very 
little substance of sound and vigorous thinking in them, 
The improvement is largely one of clearing away the 
mental rubbish of a sluggish and slovenly past; but 
partly also a greater ability to discriminate and select 
the more important thought material from the large mass 
remaining after the obviously extrinsic has been elimi- 
nated. 





Lumbermen Urge Proper Construction of 


Wooden Cars 


In the problem of building a large number of addi- 
tional freight cars by railroad administration, probably 
75,000, there has been a considerable question as to 
whether steel or wood should be used. There appeared 
to be a disposition to favor steel until the Federal 
Shipping Board insisted it was more urgently needed 
for ships. This fact will probably throw the decision 
to wood, at least for a large number of the cars. 

Another factor that limits choice is the shortage of 
labor, and because of this a disposition has been evident 
to build these wooden ears with a single 2-inch sheath- 
ing instead of with the double 1l-inch sheathing, 
which has been standard. The lumbermen have pro- 
tested on the other hand the inconvenience and difii- 
culty of supplying 2-inch stock and in particular of 
furnishing it in adequately dry condition in as large 
quantity as is desired. 

Regardless of this particular consideration, however, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it would be a 
very unfortunate experiment to build such a large 
number of wooden ears in any but the form that has 
been developed as most satisfactory for general pur- 
poses. This is particularly true for such lading as 
grain, which requires an absolutely tight car. That 
there has been a grievous loss in this direction in the 
past is attested by the streams of wheat that may be 
noticed along the line of almost any heavy grain carry- 
ing road in times of crop movement, having trickled 
from cars that have gone leaky in transit. A single 
sheathed car is twice as liable to this fault as is a 
double sheathed ear. 

If these cars are built in a single sheathed form and 
prove unsatisfactory, wood will be blamed for it. The 
manufacturers of steel cars will say ‘‘ Aha,’’ and wood 
will receive another black eye which, like so many other 
of the black eyes of the past, it will not deserve. 

There is also another feature of this program that is 
worthy of attention as indicated in the news story on 
page 36. There appears a disposition upon the part 
of the railroad administrator to ignore the lumber 
emergency bureaus in placing a very large quantity of 
material that will be required for these cars. These 
bureaus, organized for patriotié codperation with the 
Government, have aided it in securing for other Govern- 
ment uses millions of feet of lumber at lower prices 
than the general market. For another arm of the 
Government calmly to ignore them at this time to go 
direct to the mills and pay higher prices for the stock 
would, of course, seriously affect the morale of these 
organizations. Instead of promoting a standardized 
and uniformed method of securing lumber for Govern- 
ment use, it would tend to bring about a condition 
where these different arms of Government would be 
bidding against each other. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe that the 
director general of railroads will fall into that particu- 
lar error. é 





Reports gathered by the United States Department 
of Labor show that only one-ninth as many houses were 
built in Germany during 1916 as in 1912. With the vir- 
tual suspension of normal building operations in Ger- 
many the housing situation has become an exceedingly 
serious problem, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CEDAR WANTED 


Where can we get high smelling cedar lumber? We wish to 
get as close to the source of this stuff as possible.—INQUIRY 
No. 83. 

[The cedar widely used for red cedar chests, because 
its odor is supposed to be excellent in protecting the con- 
tents from moths, is southern red cedar and the publica- 
tion of this inquiry will probably bring offers from sev- 
eral firms that make a specialty of it. There is also an 
incense cedar upon the Pacific coast, and the Port Orford 
cedar, which grows in limited quantities in certain coast 
sections, is also possessed of pungent odor somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of red cedar. Port Orford cedar is a 
wood of lighter color and of such special quality that it 
commands a premium over the average price of other 
varieties of cedar.—EDITOR. ] 





BEECHWOOD SHAVINGS WANTED 


We would appreciate’ your putting us in touch with the 
manufacturers of beechwood shavings, also mills that handle 
peechwood.—INquiry No. 95. 

[This appeal comes from California and the address 
will be supplied upon request.—Ep1rTor. | 





BOARD MEASURE OF SHORT LOGS 


As subscribers of your valuable paper we beg leave to in- 
quire whether you would be kind enough to give us the board 
measure by sawing logs whose lengths are 2% feet, 5 feet, 
1% feet, 10 feet, 12% feet or 15 feet, diameter varying from 
5 to 10 inches.—INquiry No. 82. 

[The usual log rule tables are not carried down to such 
short Iengths as the shorter of those mentioned. An- 
other question is as to whether the entire length of the 
log is to be allowed or whether it is to be measured back 
to some more even length. 

If exact measurement is wanted the contents of the 
shorter logs may be read from the usual tables by taking 
some multiple of the length and dividing by the proper 
number. Thus, the contents of a 10-foot log of equivalent 
diameter divided by 4 will give the measure for 24% feet 
of length, or divided by 2 will give the measure for 5 
feet of length. In the same way the figure given in the 
table for a 30-foot log can be used in securing the meas- 
urement for logs 15 feet or 74% feét in length.—Ep1ror. | 


SMALL DIMENSION OFFERED 


We manufacture sash and doors and have a considerable 
amount of small wood blocks left over from our cuttings, and 
desire to get in touch with people who can use these blocks. 
Can you give us the names of periodicals and publications 
used by the manufacturers of toys and small wooden articles ? 

These blocks are 14%, 1% and 1% inches thick, varying in 
width from 2 inches up to 12 inches and in length from 44% 
inches up to 14 inches. We are prepared to cut these blocks 
to exact sizes any dimensions, within the above limits, as we 
have just installed machinery to do this work. —INQUIRY 
No. 80. 

[The above communication comes from a well known 
sash and door manufacturer in Wisconsin. This would 
be a steady and reliable source of supply for this mate- 
rial, and inasmuch as it can be furnished in exact di- 
mension sizes it should be of interest to some of our read- 
ers. Undoubtedly some of the dealers in manual training 
supplies would be interested in this matter, as the manual 
training schools require wood cut in dimension sizes ap- 
proximating those used in the small furniture produced 
by their pupils—Eb1!Tor. | 





KEEPING TRACK OF FREIGHT CLAIMS 

Answering your inquiry No. 53 on page 31, issue March 23, 
we have a method of making up and keeping track of our 
railway claims which is reliable and accurate and whereby 
you can not lose track of any claim, as it enters into the 
bookkeeping absolutely, and on the other hand does not make 
for an asset or liability until it is paid or refused. 

The idea being to make a regular invoice, we use a printed 
form for this purpose, blank spaces for claim number, original 
order number, shipping date, car initials and numbers, con- 
signee, destination, routing etc., then embodying thereon what- 
ever the claim may be for shortages, overweights, overrates, 
broken or damaged property, and any other information that 
might need to be embodied thereon and the amount of the 
claim with memorandum of expense bill number, bill of lad- 
ing, date etc. This either is copied in a tissue book or can 
be made in duplicate and the duplicate used as a loose leaf 
sheet for a freight claim record book. These pages are num- 
bered and the individual claim is posted to the individual ac- 
counts of the railroads or whomsoever they are made against, 
and at the end of the month the claim book is footed up and 
the total credited to a railroad claim account. This, as you 
can see, makes for an offset on the ledger against the individ- 
ual items, which neither makes for an asset nor liability as 
far as it has gone, as the total of the individual debit items 
against the railway claims credit should at all times agree. 
At such time as an individual item is paid by a railroad the 
check is credited to the railroad company and charged to the 
bank account, and a journal entry is made charging the rail- 
way claim account and crediting whichever merchandise ac- 
count should have the benefit of the reclaim. You can see 
that in this manner you always have on your books a com- 
Plete record thereof. Of course, the ledger can carry any 
en numbers necessary to identify or trace back the 

ems, 


[The invoice form submitted with this letter differs 
from the ordinary form of freight claims only in being 
provided with a second sheet punched for a loose leaf 
tecord. This system is therefore in effect the same one 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN described, except for the 
fact that the claims themselves instead of being carried 
m jackets along with the correspondence that always ac- 
‘umulates from such claims are filed in this loose leaf 
inder, and with a further difference that instead of the 
Single ledger account being carried to index the claims 
and keep a memorandum of them the accounts are sepa- 
tated as between the individual railroads and then sum- 
marized in a single contra account. If a considerable 


number of claims are being handled it is of course de- 
sirable to segregate them by individual railroad accounts 
as here described, and this letter comes from a wholesale 
concern. The ordinary lumber retailer, however, will 
probably find it sufficient to carry but one controlling 
ledger account. 

If some sort of an index is provided in this way for 
the freight claims the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it 
would be better to have the claim itself carried in a jacket 
along with the correspondence relating to it so that all 
the documents will be together in order to facilitate 
rapid reference and handling.—EpirTor. | 


MARKETING OF BOX AND CHEAP LUMBER 


I am much interested in reading your Query and Comment 
page from week to week and the article in the March 23 issue, 
“Box Material from Small Timber,” interested me. 

In New England they have special machinery to cut this 
box material into crating from small logs or bolts and I have 
often wondered why the manufacturers of this machinery did 
not advertise in your widely circulated journal the advantages 
of manipulating this small timber, especially now that crat- 
ing and box lumber is in such active demand. If you will get 
this letter in the hands of inquirer No. 58 we will tell him 
how to market all this material to advantage, and which 
would take in the mill cull grades of birch, beech and maple 
also, which have heretofore been of slow sale, and would give 
him a much better price for this material so manipulated than 
cut into cordwood as he mentions in his letter. We are now 
looking for elm sawed into short material for another purpose 
and we can not but believe if the manufacturers of machinery 
that can expeditiously manipulate this material sawed from 
bolts and short logs would advertise same they would meet 
with increased sales. I know of sections in the South where 
large quantities of this small timber, and a large percentage 
of it white pine, can be secured. It is simply waiting for per- 
sons having the knowledge and ability with the proper ma- 
chinery to take advantage of the situation—G. P, Rogmrs, 
president R. J. Rogers Lumber Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

[A copy of the above letter has been sent to the origi- 
nal inquirer No, 58, but it is also of sufficient interest to 
publish in this department. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is of course entirely willing to open its advertising col- 
umns to the manufacturers of machinery adapted for this 
special purpose and heartily endorses Mr. Rogers’ sugges- 
tion that the demand for cheap lumber at this time is 
amply sufficient to warrant the utilization of timber of 
lower than ordinary merchandise grade. There have been 
a considerable number of inquiries published in this de- 
partment during the last few months upon this subject 
and the offer ot cheap product has always elicited a num- 
ber of eager replies trom people wishing to buy such 
lumber.—JspITor. | 


RETAIL LUMBER BOOKKEEPING METHODS 


I would like information on the best bookkeeping methods, 
with forms, for general office handling about ten country 
yards; also report forms etc. from the yards, stock sheets 
etc. Also the best method for entering and filing invoices 
received and charging same to the yards, 

Lest method for paying invoices. If by voucher check, 
form for same, and the way to handle it, also the best way 
to keep tab on all invoices so as not to let the discount date 
slip. Is it best to post each invoice to the ledger or treat 
each as a cash transaction, entering same when paid? 

Which is preferred for dealer, to take a trade acceptance 
or a note from his customers? Does a trade acceptance draw 
interest? If not, would think that a note would be the best 
way for dealer to get his accounts to draw interest, would 
it not? 

Iiave you good forms for trade acceptance and notes ap- 
plicable in lowa and Minnesota points ’—INquiry No. 56. 


|The AMg&KicAN LUMBERMAN has a pamphlet reprint 
of a considerable series of contributions on retail lumber 
bookkeeping which were submitted by our readers, several 
years ago. This pamphlet may be obtained for 85 cents 
and answers most of the questions in the letter quoted. 

As a variation of the ordinary method of opening indi- 
vidual accounts with creditors trom whom lumber is pur- 
chased, in the ledger a purchase record or purchase 
journal is often maintained which keeps track of pur- 
chases and thru which as received they are charged to 
the proper merchandise account and credited to ‘‘ Vouch- 
ers Payable.’’ A voucher is then made for each invoice, 
having a serial number, such vouchers until paid being 
carried in serial order in a document file. ‘To keep track 
of the discount date it is only necessary to enter the 
voucher number on the appropriate leaf of a daily 
calendar. The ‘‘ Vouchers Payable’’ account in the ledger 
at all times shows the amount of such vouchers as have 
been made but are not yet paid; in other words, the 
total of vouchered accounts outstanding. Whenever a 
voucher is paid the amount is, of course, credited in the 
bank account and charged to ‘‘ Vouchers Payable’’ on 
the ledger. At least one form for such a voucher system 
is shown in the booklet. 

A trade acceptance is not usually intended to take the 
place of a note. It is designed as a substitute for the 
open book account upon the ledger and is consequently 
put in use at a period before a note would ordinarily be 
taken. In other words, where hitherto the open book 
accounts as usual run sixty days, a trade acceptance 
is promptly taken when the sale is made and the account 
therefore does not go into the ledger under the customer’s 
individual name. Usually such acceptances are considered 
payable at maturity, but if not paid it is then proper to 
take a note and is not considered proper to take another 
trade aceeptance.—EDIToR. | 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR DOGWOOD SHUTTLE 
BLOCKS 


A great amount of different kinds of wood is used in textile 
mill supplies and the writer believes that the details of the 
vast textile industry have not been given the publication 
which they deserve. 

The product of the textile industry is so necessary to our 
ordinary living, and because of the war needs for such tex- 
tiles as airplane wings, smokeless powder bags, automobile 
tire fabrics, balloon fabrics, bandages, camouflage cloths and 
innumerable articles of wearing apparel, there ought to be 
some news interest in the connection of wood with the tex- 
tile industry. 

We submit a lately revised set of specifications covering 
“Dogwood Billet Requirements.” If you would care to make 
an outline of these for publication in your paper you are 
perfectly at liberty to do so. In case you receive any in- 
quiries we will be glad to give your subscribers the benefit 
of our best judgment resulting from many years of experi- 
ence with this kind of wood.—Inquiry No. 97. 


[The above communication comes from a large manu- 
facturer of wooden shuttles. ‘The specifications are of 
such interest that they are reproduced below. The table 
of sizes is, however, first reproduced, as follows: 


NET DRY SIZE 


CUTTING SIZB 


Size #0 144%x1%x1\% 15 x2 xl% 
Size #1 15 x1%x1% 1544x24%4x1% 
Size #2 16 x2 xl1% 164x2%x2 

Size #3 16 x2 x2 164x24%4x2% 
Size #4 1644x24%x1% 17 x2%x1l% 
Size #5 174%ex24%4x1% 18 x2yyx2 

Size #6 19 x2%4x2 1944x2 ex2%y 
Size #7 21 x2%x2% 214% x2}hx2 yy 
Size #8 23 x2%x2% 2344x34%4x2}} 


The heading of the specification states that they are 
drawn up ‘‘with an effort to show that our requirements 
are based on interest of the seller as well as the buyer.’’ 
The text of the specification is as follows: 


We desire blocks which will measure full size when the 
wood is so thoroly dried that forced drying will not make it 
lose weight, 

Blocks should be stacked up for at least sixty days to allow 
for partial seasoning and the development of imperfections 
which one can not detect in the green block. 

We can buy only perfect blocks because our customers who 
weave delicate fabrics insist that each and every shuttle be a 
perfect shuttle. Costly delays and damages to warp are caused 
the mill sooner or later (mostly “sooner’’) when a shuttle of 
a second quality piece of wood is put into the loom. Shuttle 
users are as quick to refuse to accept a shuttle having a de- 
fect in it as the automobile tire user is to refuse to accept a 
tire which has a blemish in it. Mach and every block must 
be perfect in quality and correctly sawed. Webster's Dic- 
tionary defines perfect as meaning “without defect or blemish,” 
Hence, the block must be absolutely free from knots, checks, 
heart, red wood, cross grain, bark and “cat-faces"” (which is a 
group of very small knots surrounded by very snarly grain) 
which are defects or blemishes and which prevent making a 
perfect running shuttle. 

A block in order to be correctly sawed must be quarter- 
sawed, In other words, a line drawn from the center of the 
heart (a “radial” line) to the bark should pass thru the mid- 
dle of the width of the block. If the radial line passes thru 
the side of the block such a block is called full bastard and 
is not first quality. The center or pith of the heart must be 
entirely outside of the block. For your own interest, it is 
best to remove this pith of the heart in order to prevent total 
loss of your block thru splitting by quick checking. It is to 
your own interest that you saw only straight grain and the 
blocks must be sawed straight with the grain or you will 
have total loss of your time spent in sawing, because crooked 
grain blocks will twist into a shape which makes the blocks 
valueless—unsalable. Immediately after being sawed each 
end of the block should be dipped an inch deep into melted 
parafline or paraffine mixed with rosin to prevent checking in. 

Pack the perfect blocks in burlap bags and mark each bag 
with a tag showing quantity and size contained in the bag. 


Particular attention is called to what is meant by 
‘*quarter sawed’’ in the above specification, inasmuch 
as this differs from the ordinary definition of quarter 
sawing as applied to lumber, 


The specifications are excellent in their clear instruc- 
tions for manufacturing and seasoning and particularly 
for protecting against checking. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, believes that a 
heavy oil paint would be found better than the paraffine 
dipping, because the paraffine seals the ends of the block 
practically airproof and makes them season much more 
slowly. What is desired is to retard evaporation thru 
the ends so as to prevent them seasoning more rapidly than 
the center of the piece with the resultant shrinking of 
the wood substance and consequent checking. An abso- 
lutely impervious coating is not required. 


This manufacturer of shuttles is undoubtedly in the 
market from time to time for this product and the address 
will be supplied to any readers who desire to market 
shuttle block material of the high grade ealled for by 
this specification —Ep1Tor.] 


SOBA" 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ magazing called sepersenn In- 
dustries has in each monthly issue ‘a supplement devoted 
to preventive appliances; and that accompanying its 
January number is devoted to the subject of safety in 
lumbering. It is of course impossible very adequately to 
cover this subject in only four pages, but a number of 
interesting illustrations are presented showing proper 
methods of carrying an ax or saw, of constructing a 
logging flume, of banking logging roads on curves and 
protecting timber edgers, surfacers and table saws. One 
of the pictures shows the method of pushing a tree over 
with a pole and lever to direct its fall, which is all right 
in its way; but nowadays trees are usually sawed down 
instead of being chopped down with an ax and the direc- 
tion of the fall is best accomplished with the power 
wedge that was developed upon the Pacific Coast. These 
supplements are prepared by the Committee on Health 
and Safety of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, of which Carl M. Hansen is chairman. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The financial center of interest is the floating of the 
Third Liberty Loan, and all other undertakings have 
been subordinated this week. When so much attention 
is given to one enterprise it is natural that some de- 
crease in ordinary lines of business be noted, but if the 
Third Liberty Loan is spread out with a multitude of 
buyers it will be far better for the country. As a matter 
of fact, there never was a time when funds were in such 
demand, and if the banks are compelled to take a large 
part of this loan the result will be a decrease in their 
ability to finance private operations; on the other hand, 
if everyone were to subscribe for a bond the loan could 
be several times over-subscribed without straining the 
credit of any one or any company. Obviously the latter 
is what the Government is aiming at, and to judge by 
reports so far made public it is going to be entirely 
successful, Actually the financial strength of the coun- 
try was never greater, as shown by the failure record 
for the first quarter of the year as published by Dun’s 
Review. Quoting from that magazine: ‘‘The business 
mortality has diminished further during the year that 
this country has been at war, and commercial failures 
in the three months just ended, 3,240 in number, are 18 
percent less than those of the same months of 1917.’’ 
This is partly accounted for by the excellence of profits 
realized and partly by the elimination of credit risks; 
however, the former accounts chiefly for the condition. 
Crop prospects, as far as they are to be estimated at 
this season, are encouraging. For example, the April 1 
estimate of the winter wheat crop by the Government 
places the yield at 560,000,000 bushels, the third largest 
on record, comparing with 418,070,000 bushels, the ac- 
tual production of 1917. All in all the situation is very 
encouraging from a business standpoint. 

* * * 


While the volume of orders placed for southern pine 
slackened up a bit this week, the upward trend of prices 
was a bit stronger, especially when a mill was able to 
give prompt shipment. With the 
passing of early spring it is now en- 
tirely evident that the manufactur- 
ers are not going to lack a market 
for all the lumber that can be cut. Consequently the 
important thing is how much lumber ean be cut. The 
sawmills have a vast cutting capacity that never has 
been fully utilized, but lumber can not be sawn unless 
labor is obtainable and sawing operations can not be 
kept up unless there are cars in which to ship. The 
labor problem is steadily growing worse; the supply of 
cars is very, very slowly improving. The immediate 
need of the Government for more and more southern 
pine is being brought very clearly to view with the 
result that added pressure is applied upon the mills and 
railroads to get Government orders forward. Saw for 
all the Government stock possible is the order of the 
day, but it is impossible so to saw the logs that a vast 
amount of side lumber will not be produced. In this 
side lumber lies the hope of the retailer, The Govern- 
ment does not want to buy it, the sawmill operators 
can not store an indefinite amount of stock in the yards, 
and so the retailer will be helped to get this stock for- 
ward whenever such help will not conflict with the Gov- 
ernment needs. It is probable that for the next three 
or four weeks it will be exceedingly hard to get ship- 
ments thru in great volume, but the outlook is not dark 
if all pull together and subordinate private to Govern- 
ment business. That which may be lost right now will 
be regained in the not distant future. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


The hardwood market is excellent and the advantage 
is generally with the seller. Perhaps no clearer con- 
ception of the situation is obtainable than that to be 
drawn from the following recent 
happening in Chicago. A hardwood 
manufacturer from the South came 
to Chicago to get orders for railroad material. For the 
grade and size of material that this man had for sale 
he would have taken $35, but wanted to get $37.50. 
This was his first experience in selling in the Chicago 
market, and when he called upon the first railroad buyer 
he did a good deal of talking before getting down to the 
question of price. Just as he was about to name a price 
of $37.50 the buyer remarked: ‘‘We will give you 
$42.’’ The better part of a million feet was thereupon 
sold. The needs of the vehicle manufacturers continue 
to receive much attention. The hardwood lumbermen 
are willing to make a better price on some items pro- 
vided the Government gets the benefit, but they are go- 
ing to be very sure, that the Government does get this 
benefit if any lower price is made. This is not to be 
taken as meaning that the lumbermen can not get the 
prices that the vehicle manufacturers based their bids to 
the Government on but the lumbermen are willing to 
forego a part of their profits if the Government will be 
helped. Another angle to the vehicle matter needs 
some attention very ‘badly. As one manufacturer of 
hardwood put it, it seems that the vehicle manufactur- 
ers were not even content to base their estimated cost 
on one set of prices and then turn around and try to 
make the lumbermen fill their orders at a much lower 
set of prices, but have attempted to get many of the 
smaller dimension mills to furnish parts cut to shape at 
the lower set of prices. Take, for example, wagon poles. 
The endeavor was and is to have the lumber manufac- 
turers rip poles to size and length and then pay only 
for the footage in the poles. This leaves the manufac- 
turers with the rippings on hand and no market for 
them—and the irony of it is that they are not even 
being given the price that they are supposed to receive. 
Also the logs have to be so cut to get this material out 
that the stock that is cut out of the heart is of a char- 
acter that it is very hard to dispose of. In other words, 
the lumberman cited believes an attempt has been 


HARDWOODS 


made to force the hardwood producers to take a smaller 
price than they were entitled to and in addition some 
are being asked to rip the stock up and stand the ex- 
pense of the waste. 

* * * 

The sale of rough North Carolina pine remains about 
the same, but a slight improvement in the value of 
sales of dressed stock is noted. The demand for the 

latter would be keen enough were it 


NORTH possible for shipments to be moved 
CAROLINA in volume, but the railroad situation 
PINE has not improved to an appreciable 


extent. The result is that some of 
the mills that are not in a position to ship by water 
may be forced to shut down unless relief comes very 
soon. The idea might be gathered that if it is impos- 
sible to make shipments these mills would better close 
down, but if this were done the working force would 
soon be absorbed by other industries and it would be 
impossible to resume operation under present conditions. 
A good deal of stock has been shipped by water to 
Baltimore, where a scarcity of inspectors retards the 
handling of the cargoes, The results are that the 
market is not in danger of flooding and the price ten- 
dency is upward. Of much importance to the manufac- 
turers was the announced decision this week to allow an 
advance of $1 a thousand feet on lumber and timbers 
furnished the Government, with an additional allow- 
ance of $2 freight on timbers. 
* * * 


There is a decided willingness to buy spruce in the 
East, but as stocks that are offered are small, broken 
and varied in nature the total volume of business trans- 

acted is less than the demand would 
SPRUCE bring about under normal conditions. 
Eastern producers are scheduled for 
a conference with the Government this week to try to 
arrange for the greater use of eastern spruce in airplane 
construction. As the Government wants every stick of 
suitable spruce that it is possible to obtain there is 
every reason to believe that orders will be placed in 
the East. On the Pacific coast the Government 
promptly helped the spruce producers out in getting a 
plentiful supply of labor, and perhaps this policy will 
be followed in the East. Should this be done the pro- 
duction of side lumber would be greatly increased, but 
the market is ample to absorb any amount that can be 
cut. On the Pacifie coast the aircraft spruce specifica- 
tions have once more been revised and the prices to 
be paid increased. A blanket order has been placed 
at the following prices: ‘‘A’’ wing beam stock, $175; 
‘“B’’ long clears, $80; ‘‘C’’ short and thin clears, $45. 
The Government is also instructing the spruce sawyers 
in the method followed by hardwood producers in saw- 
ing for straight grained stock. It is claimed that this 
will materially increase the production of airplane 
material, altho the daily cut will be less. As this will 
result in less side lumber the mills will welcome the 
change, as far as that is concerned. 

* * * 


There is an encouraging agreement by shippers of 
white pine to the effect that the transportation situa- 
tion is improving. The car supply is not adequate by 

any means, nor are all the troubles 
WHITE with embargoes over, but, on the 
PINE whole, progress has been made in 
clearing up the congestion so that 
shipments are getting thru in better shape. Preparations 
are actively under way to ship as much stock as possi- 
ble east by water and loaded cars have been standing 
on sidings at Marinette, for example, for some days 
awaiting the breaking up of the ice and the resumption 
of lake navigation. In general the mills are getting 
all the business that can be handled and the prices are 
satisfactory. The improvement in the embargo situa- 
tion has increased the volume of shipments to Chicago 
and east. The demand for low grade stock is especially 
keen, the box makers in particular being in the market 
for a great deal of stock. 

* * * 


The demand for cypress in mixed car lots remains 
good and factory consumers continue to take a steady 
and fairly large volume of stock, so manufacturers are 

not worrying over the manner in 
CYPRESS which orders are coming in. The car 
situation has improved considerably, 
and of even more importance is the lifting of embar- 
goes to many sections of the East. This gives the mills 
an opportunity to get many old orders on the way, 
something that is particularly needed in the East, 
where supplies of cypress are very short. Mill stocks 
are fairly well assorted, especially finish items. Thick 
clear stock is scarce and in keen demand, a situation 
that has prevailed for over a year. The British Gov- 
ernment has found that cypress is not very suitable 
for airplanes, and it is said that stock for that purpose 
is no longer required. This, in a measure, accounts for 
the accumulation of finish. While prices are firm there 
has been no general change in levels. 

* * * 


The best market for hemlock is in the East, with the 
result that the producers in the North are giving more 
and more attention to inquiries from the former section, 

especially as the prices asked are paid 
HEMLOCK without quibbling. Eastern manu- 
facturers find their hands full in sup- 
plying the Government demands and so pay less than 
the usual attention to retail demand or the requirements 
of the large distributing yards. The result is that 
more and more attention is being paid to the western 
mills, and now that the lake navigation season is about 
to open the prospect is for an even heavier demand. 
On the Great Lakes, however, there is a decided short- 








age of bottoms, and this may seriously curtail water 
shipments during the coming season. Box manufac. 
turers are large buyers of stock and such supplies are 
taken as fast as offered. Prices follow the trend of 
buying very closely; if the demand for a certain grade 
picks up or forges ahead of the demand for other gradeg 
the price follows suit. Localities also govern prices, 
In some districts the demand is quite keen and the 
prices asked show the result; in others buying is rather 
slack and prices remain at a somewhat constant level, 


* * * 


Business in western pines is limited by the ability of 
the mills to accept orders. At that a pretty good vol- 
ume of business is being booked and an improvement 

in the transportation situation is 


WESTERN noted in the better time made by 
PINES shipments destined for eastern 
points. In California the car sup- 


ply has improved some, but mills are generally oversold 
on the items in most demand. This, added to the in- 
creased cost of production as a result of the 8-hour day, 
has led to some recent advances on the items called for 
in the greatest volume. The cut in California promises 
to be large this summer, as several large mills either 
under construction or to be built very shortly will add 
their output to that of the old mills. In the Inland 
Empire the spring cut is swinging into line, and altho 
some labor troubles are experienced it begins to look 
as tho the production of 1917 will be beaten. Ship- 
pers comment with satisfaction on the lessened time 
that it takes cars to reach eastern consuming points, 
and this may presage a decided betterment in the car 
situation. Prices remain firm, with a rising tendency 
on the items in most demand. 

* * * 


In the Douglas fir country the greatest attention con- 
tinues to be given to getting out Government stock. 
Wednesday the new regulations concerning the produc- 

tion of fir airplane lumber went into 
DOUGLAS effect. While the price—$65 a thou- 
FIR sand feet f. 0. b. mill—was not 

changed the specifications were modi- 
fied in a manner that ought to meet with the approval of 
the manufacturers, and a blanket order was placed for all 
the stock that can be produced. From all reports the 
British Government also is buying greater quantities 
of Douglas fir for airplane material. The car situation 
has improved some, yet not nearly enough to take care 
of the production of side lumber. In cutting spruce and 
probably fir the sawyers are being taught to saw for 
straight grained stock. In other words, it is now quality 
and not quantity production that is sought. Perhaps 
that accounts for the slight decrease in production noted 
during the last two weeks, and it may seemingly add to 
the decrease due to the adoption of the 8-hour day. 
The demand for yard stock has picked up some and 
special cutting orders are plentiful. Prices are firm. 
For the week ended March 30 a group of 129 mills re- 
ported production of 73,365,108 feet, as compared with 
normal production of 101,134,000 feet. Orders booked 
were below actual production 2,660,333 feet, while ship- 
ments were below the same base 6,094,760 feet, leaving 
orders above shipments 3,434,427 feet. Rail orders were 
above rail shipments 1,770,000 feet. 


* * * 


The red cedar shingle market is steady, with ship- 
ments not quite equal to the demand, taking the country 
as a whole. Production is held down by the car shortage 

and there is not much prospect of 
SHINGLES, change in the situation. The demand 
LATH for cedar posts is good and many re- 

tail yards are short of supplies. This 
is due partly to the transportation system and partly to 
a shortage. The demand for cypress shingles and lath 
continues fully equal to the offerings. White cedar shin- 
gles find a ready, tho not sensational, market. In the 
Kast, where the demand for lath is not brisk, lumber 
manufacturers are utilizing all available stock for mak- 
ing box shooks and so find a profitable market. On the 
whole the lath market continues very good considering 
the slackness in building and few complaints are heard 
of the prices obtainable. 


* * * 


Many retailers have been much exercised this week 
by reports appearing in the daily press stating that an 
embargo for thirty days had been placed on all ship- 

ments of lumber other than to the 


GENERAL Government. With characteristic abil- 
MARKET ity to get matters connected with 
FACTORS the lumber industry ‘‘all balled up’’ 


the daily press did not go back on its 
record in this case. Inquiry at Washington elicited the 
following: ‘‘The impression that a general embargo 
has been placed on shipments of commercial lumber is 
not correct. No general embargo order has been issued.’’ 
How the story originated is not known, but presumably 
it was deduced from the following order sent to all emer- 
gency bureaus: ‘‘Notify all your mills that they must 
not ship any commercial orders so long as they have 
lumber on hand which can be applied on unembargoed 
Government orders.’’ Patently this is a policy that 
there can be no question of and one that should be fol- 
lowed with the utmost rigidity. The question of the 
number of freight cars to be built of wood has not been 
settled, nor have the patterns to which the lumber is 
to be worked, according to the latest advices from Wash- 
ington. To judge from the number and character of 
protests upon the tentative plans of the Government 
few divisions of the trade are entirely satisfied; the 
emergency bureaus want the orders placed thru them, and 
the wholesale dealers in car material maintain that they 
are entitled to a chance at the business. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the Third Liberty Loan campaign in full swing 
jt would not be surprising if the country experiences 
gome curtailment of business, due mainly to this restrict- 
ing influence. During the last fortnight, however, there 
has been a perceptible improvement in many lines of 
business and the tendency is in the direction of increased 
production. The hesitancy, which appeared with the long 
advertised ‘‘supreme drive’’ of the Teutonic forces on 
the west front, was followed by a reaction in American 
pusiness, but this reaction was not in the direction of 
curtailment but rather in the direction of increased 
effort. : i 

There is no longer any doubt that war business is 
speeding up to an extent that is noticeable in almost 
every essential line. Whether the German drive is re- 
sponsible for this, or it is tracable to improved transpor- 
tation conditions and to the fact that industry in this 
country has adjusted itself sufficiently to new conditions 
to make greater speed possible, matters not; the result 
is what the country is looking for. Probably there is a 
combination of forces that has contributed to this im- 
provement. Business men are slowly coming to a realiza- 
tion that the full industrial force of the country is needed 
behind the Government to bring victory to the allied 
Governments and with this realization is developing a 
determination, evidenced in the individual effort being 
put forth, to speed up industrial activities all along the 
line. ; 

Steel consumption in the United States for war needs 
is growing to an extent never before seen. The require- 
ments of this Government and its Allies are enormous. 
It is estimated that great as the production of steel in 
this country has been—and the capacity has been in- 
creased considerably in the last three years—at least 60 
percent of all the steel that can be made here this year 
will go into war uses. This means that only 40 percent 
will be available for other purposes. In view of this and 
past experience it is evident that there must be cur- 
tailment in the non-essential industries in order that the 
supply of steel available may go around. Here is where 
natural conditions and the law of supply and demand 
once more become effective as a factor in our business 
situation. 

Considerable time has been required for business to 
adjust itself to our condition. Business men have been 
slow to realize that the shop capacity of the country, 
if adequate, was not sufficiently eoérdinated and adapted 
to war needs to provide the essentials, if this burden 
were superimposed on the ordinary pre-war commercial 
requirements of the United States. Six months ago to 
have shut down suddenly on the non-essentials would have 
worked hardship, not only by throwing men into idle- 
ness and reducing shop production, but by depriving the 
country of profits now available to help finance the war. 
Necessarily in the readjustment from peace conditions 
to a war basis considerable lost motion and energy is 
experienced. But the application of artificial pressure 
to force a readjustment is apt to prove harmful. It is 
difficult to improve upon the natural and economic laws. 
Sudden developments frequently throw the law of supply 
and demand temporarily out of balance but so far in the 
history of the world they have not long remained out 
of balance and attempts completely to supplant economic 
law in the past if persisted in have proved disastrous 
more times than helpful. 

Conditions in war time are abnormal and it frequently 
becomes advisable to adopt abnormal makeshifts and to 
offset unusual factors at work. For example, there was 
superimposed upon this country by the war a 
tremendous need for Government supplies, at a time when 
the steel industry was much congested with business and 
premiums were being paid for immediate delivery and 
it was simply out of the question to provide for the re- 
quirements of this country—unprepared as it was when it 
entered the war—without some unusual measure. Prior- 
ity of war business and the patriotism of the steel- 
makers were relied upon to provide for the Government’s 
needs even at the expense of the Allied nations and of 
ordinary business, but, even with these conditions, so 
greatly did the demand exceed the possible supply that 
there was a certainty of still more abnormal prices for 
steel and steel products. 

As this country was called upon to extend credit to 
our Allies and to strengthen their financial condition thru 
direct loans from our Treasury it became necessary that 
an unusual rise in the prices of steel commodities should 
be checked. Hence the adoption of the price fixing pro- 
gram, which was done on a basis providing for revision, 
thru the codperation of the Government and the steel- 
makers. In this way not only is the Government pro- 
tected but commercial enterprise is assured of steel at a 
fair price for war time. 


But other forces were at work. The railroad situation, 
which had been subjected to an unfriendly propaganda 
that resulted in a long period of starvation, became a dis- 
turbing factor. The transportation facilities of the 
country were inadequate at times in the pre-war period 
to care for ‘the business of the country and it was simply 
Impossible to superimpose upon the transportation sys- 
tem the enormous traffic of the Government and the busi- 
hess growing out of the war. The railroads, in other 
words, were unprepared to meet the emergency and only 
one way remained to prevent a complete breaking down 
of our land transportation system; namely, a unification 
of the system under the direction of the Government and 
with the greatest possible codrdination of the various 
elements, not only in the transportation business but 
eg the various enterprises dependent upon transpor- 
ation. 

Karly in the war the labor situation threatened to be 
one of the most troublesome problems to be reckoned 
with. The withdrawal of a million men as a result of 


conscription from industrial activity and their transfer 
to the military establishment of the country entailed 


grave problems. Business enterprises were compelled to 
supplant these men with others, and some disturbance 
was inevitable, as the places of the drafted men had to 
be filled with more or less untrained men and in some 
eases women. Necessarily, this shift was at the expense 
of efficiency. 

These various factors forced a slowing down in pro- 
duction, but there was still another at work; namely, the 
financial situation. The imposition of the most drastic 
war tax ever attempted by our country made necessary an 
equally drastic readjustment. in the financial affairs of 
individuals and corporations at a time when the Govern- 
ment was calling for subscriptions to bond issues of un- 
precedented size. Being unaccustomed to meeting such 
financial burdens and to talking in billions of dollars, 
necessarily the business and financial world was appre- 
hensive, regardless of the fact that this country is the 
richest in natural resources and wealth of any nation 
of the world and entered the war not only in a strong 
financial position as a nation but with its publie debt 
nominal, and its banking system fortified with gold 
holdings equal to one-third of the worlds’ monetary stock 
of that precious metal and with a trade balance sufficient 
to give us a call on the remaining available supply. 
Furthermore, the United States was exceedingly for- 
tunate in having revised its banking system prior to the 
outbreak of the war, thus providing the most scientific 
and up-to-date banking system of the world in the Fed- 
eral Reserve, which made possible a quick codrdination 
and mobilization of financial resources of the country 
for war purposes. 

But not all of these factors were coérdinated without 
causing some reaction in the business world. Business 
slowed down during the period of readjustment because of 
uncertainty as to how the various factors at work would 
affect the future course of business. Adoption of Gov- 
ernmental policies and theories, some untried, necessarily 
is productive of caution and extreme conservatism in mak- 
ing commitments for the future. No one doubted the 
theory that increased production was essential during the 
war period, but increased production involved difficult 
problems; namely, financing, manning and transporting. 

It is obvious that production can not long proceed at 
a higher speed than the products can be transported to 
the points of consumption. The crux of the transporta- 
tion problem was in the capacity of our ocean shipping. 
The submarine had seriously impaired the available ocean 
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tonnage. Elimination of non-essentials from the cargoes 
helped, but the available ocean tonnage was inadequate 
for war purposes and warehouse and terminal facilities 
on both sides of the Atlantic were insufficient to care for 
the tremendous volume of supplies that industrial Amer- 
ica was turning out. Necessarily there came a slowing 
down, because of the resulting congestion at railroad ter- 
minals at the seaboard, which gradually increased and 
extended to inland terminals and handicapped industrial 
plants in obtaining fuel and raw materials, as well as in 
clearing their warehouses of finished products. 

It required time and coérdinated effort to relieve this 
situation, but this is being accomplished slowly but stead- 
ily, and with the improvement in the transportation sit- 
uation business is picking up. But these potent factors 
are slowly forcing the curtailment of the non-essential 
industries and the transformation of makers of non- 
essentials to producers of war supplies. The develop- 
ments in this country in the last year have not differed 
materially from those experienced in England, excepting 
possibly the readjustment has taken place in a more or- 
derly way and with less disturbance. 

Steel for years has been regarded as a business baro- 
meter and it has been so closely interlinked with the 
transportation systems of the country that serious inter- 
ference with one almost immediately has been followed 
by a reflection in the other. One reason for this is that 
the railroads formerly were very heavy purchasers of 
steel while the steelmakers have been dependent upon the 
railroads for their supplies of raw material and for the 
quick delivery of finished products. In recent years, ow- 
ing to the long period of starvation due to the rate con- 
troversy and to a variety of forms of States legislative 
interference, the railroads have been forced to restrict 
their purchases of steel to their immediate needs. This 
has curtailed the business of the steel companies emanat- 
ing from the railroads. This volume of business, how- 
ever for a time was offset by the influx of orders from 
Kurope, but any failure to provide the facilities for trans- 
portation not only restricts the steel production of the 
country but affects every line of business dependent upon 
transportation. 

Some tremendous problems are yet to be solved and 
they are problems of vital interest. Increased railroad 
facilities involve the expenditure of money and these ex- 
penditures to a very considerable extent are capital in- 
vestments, to provide the necessary capital at a time 
when the Government is in effect commandeering all 
of the available investment funds of: the country and is 
anticipating future savings calls for the exercise of the 
best banking ability of the country. It also calls for 
the codperation of business and of the individual. 

In the pre-war period, it is estimated, the aggregate 
income of the people of this country was around $50,000,- 
000,000, out of which there was saved between $5,000,- 


000,000 and $6,000,000,000. In other words, the invest- 
ment power of the country was estimated at between 
$5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 a year. During the 
period of our neutrality our income unquestionably was 
increased and consequently our savings or investment 
power was increased. To what extent this has been ac- 
complished is difficult to determine with any degree of 
accuracy. It is estimated, however, that the investment 
power of the country in 1917 did not exceed $15,000,000,- 
000, and in this are included borrowings against future 
incomes or savings. 

Necessarily this involved some development of thrift, 
but it is doubtful if the development of thrift in this 
country has been sufficient to provide for the Government 
requirements in the form of Liberty Loans. It is certain 
that it has not developed sufficiently to provide the Gov- 
ernment with the necessary credit thru Liberty Loans 
and at the same time finance essential industries. Until 
that is accomplished it is reasonable to expect that our 
war bond offerings will not be sufficiently well absorbed 
to prevent market developments for those issues, such as 
have been experienced in recent months. It requires time 
to transform a free and easy people, accustomed to lib- 
eral expenditures, into a conservative, thrifty people, con- 
fining their expenditures to actual necessities. Sudden 
curtailment of expenditures would work a hardship by 
restricting the business of many enterprises without af- 
fording those enterprises an opportunty to adjust them- 
selves, 

Further development of thrift in this country is im- 
perative, but obviously it should come gradually but 
steadily, as unquestionably it will. The people of this 
country are coming more and more to realize fully the 
seriousness of this national crisis and the necessity 
for the closest individual coéperation in supporting the 
Government and in winning the war. This involves con- 
certed effort to eliminate waste, to increase production, 
and necessarily to increase individual incomes, but also 
involves the conservation of those incomes as far as pos- 
sible for the purpose of utilizing them in extending to 
the Government the credit necessary to win the war. 


THE MANUFACTURER'S VIEW OF PRICES 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—The retail dealers are 
the lumbermen who are in close touch with the ultimate 
consumer. According to the attitude of the local retail 
dealer the local consumer is mighty apt to draw con- 
clusions as to whether or not an unduly high price is be- 
ing asked for lumber. That is, if the retailer continually 
‘‘cusses’’ out the manufacturer as a robber the consumer 
is very likely to get the idea that lumber is too high in 
price to use, thus hurting the retailer worse than the 
manufacturer, for the manufacturer has many towns in 
which sales can be made and the retailer has only his 
home town. It costs more to put 1,000 feet of lumber 
on a car today than it did a year ago. This was explained 
very clearly and reasonably by Thomas 8S. Dennis & Co., 
of Kansas City, in a letter to one of their customers, as 
follows: 





The writer has taken considerable interest in the tone of 
your letter with reference to higher prices, which you appar- 
ently attribute to a desire on the part of the lumbermen to 
get more profit out of business during present conditions than 
before the war. We find this sentiment more or less general 
with a good many retail dealers, and it is to be regretted that 
such is the case, as we believe that if the retail dealers in 
general were more fully conversant with conditions under 
which the mills are operating they would not take this view- 
point, 

There is no question but what lumber is bringing high 
prices at this time as compared to normal times, but to offset 
this, the manufacturer is having to assume an almost im- 
possible burden in the cost of manufacture and difficulty in 
securing labor. ‘The writer just returned two or three weeks 
ago from a sixty days’ trip among the mills and found condi- 
tions existing there that it was impossible to appreciate with- 
out seeing. 

The most serious condition with the manufacturer is the 
shortage of labor. The writer found numerous mills running 
two or three days a week, closing down the rest of the week 
so the crews could be used in the planing mills and other 
parts of the plant. This morning we have a letter from one 
of our mill connections stating that it will be unable to fur- 
nish kiln dried finish hereafter until the labor condition im- 
proves, giving as the reason the fact that it employs ten to 
twelve men in their dry kiln that they can use in other 
branches of the mill, 

In addition to the labor situation is that of embargoes, 
which have made it impossible for the mills to ship anyway 
near their normal capacity. In connection with these trials, 
their expense is abnormally increased. The cost of supplies 
and machinery which the mills use in the manufacture of their 
product is increased. Due to the fact that the mills are oper- 
ating only at a fraction of their normal capacity, on account 
of the scarcity of labor and other troubles, the overhead 
charges, which are fixed and can not be reduced, average a 
great deal more per 1,000 feet on their product than they 
would if the mills were running full time. 

So far as the wholesaler is concerned, it is impossible to 
believe that he is making greater profits than before the war, 
as his sales are heavily curtailed, due to his inability to ob- 
tain stock and reduction in the demand from the ordinary 
channels of trade. Also his overhead expense is likewise in- 
creasing, so that he must make a greater margin on each sale 
to break even with his pre-war profits. 

You Will pardon us for having gone into this subject to such 
length, but we believe that a closer understanding between 
the producers and retail dealers will result in a better feeling 
among the final consumers, as the consumer, to a great extent, 
is dependent upon the local dealer for his views and informa- 
tion on the lumber situation, and if the dealer is disposed to 
feel that he is being held up by the shippers, it will be diffi- 
cult for him to convince the consumer that he is not paying 
an unreasonable price for his products at this time. 


BDL ——eeeeeeeee>” 


STUDENTS of the class of logging and lumbering at the 
school of forestry of the University of Montana are 
spending their Saturdays visiting nearby camps and mills 
in order to make a full study of the logging industry and 
present reports of their observations. 
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MILLIONS TO BE SPENT FOR HOUSING 


Government Will Hasten Home Building at Western 
Ports—To Conserve Time and Comfort 


Los ANGELES, CaL., April 6.—The housing situation 
around the Los Angeles harbor at San Pedro has been in 
a critical state for many months and is daily becoming 
more complicated as additional forces are being added to 
the thousands of workmen employed at the huge ship 
yards and other institutions located there. It is now 
stated on apparently good authority that the Government 
is planning to take immediate action toward the erection 
of suitable homes for the ship builders and that several 
millions of dollars will be spent for this purpose. Meyer 
Bloomfield, of Boston, an official of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, was here last week looking over the situation, 
and expressed himself as strongly favoring such action. 

It was announced by harbor officials Monday that the 
Government work on homes will begin in the very near 
future and the statement was also made on good author- 
ity that $18,200,000 of the congressional appropriation of 
$50,000,000 will be used in the erection of homes at San 
Pedro, Long Beach and San Francisco. The Craig ship 
yard at Long Beach, the Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., and the Southwestern Shipbuilding Co. at San 
Pedro will come in for their quota of ‘homes, which it is 
said will average about 700 per plant. 

Thousands of workmen employed in the ship yards at 
San Pedro are compelled to daily ride to and from their 
work to homes in Long Beach, Los Angeles and even beach 
towns. Houses for rent, especially at figures within the 
bounds of possibility for laborers, are extremely scarce 
in Los Angeles and there are none to be had in San 
Pedro and Wilmington, so that the action of the Govern- 
ment is necessary if the workmen building the vessels 
for the Government are to work efficiently. The saving 
in time alone will be no small item when the long trips 
to outlying cities are no longer necessary. 

Other California ship yards to receive Government aid 
in home construction are the Union Iron Works; Schaw & 
Batcher; Pacific Shipbuilding Yards, at Redwood City; 
Rolph Shipbuilding Yards and Hammond Shipbuilding 
Co. at Eureka; Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co.’s plant at 
Bay Point, Contra Costa County; Hanlon Drydock & 
Shipbuilding Co.’s plant and the proposed plants of the 
Union Construction Co. and the Parr-McCormick Co. at 
Oakland. 

The exact location of the San Pedro homes has not yet 
been determined, but it is thought that reclaimed lands 
belonging to the city on Terminal Island and Smith’s 
Island will be used. Lumber dealers are highly inter- 
ested in these projects, as home construction in California 
naturally means wooden homes, wood continuing to be the 
favored material in home construction here. California 
bungalows are as popular as they ever were, especially 
for medium priced homes and small families. 





JOIN HANDS IN ADVERTISING LOAN 


Mempuis, TENN., April 9.—Lumber interests of Mem- 
phis are showing their patriotism and loyalty to the 
Government in every possible way. They are contributing 
liberally to the various war funds being raised; they are 
buying largely of War Savings Stamps and they are 
among the more important purchasers of Liberty Bonds 
of the third issue. In addition to the foregoing, the 
following firms have joined hands with other business 
men here in contributing a page of advertising each to 
the Third Liberty Loan: Anchor Sawmills Co.; Ander- 
son-Tully Co.; Bellgrade Lumber Co.; R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.); Gayoso Lumber Co.; J. H. Hines & Co.; May 
Bros.; Kelsey Wheel Co., and Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. 

These advertisements are running daily in the local 
papers and they are aiding greatly in disposing of the 
bonds, 





ISSUES NEW SHIPPING ORDERS 


New Orueans, La., April 8.—A circular issued today 
from the offices of the lumber administrator, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, directs mills shipping on regular or 
special contracts to a large number of ship yards to dis- 
regard previous shipping instructions and bill their ship- 
ments to Gulf ports designated as follows: Shipments 
originating east of the Mississippi river should be billed 
to the cargo offices of the fleet corporation at Gulfport, 
Miss., while those originating west of the river are to be 
billed to the fleet corporation’s cargo officers at Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. 

It is understood that the change in shipping instruc- 
tions is in furtherance of plans to move this stock to 
the ship yards via coastwise vessels and so relieve the 
rail carriers of the burden for the time being, as far as 
is possible. A good deal of ship material already has 
been moved coastwise, but principally to north Atlantic 
ship yards. The plan now seems to be to move this 
stock by water or by ‘‘rail-and-water’’ to Atlantic yards 
as far south as Virginia. The circular, including the list 
of ship yards, is as follows: 


Mills making shipments on their regular or special con- 
tracts to any of the following ship yards: 


Contract 
Cumberland Shipbuilding Co......... Portland, Me...... 9 
Freeport Shipbuilding Co........... So. Freeport, Me... 66 
SSeoree A. Glichrist.......cesscccces Thomaston, Me..... 50 
TTI, 5 as win.6 c'e'e..0 v0 bic-04 ae MERU, GEO. 0 obec ss 68 
Portland Ship Ceiling Co............ Portland, Me...... 19 
Sandy Point Shipbuilding Co........ Sandy Point, Me... 80 
8 LS Sea Portsmouth, N. H.. 60 
i UMMIREAON OO... sccccseccses Newark, N. J...... 14 
Gildersleeves Ship Construction Co...Gildersleeve, Conn. 85 
Tepotenm Irom Works...........cc00% Noark, Conn. ..... 15 
Housatonic Shipbuilding Co......... Stratford, Conn.... 75 
Johnson Shipyards Corporation...... a Harbor, 
SiON abi 'ath ae %. 88 
Kingston Shipbuilding Co........... Kingston, N. Y.... 37 
Ship Construction & Trading Co..... Stonington, Conn... 16 
Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation. ...Cornwells, Pa..... 23 





Maryland Shipbuilding Co........... Seller’s Point, Md.. 12 
Newcomb Life Boat Co.... ..Hampton, Va. .... 22 
Potomac cy me | Co. -- Quantico, Va. .... 43 
Henry Smith & Sons Co............. Baltimore, Md. ... 41 
York River Shipbuilding Co......... West Point, Va.... 62 


Will disregard order shipping instructions, and shipments 
originating east of the Mississippi River will bill to “Cargo 
Officer, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Gulfport, Miss,” and 
shipments originating west of the Mississippi River will bill 
4 “Cargo Officer, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Port Arthur, 
" or? 


Usual copies of invoices and inspectors’ tallies to district 
supervisors will be mailed to cargo officer. 
Instruct your billing clerks to watch this closely. 





AVERAGE INVESTMENT IN SOUTHERN PINE SOUGHT 


Association Seeks Data From Subscribers—Establish- 
ing Relation of Capital and Production 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 8.—In an effort to secure a 
more accurate line on the average amount of invested 
capital per thousand feet of southern pine lumber pro- 
duced annually, the Southern Pine Association today ad- 
dressed the following circular to its subscribers, asking 
for detailed and definite information as specified on the 
accompanying report blank: 


IMporTANT—Information Necessary to Determine Invested 
Capital to Annual Production 


It has been officially stated by Government representatives 
that the amount of invested capital per thousand feet of an- 
nual production of southern pine lumber is $41.40. The 
committee on accounting and statistics of the Southern Pine 
Association believes that the average investment per thou- 
sand feet of annual output considerably exceeds this amount. 

It is important that the facts regarding this matter be de- 
termined as soon as possible, and for that purpose you are 
asked to fill out the blank form attached and return to this 
office at your earliest convenience, 

The committee desires a statement of only such assets as 
are necessary and incident to the operation of your business as 
called for by the attached form, 

To ascertain the amount of invested capital per thousand 
feet of annual production, the total assets reported by all 
— will be divided by the aggregate of their annual pro- 
duction. 

The figures which you submit will be treated as confidential 
and used only in combination with those from other com- 
panies to determine the average investment of the industry. 
Without this information, your committee will be unable to 
ane the facts necessary to properly present your 
nterests. 


TEXAS CONTRIBUTES A SHIP ON LIBERTY DAY 


Launching Made a Feature of Flag Raising Celebra- 
tion—The Ceremonies Impressive 


Houston, TEx., April 6.—Liberty Day was the occa- 
sion for the launching of the Nacogdoches, the first wood- 
en vessel of the Ferris type to be completed in Gulf wa- 
ters for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It was the 
chief event of the flag raising day celebration at the yard 
of the Universal Shipbuilding Co., where the vessel was 
built. The ceremonies in connection with the launching 
were simple and impressive, officials of the company, city 
officials, members of the Chamber of Commerce and a 
large number of citizens being on hand. James Cray- 
ens, president of the Universal company, acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

Representing the citizens of Nacogdoches, after which 
city the ship was named, Mayor George W. Matthews ex- 
pressed the appreciation of his townsmen at the honor 
accorded them by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson in the selection 
of a name. 

Mayor J. C. Hutcheson of Houston presented a flag 
which was the gift of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
It was received by J. D. Hall, vice president of the Uni- 
versal company. The flag of the United States Shipping 
Board was presented by Dr. William States Jacobs. 

After the two emblems were raised, Miss Nina Culli- 
nan, daughter of J. S. Cullinan, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, christened the vessel, and it was sent 
down the ways. For some unknown cause, the vessel 
stuck fast after it had almost entirely cleared the ways, 
slightly marring the occasion. 

Captain W. N. Crowell, district superintendent of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, attended the launching. 
The celebration included the playing of patriotic airs 
by an army band. 


PATRIOTIC CONCERT PARTY SELLS MANY STAMPS 


Ber.in, N. H., April 10.—Notwithstanding the handi- 
cap imposed upon this town by the Teutonic cognomen 
wished on it by its founders many years ago, there is no 
lack of the brand of patriotism that gets down to brass 
tacks and produces results. This fact was evidenced in 

an item appearing in a re- 











PATRIOTIC PARTY THAT SOLD WAR STAMPS IN EASTERN WOODS 


The blank is as follows: 


Name of Company BOL cian ses ae , 101... 
Cash on band and in banks. ....cescccsccssecs 
Accounts receivable, amount due for logs, lath 
lumber and other products of the lumber plants 
Notes receivable, same class of items as in ac- 
RS eS ee Peer So eee eee ee 
Prepaid charges, unexpired premiums for fire, 
tornado and accident insurance. Also prepaid 
interest and any other expenditures made for 
eT ees ee ese eee 
Inventories, book value of lumber, lath, logs and 
other sawmill products on hand. lso the 
value of repair parts and supplies carried in 
stock as necessary to the operation of the man- 
ufacturing of lumber products.............. 
Stumpage, book value of standing timber....... 
Plant accounts, amount invested in logging and 
railroad equipment, railroad steel and tracks, 
pond and sawmill, dry kiln, yards, trams, 
sheds, planing mill and all plant items used in 
the lumber business. This should be the orig- 
inal cost, before deducting “Reserve for De- 
preciation or Extinguishment”.............. 
Tenement buildings, cost of dwellings and other 
miscellaneous buildings needed in operating the 
ee ere er re Pre 
Miscellaneous assets, amount of such other assets 
as are employed in the lumber business...... .......... 
Liberty Bonds, amount owned by company, to- 
gether with uncollected amount due for bonds 
BOLE SMPIOVOOS occcccccccesoccvesscecevsee 
ee Sree Leer eee ee ee ee 
Reserve for depreciation Gr ewtinguishment of 
PIGKE GOOOUMED wcdircccccdccccecnereseesee sesceserve 
Feet (LS) standing timber owned..... parkas mine) bss <b vw's ote 
Feet (LS) contiguous timber which may be added 
to our holding, thus extending the life of our 
property 


Pee eee meee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeseee Feeeeeeeee 


Wiest C1) BOLT willl GRt...ncrvccvecececs 5 OD” 50s wseekes 
RE TORN) MRO DON WT ROE SG 0 66:6 s.0'ekin 45 0.0% 0b e009 00 00 00 





@ BUYA BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 


If you can’t go into the 
trenches your dollars can. 


@ BUY A BOND 
@anos v ana 


BUY A BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 


cent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, telling how 
several employees of the 
woods department of the 
Brown Co. had organized a 
patriotic concert party and 
in an especially equipped 
sleigh had visited many of 
the lumber camps of that re- 
gion, holding concerts, main- 
ly of patriotic songs, and 
then taking the  subscrip- 
tions of lumberjacks for 
War Savings Stamps, selling 
on this first tour a total of 
$4,185 worth. 

They followed this up with 
a second tour, starting 
March 9, and covering a to- 
tal of 202 miles by team, 
and also making several 
snow shoe trips to points 
otherwise inaccessible. The 
party consisted of H. 8. 
Gregory, J. F. Heck, E. 
Ward Steady, P. T. Beau- 
doin, A. E. Michaud and 
Harold James. A warm 
welcome and an appreciative 
audience greeted the party at each of the camps visited. 

Stamps to the amount of $3,885 were sold on this trip, 
which with those sold on the first tour makes a total of 
$8,070, showing what can be accomplished by patriotic 
and well directed endeavor, as well as being a splendid 
tribute to the loyal lumber workers of that region. 





SAFETY FIRST COMMITTEE HOLDS TAG DAY 


Tacoma, WasH., April 6.—Tacoma had a unique tag 
day Monday among its sawmill workers, the first of its 
kind on record in this locality. It was not to fatten any 
relief fund. ‘‘Be careful. Avoid accidents. Watch 
for dangerous places. Report them to your committees’’ 
was the wording on each little yellow and pink tag dis- 
tributed among the 3,000 mill workers in the city. The 
yellow tag identifies the wearer as a worker in the safety 
first campaign and the pink tag signifies a safety com- 
mittee chairman. The tags were distributed under the 
supervision of R. J. Hoage, safety engineer of ‘Tacoma 
Safety Council No. 23. , In connection with the safety 
first campaign he launched Monday, Mr. Hoage is plan- 
ning for a big mass meeting of mill workers on April 11 
to further the campaign. 

The report of the State Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion, just issued, shows there were more accidents in the 
industries of the State in March than in any other month 
since the workmen’s compensation law went into effect. 
The report shows 2,240 accidents reported, forty of 
which were fatal. The bulk of the accidents were in the 
lumbering and ship building industries and it is among 
these especially that the new safety first campaign 18 
being waged. 





THE FOUR-MASTED steamer Rosewood, 1,350 tons, ar- 
rived in Yokohama, Japan, Feb. 7, after nearly a two 
months’ voyage from Seattle via San Francisco and 
Honolulu. This was the first wooden ship built on the 
Pacific coast to meet the present emergency, that has ar- 
rived in Japan. The cargo consisted of 2,000 tons of 
lumber and miscellaneous goods. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., SHOWS GREAT LUMBER ACTIVITY 


Airplane Material Production Is Hastened by Progressive Methods—River Yards 
Other Craft—News of Coast Lumber Enterprises and Lumbermen 


PoRTLAND, ORE., April 6.—In the effort to speed up 
the production of airplane spruce the aircraft spruce board 
has brought George E. Breece, of Charleston, W. Va., to 
Washington and Oregon to instruct the mill men how to 
saw that they may get more aircraft material out of the 
log. Mr. Breece is an extensive lumber operator, besides 
being mayor of his home city, and thru long experience 
in manufacturing hardwoods and pine has found how to 
manufacture a log to get out of it the maximum of 
vertical grain material. He is president of the West 
Virginia Timber Co. and of the Grayling Lumber Co., 
manufacturing both pine and hardwood, and also of the 
Porter Lumber Co. and Harmount, Hall & Co., making 
West Virginia hardwood lumber. He has visited a number 
of the Columbia River mills that are cutting spruce, and 
also the Willapa Harbor mills, and during the early part 
of next week will spend some time at the mills on Grays 
Harbor, accompanied by Ralph C. Angell, secretary of 
the spruce branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Breece is also making plans for operating the 
spruce cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., so as to get more 
airplane material out of the logs and cants that are being 
resawed there. As an instance of what he is doing, at 
one of the Willapa Lumber Co.’s mills, at Raymond, 
Wash., he sawed a log scaling 6,048 feet, getting out of 
it a total of 4,150 feet of airplane material, of which 2,000 
feet was wing beam material. For this the Government, 
is paying the mills $150 a thousand feet if it is 18 feet 
and over in length and $80 a thousand for lengths of 
10 to 17 feet, while the ‘‘G’’ list spruce brings $60 a 
thousand. It is reported that these prices are now being 
revised and that the long lengths of spruce wing beam 
material will bring $175 in the new Government’s list 
soon to be announced. Mr. Breece expects to return to 








MARKING OUT TIMBERS ON A 12x44-INCH FIR FLITCH 


the South in a week or so, when he will have completed 
his work of lining up the spruce manufacturing. 

The explanation of the need of instructing the spruce 
sawyers is that heretofore the idea in sawing lumber on 
the Pacific coast has been to get out quantity rather than 
to follow the grain in sawing, as is done in hardwoods, 
where straight grained lumber is more of an object. 
Many of the spruce logs have a spiral grain that makes 
it necessary to turn the log on the carriage a number of 
times in order to saw straight grained lumber. This 
necessarily slows down the speed of manufacturing and 
reduces the output of the mill, but gives a larger per- 
centage of airplane lumber, and that is what is now 
wanted. Mr. Breece says that when the spruce mills are 
all lined up the output of airplane spruce will be doubled. 

Thomas Hutchinson, some years ago superintendent 
and later manager of the North Western Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., and since engaged in logging on Grays 
Harbor, has now been requisitioned by Col. B. P. Disque, 
in charge of the airplane lumber production, and has 
been assigned the direction of the spruce logging oper- 
ations, 

’ Ship Building Speeded Up 

Two of the at present busiest industrial plants in 
Portland are those of the Peninsula Lumber Co. and the 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., adjoining, making practically 
one plant, at the head of both of which is Fred C. Knapp, 
well known Oregon lumber manufacturer. Last week the 
ship building concern built two auxiliary powered schoon- 
ers for Norwegian interests that are now on the seas. It 
also built two similar vessels for French interests that are 
now at the dock awaiting the installing of their engines. 
Four Government steamships, of what is known as the 
Peninsula type, are now on the way, two of which will 
be launched this month and the other two inside of ninety 
days, These vessels are larger than the Ferris type, of 
about 4,000 tons capacity, and have steel keelsons that 
add to their strength. 

A night shift is now being worked at the ship yard, 











and Mr. Knapp states that in the future the concern 
expects to take only about three months to construct a 
ship. The entire ship building plant is being speeded up 
to the limit of the company’s resources. About 1,750,000 
feet of lumber is consumed in the construction of each 
of the Peninsula type of vessels. The two accompanying 
illustrations show views at the plant of the ship building 
company and one especially shows the splendid quality and 
size timbers possible to secure in Douglas fir. The illus- 
tration referred to is that in which patterns are being 
marked out on a 12x44-inch flitch. A careful inspection 
of this flitch shows that it is practically clear of knots 
and if there is any sap on it the amount is quite small. 
It is lucky for the wooden ship building program as origi- 
nally conceived by the United States Shipping Board 
that Douglas fir grows to such size that it is possible to 
adapt the trees to the sizes of timbers required. A num- 
ber of train loads of large and long timbers or ‘‘spuds’’ 
have been shipped from sawmills in this district to At- 
lantic and Gulf ship building yards, the trains going 
thru almost on passenger schedule. 

The other illustration shows wooden ships on four of 
the ways, two being covered by sheds. A number of the 
leading ship builders of the Pacific coast maintain that 
if the wooden ship building industry is to be permanent 
such sheds will necessarily be built over all ways so that 
work may go on irrespective of the character of the 
weather. In the foreground will be noted some of the 
long Douglas fir timbers that are used in such quantity. 
Incidentally the illustration shows how well adapted tim- 
bers are to the construction of sheds of this kind. 

The sawmill plant of the Peninsula Lumber Co. last 
year cut about 50,000,000 feet of lumber with a single 
band head saw and two resaws. Sales Manager Lewis H. 
Mills states that the concern is making some large steam 





Speed up Building of Government and 


Charles E. Sand are the moving spirits, has transferred 
H. W. Frost from its general office in Portland to Bil- 
lings, Mont., where he will make his headquarters and 
look after the Montana territory. The company has as 
its representatives O. L. Aasgaard at Fargo; W. B. 
Hillard at Redfield, 8. D., and E. H. Vernell at Mason 
City, Iowa. The company sells for the Green River Lum- 
ber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash., and the Scappoose Lumber 
Co., Scappoose, Ore., besides doing a general wholesale 
lumber business. The Scappoose Lumber Co. has a small 
mill which it has been operating for some time and is 
now building a larger plant with a 50,000-foot daily 
capacity that will cut lumber up to 80 feet in length. 

This week Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, moved the general offices 
of the association from Spokane to Portland, where they 
occupy a commodious suite on the fifth floor of the Yeon 
Building, and after a delay of a day or two in receiving 
the furniture he was comfortably settled by the middle 
of the week. Accompanying the secretary are Traffic 
Manager R. J. Knott and E. D. Rowley, secretary of the 
box branch of the association, and Miss Wall, in charge 
of the office, together with clerks and stenographers, a 
force of eleven people in all. 

Stephen Malvin, formerly deputy supervisor of the 
Flathead forest, of the United States Forest Service, with 
headquarters at Kalispell; Mont., has been engaged as 
secretary of the Oregon branch of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and has offices with the asso- 
ciation in the Yeon Building. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, reports a very satisfactory 
business, with cars somewhat easier this week. 

Ben Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
is the proud father of a baby girl. 




















schooner shipments of lumber to California, besides sup- 
plying the ship yard and shipping some by rail. Cars 
recently have become a little more plentiful. 

The Peninsula site is now, with the great improvements 
that have been made the last two years, one of the best 
on the river. The high hill back of it has been greatly 
encroached upon for plant space, and the shore land 
nearly out to the deep water dock of the company is being 
filled in, giving a great water frontage and ample yard 
room. An automobile road has been built from the boule- 
vard above to the plant. The entire site is protected by 
a high picket fence recently completed. A number of 
buildings have been constructed for the ship building 
work together with a 3-story general office building. On 
the hill above are the general office building of the lum- 
ber company, and the club house where President Knapp 
and department heads dine and frequently lodge as well, 
so as to devote all their waking hours to their work. 


Among Portland Lumbermen 


Frank Morrill, superintendent of the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Cascade Locks, Ore., the output of which 
is handled by the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. at Portland, 
is now in the local office of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
as service man, assisting Sales Manager E. T. Sturgeon. 
His place at the Wind River mill has been taken by 
H. Wilkinson, formerly superintendent of the Bridal Veil 
plant of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., the output of 
which concern also is handled by the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co. For some months Mr. Wilkinson has been on the road 
as salesman for the Douglas Fir Co. 

T. P. White, formerly of McCormick & White, Omaha 
Neb., has severed his connection with that concern and 
will be in Portland next week on.his way to Aberdeen, 
Wash., where he will take a position in the sales depart- 
ment of the Pacific Lumber Agency. For some time 
McCormick & White have represented the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co., of Portland, in Iowa and Nebraska. 

The Brix-Sand Lumber Co., of which Lester Brix and 


A VIEW OF FOUR WAYS AT THE PENINSULA SHIP BUILDING CO, PLANT 


The Northwest Engineering Corporation, with offices 
in the Spalding Building, consists of E. L. Oehmen, presi- 
dent; E. B. Miller, secretary and treasurer, and T. Coale, 
vice president. They were formerly with the Colby Engi- 
neering Co., Portland, and are designing, constructing and 
sales engineers, specializing in cranes for sawmills and 
ship yards and other heavy power machinery. They 
recently started in business and report a very satisfactory 
progress, They are making a crane that is meeting with 
success with Coast ship yards. 

One floor in the Northwestern National Bank Building, 
Portland, is taken up with the Government offices that 
have much to dq with the fir lumber production for the 
Government. H. B. Van Duzer, director for Oregon of the 
fir production board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
has his offices here, as does Lloyd J. Wentworth, district 
supervisor for Oregon of the wooden ship building. His 
territory extends as far north as Vader, Wash., but is 
exclusive of Coos Bay, in Oregon. Mr. Wentworth is 
manager of the Portland Lumber Co, and Mr, Van Duzer 
is manager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., Portland. 
Jay 8. Hamilton is the distribution and embargo: officer 
for the fir production board, and he has as assistant 
A. B. Wastell, formerly secretary of the old Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Edward 
Ostrander is traffic manager. He also was at one time 
secretary of the Oregon & Washington association, but 
for several years has been with the Oregon railroad com- 
mission. Charles R. Webber has charge of the placement 
of orders. For the last two years he has been sales 
manager for the Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 
Mr. Hamilton is at the head of the J. 8. Hamilton Lum- 
ber Co., Portland. This is a strong staff of experienced 
men who have been called from active business to Govern- 
ment service. 

Portland Notes 

Loggers feel that the new Government prices of $10, 
$15.50 and $19 for logs are too low, and that a camp run- 
ning largely to low grade logs will have hard work 
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getting out even, tho a camp getting a large percentage of 
high grade logs of long lengths can fare better. Charles 
G. Briggs, of Holland, Briggs & Avery, is of the opinion 
that the Government must be shown the actual cost figures 
to have the justice of the producers’ contention recog- 
nized. The representatives of the loggers who went to 
Washington with the west Coast lumber committee re- 
cently supposed they were going there to advise the 
Government boards regarding the north Coast log supply 
and facilities for getting the logs out, but the day 
before their appearance before the price fixing board 


JOINT THRU RATES RECOMMENDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—In a tentative report 
proposed by Attorney-Examiner Marshall and made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 
9536—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association vs. 
Southern Pacific Railway Co. et al.—the establishment of 
joint thru rates on forest products from Willamette Valley 
points to destinations in Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and the provinces of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Canada, is recommended. 

Mr. Marshall holds that the existing rate adjustment is 
unduly discriminatory and prejudicial. At present the 
points involved take the coast group or Portland rate, plus 
the local rate to Portland, which averages 8.6 cents per 
100 pounds. The examiner holds there is no justification 
for continuing the present adjustment. 

He suggests a fair adjustment would be to add 5 cents 
to the Coast group rate on shipments to points on the 
northern lines to which that rate is 35 cents; to those 
points where the Coast group rate is 40 and 45 cents he 
recommends that 24% cents be added from Willamette 
Valley points of origin. ath ac 

The points affected are on the Southern Pacific, Sher- 
wood to Leona, Ore., inclusive. Points in Willamette 
Valley south of Leona, which ship lumber, under the pro- 
posed adjustment, would enjoy rates on the same relative 
basis. 


_— aa 


RESIGNS AS TEXAS MANAGER OF COMPANY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Beaumont, Tex., April 10.—Aurelius Milch has re- 
signed as Texas manager of the Standard Export Lumber 
Co. and was succeeded by J. Claude Dawson, until re 
cently manager of the company’s office at Gulfport, 
Miss. Mr. Dawson formerly had charge of the Port 
Arthur office, a branch of Beaumont, the headquarters 
for Texas. Mr. Milech has not announced his future 
plans. 

Judge Gordon Russell, in the Federal court here, today, 
refused to grant Mr. Milch’s application for naturaliza- 
tion papers. The applicant is a native of Austria and he 
filed his application two weeks ago. Judge Russell made 
no comment. It has been the fixed policy to refuse citizen- 
ship to all natives of enemy countries since the war began. 








ACTING DIRECTOR EXPLAINS TELEGRAM 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 10.—The impression that a 
general embargo has been, placed on shipments of com- 
mercial lumber is not correct. No general embargo order 
has been issued. The impression apparently had _ its 
origin in a telegram sent by Charles Edgar, acting 
director of lumber, to the southern pine and other lumber 
emergency bureaus reading as follows: 

Notify all your mills that they must not ship any com- 
mercial orders so long as they have lumber on hand 
which can be appplied on unembargoed Government 
orders. 

Lumbermen here are not inclined to take particular 
exception to this proposition, which is specifically limited. 
In explaining it today, Mr. Kdgar called special attention 
to the words ‘‘unembargoed Government orders.’’ 

The fact is that embargoes placed by individual rail- 
roads on lumber are seriously embarrassing Government 
work. Conferences have been in progress here during the 
last three days with a view to finding means for getting 
Government shipments thru the embargoed points. 

Under the terms of Mr. Edgar’s telegram sawmills may 
ship commercial orders in those cases where they are un- 
able to ship Government orders on account of such em- 
bargoes. That Government business must be given the 
preference has long been accepted by lumbermen. 

At various times the railroads have placed embargoes 
on shipments of lumber for any purpose, seriously em- 
barrassing mills sawing stock for various Government pur- 
poses, including lumber and timbers for ship yard con- 
struction and even for ship building. 





WHOLESALERS DECIDE TO ACT IN DEFENSE 

Fear that the policy of the Government in deciding 
to buy its lumber for war requirements from the manu- 
facturers will ultimately have the effect of eliminating 
the wholesalers of lumber resulted in members in the 
wholesale branch of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago holding conferences this week, at which not 
only were resolutions prepared and sent to B. M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., outlining the part the wholesaler plays 
in the lumber industry, but appeals were made to lum- 
ber associations in various large lumber centers thruout 
the country to take action in defense of the wholesale 
trade. A telegram was sent to Chairman Baruch, and 
the resolutions later prepared were accompanied by a 
letter asking his consideration of the wholesalers’ ap- 
peal and his expression as chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. Copies of the resolutions were also 
sent to lumber associations in various large wholesale 
centers—in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Houston and Beaumont, Tex.; Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, Minn.; Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; 





they learned that they must be in a position to present 
cost data, which they were unable to get on such short 
notice. 

During the absence of Jay 8. Hamilton, who is handling 
the distribution of orders for the fir production board, 
Arthur Chatterton, his assistant in the affairs of the 
J. 8S. Hamilton Lumber Co., is attending to that com- 
pany’s business in an efficient manner. 

John A. McPherson recently returned after spending 
several months in Detroit and is looking after the affairs 
of George L. and J. A. MePherson at the Portland office. 


Previous to last summer he was for several years in 
charge of the San Francisco office and of the firm’s tim- 
berland and timber bond business. His brother, George 
lL, McPherson, most of the time is at Aberdeen, Wash., 
being receiver for the Slade timber interests. ‘The Me. 
Phersons are having some of their western Oregon timber 
logged under contract. 

John K. Lyon, president, and Arno Mereen, general 
superintendent of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Cal., and Marshfield, Ore., were in Portland this week in 
connection with Government work. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Portland, Ore.; Omaha, Neb.; Montgomery, Birming- 
ham and Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Meridian, 
Jackson and Hattiesburg, Miss., and Louisville, Ky. 
At the Wednesday conference the following telegram 
was sent to wholesalers of the lumber associations in 
the above mentioned cities: 

See AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, April 6, page 37: National 
Wholesalers’ resolutions. Wire us what action you take and 
if you will coéperate. We are today sending following wire 
to KE, F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, 66 broadway, New York City: ‘We today passed 
resolutions similar to yours in reference to Government’s at- 
titude toward wholesalers. Wire us full particulars stating 
when and where our committee can meet with yours and fully 
cooperate, lave you legal or other representatives in Wash- 
ington? We are asking coéperation from wholesale organiza- 
tions thruout South and West,” 

WHOLESALERS OF LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

The resolutions which were sent to Chairman Baruch 
and wholesalers in different cities on Thursday follow 
on this page. It is the intention of the wholesalers in 
the local trade to send a committee to Washington, 
D. C., to meet with Mr. Baruch, if such a conference 
can be arranged. No further action was taken along 
that line pending a reply to the letter and resolutions 
sent him, Secretary O. A. Pier of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis answered with a message that a 
meeting would be held in St. Louis on Friday and 
that he would promptly notify the Chicago wholesalers 
what action was taken. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CHICAGO 
WHOLESALERS 


Whereas, The wholesalers of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago are vitally affected by 
the action of the director of lumber in adopting 
the policy for the Government to purchase lum- 
ber from the manufacturers only, thus elimi- 
nating the services of the wholesalers, who con- 
stitute a large and important branch of the 
lumber industry; and 

Whereas, Such policy destroys the normal man- 
ner in which a large percentage of the lumber 
product of the country has been distributed; and 

Whereas, We desire a hearing before the proper 
authorities; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we believe that there exists a 
misconception on the part of the Government 
representatives regarding the importance and 
true relations that the legitimate and responsible 
wholesale lumber dealers bear to the lumber 
industry and we therefore earnestly request an 
opportunity to present to proper authorities the 
following facts: 

(1) Service to Consumers: The railroads and 
car builders and other large consumers of the 
United States have found from experience that 
the most dependable manner of securing their 
lumber requirements is thru the wholesaler, and 
their interests will be best served by a continu- 
ance of the previous system of buying. The retail 
dealer and every branch of the consuming in- 
dustries require the services of the wholesalers, 
who are organized for the purpose of assembling 
various kinds of stocks. 

(2) Service to Manufacturer: The wholesaler 
is necessary to the manufacturers for the dis- 
tribution of their product. The United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Report No. 114, 
page 30, issued Jan. 24, 1917, reads as follows: 

‘*The lumber wholesaler, however, has a neces- 
sary and valuable place in the trade. Over 95 
percent of the sawmills of the country, producing 
nearly 40 percent of the lumber cut, are of com- 
paratively small size, manufacturing less than 
10,000,000 feet annually. A majority of these 
plants are unable to maintain their own selling 
organizations; and, except as they supply local 
trade, must rely largely upon selling agencies or 
wholesalers to market their lumber. Wholesalers 
also have held their ground in many cases because 
their efficiency and established position have 
made it to the advantage of the manufacturer to 
deal with them or because their trade connections 
controlled a market which the manufacturer 
could not reach.’’ 

A large proportion of the sawmills of the 
United States are financially dependent on the 
wholesalers for their operation. 

(3) Service to the Nation: The wholesale 
lumber industry comprises many thousand citi- 
zens who pledge their loyalty to the President 
and the Government of the United States and 
place at the command of the Government their 
entire resources. 

We can not believe that it is the policy of the 
Government to discriminate against or injure 
our industry and therefore we ask that a hearing 
be given us at as early date as possible. 


Wholesalers of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago. 











LUMBERMEN 


NO DECISION ON FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—No decision has yet 
been announced regarding the design or number of new 
freight cars to be ordered by the Government. There was 
an intimation today that wood may be used for the sides 
of about 25,000 gondola cars that were to have been all 
steel. Lumbermen were asked whether the material could 
be furnished and replied in the affirmative. 


NR 


ORDERS FOR HOUSE CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuIneton, D. C., April 10.—During the last three 
days the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received 
orders for lumber aggregating 7,793,000 feet, to be de- 
livered to various places where Government construe- 
tion is underway in addition to that already placed for 
housing employees at the big Government smokeless 
powder plant near Nashville aggregating more than 
7,000,000 feet. The contractors have requested that addi- 
tional orders be placed for numerous cottages, bungalows 
and dwelling houses aggregating about 3,000,000 feet. 
The additional orders have not yet been distributed by the 
director of lumber. 

The understanding here is that eventually all construc- 
tion for the Government outside of ships, navy yards and 
the like, will be handled thru the reorganized construc- 
tion division of the War Department, which was the old 
cantonment division. This work now comes under the 
supervision of Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, but 
immediately in charge are specialists of recognized stand- 
ing. Once the administration bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to merge various Government offices for the better 
handling of war problems becomes a law the construc- 
tion division will ‘‘hit its stride.’’ 

It is understood that virtually all housing operations 
will ultimately be handled thru this office. It is not con- 
sidered likely that the general housing bill, pending in a 
Senate committee, will carry more than $50,000,000 in its 
final form. Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, and others told the committee that this 
amount is inadequate and gave specific illustrations, The 
Bethlehem Steel Co., it was pointed out, is unable to put 
forth a maximum effort in the manufacture of artillery 
and ordnance for the army because of inadequate housing 
facilities. This statement was made to the Senate military 
affairs committee by Eugene Grace, president of the com- 
pany, who was backed up by Mr. Baruch and others. 





NEW ENGLAND LUMBERMEN TO CONFER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—The Government con- 
templates the use of New England spruce lumber to a 
larger extent in construction work as well as for supple- 
menting Pacific coast spruce for aircraft construction. A 
delegation of New England lumbermen arrived here to- 
day for a conference regarding the greater use of spruce. 





— 


NORTH CAROLINA MILLS ALLOWED INCREASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D, C., April 10.—The price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board today decided to 
allow the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau $1 per 
thousand feet more on lumber and timber sold the Gov- 
ernment, with an additional allowance of $2 freight on 
timbers. The new price list was not made public. It is 
conceded that North Carolina pine mills are in bad shape 
and the increase was largely in recognition of this fact. 





CAR SCHEDULE REQUIRES MUCH LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., April 11.—Without having 
specific information regarding the number of wooden 
freight cars to be ordered by the Government, lumber- 
men here are estimating that between 600,000,000 and 
700,000,000 feet of lumber will be required for this 
purpose. Representatives of Douglas fir interests agree 
with southern pine men that it would not be advisable to 
attempt to build single sheath wooden box cars. 





WASHINGTON LUMBERMEN SUBSCRIBE 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 9.—Lumbermen here are 
subscribing to the Third Liberty Loan on the lists of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation. All indications up to 
date are to the effect that the $3,000,000,000 sale will be 
heavily oversubscribed, as in the case of the former loans. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, however, does not 
want any man, woman, boy or girl, to proceed on the 
theory that the loan will be oversubscribed and fail to 
buy a bond. The way to make it a complete success and 
once more demonstrate to the Germans that the American 
people are united behind the President for victory is for 
every individual who can do so, even at a real sacrifice, 
to put a hand in his pocket and ‘‘lift.’’ 
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PRACTICAL PLAN 


How to increase to the utmost the production of food- 
stuffs thruout the country is one of the most pressing 
questions of the hour. Remarkable results along this 
line were achieved last year thru the initiative and the 
sustained codperation of a group of patriotic business 
men of the State of New York, who evolved a plan that 
enabled thousands of small farmers to increase their pro- 
duction to a point that otherwise would have been im- 
possible. Not only that, but it enabled women and boys 
and girls to get into the food producing game, with most 
gratifying results. In a nutshell, the proposition may 
briefly be stated in these terms: $15,000 actual expense, 
plus brains, patriotism and industry, equalled an addi- 
tional $18,000,000 crop yield for the State of New York 
last year. The story of how this amazing result was ob- 
tained is told in an article by James N. Rosenberg re- 
cently appearing in the New York Evening Post. As 
the same plan can be successfully worked in any com- 
munity where similar conditions prevail, on a larger or 
smaller scale as the case may be, the facts are deserving 
of close study by all business men, bankers, or others who 
may be in position to inaugurate or codperate in such a 
movement, as a practical contribution toward winning 
the war. Lumber associations and clubs, commercial as- 
sociations, rotary clubs and other organizations of busi- 
ness men might be able to render valuable assistance in 
getting such a proposition launched in their communities. 

Something over a year ago a little group of New York 
men, impressed by the fact that there were in the State 
thousands of acres that would produce nothing unless 
the small farmers were extended some financial aid, 
created a fund of $500,000 to be loaned in sums of $100 
without security of any sort except a character endorse- 
ment carrying no liability for the endorser. This was 
the secret of the plan’s success, These small borrowers 
could not furnish security for even $100 loans, but bank- 
ing on human nature and the fact that the average man 
of good character and clean record will meet his just ob- 
ligations the men behind the plan requested the officials 
of the State Grange to appoint local credit committees to 
pass upon applications for loans, basing their verdict 
upon the farmer’s general reputation and his farming 
ability. Farmers thus vouched for by the local commit- 
tees were promptly loaned $100 on their unsecured notes, 
to be used for the purchase of seed, fertilizer or other 








essential for raising a crop. The following is the form 
of note used: 


Patriotic Farmers’ Fund Note 


GRMN SG ciovg 6-4.6'%a. tiesiwsiuie 
ee Cae after date, or earlier at my option, I promise 
to pay to the: order Of . ciccccccss yA re ae Bank 
aoe ) ...... dollars, for value received, with interest 


at the rate of 4% percent per annum. 

This loan has been made to assist me in planting or caring 
for my crop and to secure payment thereof. I hereby declare 
that all of said crop shall be held by me in trust for the holder 
of this note. The said crop may be sold by me in the ordi- 
nary course of business, the proceeds to be collected by me 
and to be held by me in trust, separate and apart from all 
other funds, for the holder of this note. It is however, under- 
stood that I may use out of said proceeds, as and when the 
same are collected, such sums as were necessary for the proper 
harvesting and marketing of my crop. 

fe 

The fund of $500,000, which was named ‘‘ The Patri- 
otic Farmers’ Fund,’’ was deposited in two New York 
city banks. These banks communicated with all the 
country banks thruout the State, sending them samples 
of the patriotic farmers’ fund notes and of the forms 
used by the local credit committees for character. en- 
dorsements, and stating that loans for not to exceed $150 
each made on these forms would be taken up by the two 
New York city banks. Thus was completed the chain 
that had been welded to aid the small farmer attain to 
maximum crop production, a chain composed of the fol- 
lowing links: the group of business men who collectively 
subscribed the $500,000 fund, the two New York banks 
of deposit, the State Grange officials, the local credit 
committee, and the country bank thru which the individ- 
ual loans were made. Carrying the figure a little further 





BUY A BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 


What are our paltry dollars compared 
with what the boys over there are giving- 
—even tho we go the limit? 


@ BUY A BOND ® 
@ anos vans 4 


BUY A BOND. BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 


FOR INCREASED CROP PRODUCTION 


the following links might be added: the small farmer, the 
$100 cash placed in his hands, the seed and fertilizer 
bought with it, and finally, the $18,000,000 crop increase 
for the State which resulted. 

It will be observed that the notes carried 4%4 percent 
interest, which while less than the current commercial 
rate for secured loans, nevertheless placed the proposi- 
tion upon a business rather than a charity basis. The 
entire expense of administering the fund was $15,000, 
covering salaries for clerical assistance, advertising, post- 
age, printing and all other necessary overhead. The 
investors will receive their money back in due course, 
all the notes that had matured up to the time the article 
referred to was written (over half of the total amount 
loaned) having been repaid. 

A valuable by-product of the campaign has been the 
bringing together of the small farmer and the local 
banker, increasing the mutual respect of both parties to 
the transaction. The small farmer, unaccustomed to do- 
ing business with the bank, has learned that the local 
banker is his friend and anxious to help him increase his 
producing ability and consequently his prosperity. The 
banker, on the other hand, has learned to respect the small 
farmer whose visible assets may be small but who has 
character and ability, and it will be easier hereafter for 
him to obtain small loans from his local bank on such 
security as he can offer. 

After the harvesting of the crops campaigns were in- 
augurated to get the farmers to raise more sheep and 
hogs, loans up to $300 being made for the purchase of 
sheep, and up to $100 for the purchase of swine. These 
loans were made without age limit to. borrowers, young 
boys and girls being thus encouraged to raise sheep and 
swine, 

With such a splendidly successful example as this 
there surely is incentive for public spirited men of means 
to invest in ‘‘patriotic farmers’ funds,’’ sponsored by 
chambers of commerce, defense councils, or groups of in- 
dividuals, and thus help produce the foodstuffs that will 
be so much needed to win the war. 

The secretary of the patriotic farmers’ fund which-has 
been described is Mare W. Cole, Utica, N. Y., who will 
be glad to give further information and answer inquiries 
from persons who may be interested in putting the plan 
into operation in their communities. 


HOW TO BUILD A LOGGING RAILROAD WITH A DITCHER 


There is an old saying to the effect that there is more 
than one way to kill a cat, and the same is true regard- 
ing the construction of a logging railroad. ‘The latest 
method to be developed is that of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., Potlatch, Ida., according to Albert M. Wolf, who is 
connected with the Condron Co., structural engineer of 
Chicago. The Potlatch Lumber Co., after purchasing 
a ditcher, decided that the machine could be used 
for many other purposes besides ditching, so it was turned 
into a pieced § grading, grubbing and track-laying ma- 
chine in the building of a logging railroad. Of course, 
this method of construction can not be followed where 
the country is excessively rough, but in many cases where 
a ‘*grass root’’ logging line is to be laid it will work 
very well, saving money, men and time. 


The single column illustration shows a ditcher of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. at work grading the bed for a 
logging railroad. As the work proceeds, the ditcher moves 
forward under its own steam on a portable track, built 
in three sections. While the ditcher is resting on two 
of these sections, the third is picked up from behind and 
swung around to the front and dropped in place by the 
boom. Ties 10x11 inches, 10 feet long and closely spaced 
are used. The sections are also braced with diagonal 
pieces of 1x114-inch strap iron, held in place by ‘%4-inch 
wood screws and extending from corner to corner of the 
section. In case a deeper fill is necessary than it is pos- 
sible for the dipper to make by scooping out dirt along- 
side, it has been found that tree tops and small logs form 
a satisfactory foundation on which to dump the earth, 
as shown in the illustration. 

Where the grading required is slight, the Potlatch com- 
pany has found it possible to log off the right of way, 
pull the stumps and do the necessary clearing with the 
ditcher, besides making the fill or cut as the case may be. 

Side hill cuts do not present any great difficulty, as 
the company recently made an 8-foot cut 300 feet long 
on a 6 percent grade; fills as deep as 8 to 10 feet on a 
4 percent grade have also been made. After the grad- 
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DITCHER HEALING A RAIL INTO JOINT ON THE TRACK 
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GRADING THE BED FOR A LOGGING RAILROAD 


ing is completed perhaps the most interesting part of 
the performance begins. The ditcher is run back over 
the line and mounted on a flat car as shown in the illus- 
tration at the right. The flat car has steel rails on the 
deck, which allows the ditcher to run back and forth the 
length of the car. ‘Two flat cars are coupled to the ditcher 
car, the one nearest to the ditcher being loaded with 
steel rails, while the other is loaded with ties. After 
the removal of the dipper boom the ditcher may be used 
as a movable crane and is ready to act as a track layer, 
the only equipment required being two tie slings, made 
from short lengths of cable with a hook at each end and 
a pair of rail tongs. 

In operation the ditcher is run back to the end of the 
car nearest the ties and a slingful is picked up. The 
machine then runs to the forward end, as shown in an 
accompanying illustration, and lowers the ties in place. 


The tie slings are taken off then and the rail tongs at- 
tached. A rail is picked up from the car by center tongs 
of a special non-teetering type. The rail is swung around 
in front and heeled into the angle bars attached to a 
rail already laid. T'wo men are employed to put on the 
bridles that hold the rails in line and to gage until the 
spiking crew does its work. One man also brings angle 
bars forward from the front of the rail car and places 
them on the rails, while another man bolts up the joints, 
and still another man carries bridles up ahead, to be used 
as fast as the rail is laid up to them. These, together 
with the operator and fireman of the ditcher, make a crew 
of sixteen men required for laying track, the gang being 
made up as follows: T'wo men on tie ear, six men dis- 
tributing ties, one man attaching rail tongs, two men 
heeling in rails and putting on bridles, one man carrying 
bridles, one man placing angle bars on rails, one bolter, 
two men to operate the ditcher. - 

The method of getting the rails in place is worthy of 
special mention. The ditcher, after swinging the rail 
around in front, is run out to the end of the flat car 
on which it operates, so that the near end of the rail is 
swung slightly beyond the joint. The machine then backs 
up until the line that holds the rails hangs at a consider- 
able angle, in which position the rail is easily heeled into 
joint, as shown in the illustration on the left. The rail 
tongs are so constructed that they release as soon as the 
rail rests entirely on the ties. The spiking crew, work- 
ing behind the machine, consists of two bolters, fifteen 
spikers and one spike peddler, a total of eighteen men. 
Thus, the total crew required to lay the track numbers 
thirty-four men. As much as 3,000 feet of track has 
been laid in a day by this crew on heavy grades and 
where trees on the right of way must be cleared off. On 
straight work, without clearing, it is estimated that one 
mile of track a day can be laid. By the use of the 
ditcher in this way the company saves the wages of a 
number of men and is able to make good speed in track- 
laying. 
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A FLAT CAR AT THE POTLATCH OPERATION 
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NATION’S BUSINESS MEN HOLD GREAT CONVENTION 


Sixth Annual Meeting of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. Marked by Large Attendance and Patriotic Fervor—‘“Ships” Is 
the Absorbing Topic - War Phases of Business, Finance and Transportation Discussed 


Dominating every session and conference of the sixth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States held in Chicago this week was the 
‘¢win the war’’ sentiment, and the grim determination 
to subordinate everything else to that end. Imposing 
in numbers and impressive in its purpose the very atmos- 
phere of the convention was charged with patriotism 
and high resolve. With a membership made up of 1,032 
commercial organizations, representing an underlying 
membership of 505,280 corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals, the tremendous influence wielded by this great 
body of representative business men is apparent, and the 
unanimity with which every patriotic sentiment uttered 
was endorsed, even tho it spelled financial sacrifice in 
some cases, is conclusive evidence that the business inter- 
ests of this country are solidly behind the Government 
in the prosecution of the war. . 

There were 1,160 registered delegates in attendance. 
The convention arrangements were perfect, every facil- 
ity and convenience being afforded. The main sessions 
were held in the Auditorium Theater, and the convention 
headquarters was at the Congress Hotel, where some 
of the group conferences were held. A detail of man- 
agement much appreciated by the delegates and visitors 
was the practice of throwing on a screen at the rear of 
the stage the name of the speaker occupying the plat- 
form, so that those who failed to catch the name in the 
introduction, or who came into the meeting late, could 
always tell just who was speaking, and by referring to 
the program ascertain the subject. R. Goodwyn Rhett, 
of Charleston, 8. €., president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, presided at the principal 
sessions in the Auditorium. The addresses were all of an 
exceptionally high order, as befitted the character of the 
assemblage. Thru them all, as already intimated, ran 
the keynote of patriotism and the determination to back 
up the boys over there and to smash German propaganda 
and intrigue at home. 

The convention opened at 11:00 a. m. Wednesday with 
the address of welcome by Lucius Teter, president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, which was briefly 
responded to by President Rhett. 

The annual report of the board of directors, read by 
General Secretary Elliot H. Goodwin, was a masterly 
analysis and resumé of the work accomplished by the 
chamber during the last year. The scope of the cham- 
ber’s activities and the work accomplished may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the report in full makes a 
pamphlet of fifty pages, copies of which were distributed 
among the delegates. 

After the appointment of the committees on credentials 
and resolutions the report of the treasurer was sub- 
mitted. This showed the chamber to be in excellent finan- 
cial condition. Total receipts from all sources during 
the last year were $446,756.91; disbursements $419,- 
947.17, leaving a balance on hand Dee. 31 of $26,809.74 

The afternoon session Wednesday opened with the ad- 
dress of President Rhett, who traced the development of 
this country from its early beginnings to its present 
proud position among the nations of the world, and 
showed the great part which the American business man 
has played in achieving this result. Then turning from 
the material to the spiritual side of our national life, 
the speaker referred to our early struggle for liberty, 
to the test of our free institutions that came in the 
Civil War of a half century ago, and the amalgamation 
of all races that have come from the ends of the earth 
to enjoy the freedom granted them here. 

‘*Germany never made a greater mistake’’ said Mr. 
Rhett, ‘‘than when she failed to recognize that the 
great heart of America beats in sympathy with the aspi- 
rations of humanity, and that her ideals are those that 
make life worth living; now she will have to learn that 
the size of our fist is-as big as the heart behind it.’’ 
When the war broke out, said Mr. Rhett, thousands of 
business men sought only to find the places where they 
could be of the greatest service to their country. Many 
went into military service, while others devoted them- 
selves to administrative or other duties in Washington or 
elsewhere. Mr. Rhett said that the great need in busi- 
ness today is a wider application of the spirit of codpera- 
tion both among business men and between employers 
and employees, pointing out that only by such a spirit 
of helpful codperation can the spirit of industrial unrest, 
which was so marked and menacing an element before 
it was overshadowed by the war, be quelled. While we 
are making the world safe for democracy, said he, we 
must not fail to make democracy safe for America. 

A telegram was then read from Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, who was 
scheduled to address the convention on the subject of 
shipping, as follows: 


It is with keen) regret that I find my duties are such * 


that it will be impossible for me to address the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. I was 
anxious to address your great organization because I be- 
lieve you represent that class of business men who possess 
the broad vision of the nation’s affairs so necessary at this 
trying time. The members of the shipping board feel that 
you are upholding us in our tasks and we are anxious for 
your continued coéperation. It is my sincere wish that 
your convention may have the success which it so richly 
merits. 

Next came a fine address by Hon. Charles 8, Hamlin, 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Hamlin alluded in 
his opening remarks to Secretary W. G. McAdoo as the 
greatest financier since Alexander Hamilton, and then 
launched into a discussion of the true basis of war financ- 
ing. ‘‘We have got to increase the production of neces- 
sities for war purposes in this country and we have got 
to reduce the production of luxuries and non-essentials,’’ 








said the speaker. Elaborating along this line, he said 
that the war must be financed from the savings of the 
people. The Government wants goods, not money, and 
the only way to provide the goods needed is by sav- 
ings and sacrifices which release men and materials for 
the production of commodities needed for war purposes. 
There is a happy medium between ‘‘ business as usual’’ 
and the absolute stoppage of production of all non-es- 
sentials. If we are to have ‘‘business as usual,’’ said 
he, ‘‘we may as well say ‘let us eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die.’’’ Rather let us say, ‘‘let us save 
and sacrifice so that tomorrow we may crush the Hun.’’ 
Our boys over there are offering their lives and some 
of us may have to offer our profits. Speaking of the 
recently established War Finance Corporation and the 
capital issues’ committee he said that these agencies 
would help the necessary industries, including the build- 
ing of homes essential for the health and comfort of 
our people. 

Every sound bank and trust company in the United 
States should come into the Federal Reserve system, con- 
tinued Mr. Hamlin. Many people think we should have 
declared war sooner. When the Lusitania was sunk the 
Federal Reserve system had been in operation less than 
six months. ‘‘Does anyone think,’’ asked the speaker, 
‘‘that we could raise twelve or fifteen billion dollars a 
year under the old national bank system?’’ Mr. Hamlin 
closed his address with a scathing denunciation of Ger- 
man methods of warfare as exemplified from the begin- 
ning of the conflict until the present time, saying that 
‘‘compared with the kaiser Sitting Bull was a philanthro- 
pist.’’ His address was punctuated with frequent ap- 
plause and his fiery peroration brought the audience to 
its feet with prolonged cheers. 

The next speaker was Harry A. Wheeler, vice presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Chicago, who is 
chairman of the National Chamber’s committee on rail- 
roads. Mr. Wheeler, who was the first president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was accorded 
a most enthusiastic reception, The question of whether 
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continued Government ownership of railroads following 
the end of the war is to the best interest of the 
country is one that will need to be faced, said Mr. 
Wheeler, and this chamber must study and analyze the 
proposition from all sides and be ready to declare itself 
courageously whether its decision be for or against pri- 
vate ownership. He expressed no opinion one way or 
the other, but urged a careful, impartial study of the 
whole subject, to the end that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States may be in a position to speak with 
a clear voice and definite convictions at the proper time. 
The members of the chamber have a double responsi- 
bility, said the speaker; first, to see that nothing shall 
be allowed to retard the prosecution of the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and then to see that after the war the 
structure of our industries is carried forward to the 
highest point that intelligently directed energy can carry 
it. Like the other speakers, Mr. Wheeler expressed him- 
self upon the subject of Prussianism in a way that met the 
vociferous approval of his hearers. ‘‘The God of the 
Hun is not my God, nor the God of your fathers. Until 
the war is ended wegean have butifone goal and that is 
the crushing of milftary autocracy and the wiping of 
Prussianism from the face of the earth.’’ 

The next speaker was Waddill Catchings, chairman 
of the war committee of the chamber, who was one of 
three speakers on the topic ‘‘Government Organization 
in Relation to Business in War.’’ Mr. Catchings spoke 
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of the efforts put forth by the chamber thru its com- 
mittees during the last few months in the direction of 
securing efficient centralized control of the purchase of 
war materials. Recent developments at Washington 
have resulted in at least approximating the centralized 
control which Mr. Catchings and many others have felt 
to be essential for winning the war. He strongly urged 
the passage of the Overman bill. 

Edward A. Filene, president of William Filene Sons’ 
Co., Boston, and chairman of the war shipping commit- 
tee of the chamber, was the next speaker. ‘‘It seems 
to me possible,’’ said Mr, Filene, ‘‘that ship building 
on a very large scale might be done here on the Lakes, 
Your ship yards could turn out a large number of 3,500- 
ton standardized ships which could be cut in half and 
taken thru the Welland Canal as has been so frequently 
done. I would like to see ship yards on the Lakes 
launching 3,500-ton ships at the rate of three a day, and 
I believe it could be done.’’ The speaker also pointed 
out the opportunity that exists for plants in the middle 
West to get into the game on even a larger scale than 
at present by increasing the production of standardized 
parts for ships, to be assembled at the great fabricating 
yards at the seaboard. He stated that there are in the 
country 3,500 plants now making parts for fabricated 
ships. Mr. Filene then spoke in part as follows: 


If there is one chance in 100 that we shall be short of 
ships in the next six months, then all our country’s re- 
sources in‘ men; all our country’s resources in material; 
all our country’s resources in aiding must go first of all to 
helping to turn out more ships in the next six months. 

Because ships are the bridge over which every soldier we 
train, every gun we make, every bit of food we save, every 
supply needed to win the war must go before they can be 
used, 

If the bridge is broken, if there are so few ships that there 
are gaps in the bridge, then we can not win. 

The most urgent problem before American business men 
today is this: What can business men do thru their organi- 
zations, to help get ships enough to insure victory—and to 
get them in time? 

In my judgment the American people are more responsible 
for delays in ship construction than is the Government. I 
have no desire to gloss over any ee! for delay that 
may rest upon the Government. 3ut it should be clearly 
understood that even tho the Government does its work per- 
fectly, so far as its administrative functions go, still there 
will be delays until the people in general, and we business 
men in particular, accept and discharge our full share of the 
responsibility for getting out ships. 

Nothing shows more clearly our social shortsightedness 
than the difference between the way we treat our soldiers and 
our ship workers. Suppose we had assembled our soldiers, 
given them arms and ammunition, and stopped there. Sup- 
pose we had let every individual soldier scramble for a. place 
to live. Suppose we had given little or no thought to the 
problem of locally transporting our soldiers and their sup- 
plies. Suppose we had not given expert attention to the 
problem of sanitation where we massed our soldiers. Sup- 
pose we had never cheered our soldiers as they marched 
thru the streets. 

Can we expect the maximum of speed and efficiency from 
ship workers who, after a day of hard and grueling work, 
must stand in the rain waiting for delayed and inadequate 
transportation? Can we expect the maximum of speed and 
efficiency from ship workers who must crowd into unsanitary 
and already overcrowded sleeping quarters? 

What can the business men of the United States do, espe- 
cially in these fields, to increase the speed of ship construc- 
tion? The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, thru 
its war shipping committee, has tried to formulate an answer, 

We can see to it that our local business organizations, in 
every community where ships or ship parts arg being turned 
out, shall make it their first business to organize themselves 
into an effective aid to ship building. 

For the local business organizations this will mean the 
working out of a clearly defined program to fit the specific 
needs of each community. This should not be a blanket offer 
to help, but a carefully organized service. 

The present unprecedented demand for ships means that 
every ship builder should have his whole time and energy 
free from every problem other than the actual construction of 
ships. If the business organizations in every community 
where ships, or ship parts, are being produced made a sur- 
vey of their membership, they would find in their member- 
ship men who know the problems of housing, transportation, 
power etc., they would find many corporations from whose 
staffs experts on these matters could be drawn, to say noth- 
ing of the transportation and other experts that many cham- 
bers of commerce employ. 

The business men of any community can organize their 
expert knowledge and specialized abilities, and put them at 
the disposal of the ship builder in a way that will relieve 
him of many such problems as housing, transportation and 
power to which he is now giving attention which should be 
given solely to the actual building of ships. With such 
organized assistance on the part of the business men, the 
ship builder could sit in conference with the business group 
—say once a week—thus keeping the necessary executive 
oversight while at the same time being relieved of many 
distracting problems. 

This is a time for the frankest facing of facts. We are 
in the most critical period of the war. During the next few 
months we shall send more and more troops to meet the 
stress and strain of the war at this crucial time. In any but 
this extraordinary situation, we should keep our troops on 
American soil until we were sure that we had ships enough 
to keep them fully supplied and at the same time keep unin- 
terrupted the flow of supplies to nations associated with us. 

But, notwithstanding a shortage of ships and_ the possi- 
bility of a continuing shortage of ships, our Government 
will send the troops, relying upon the fullest acceptance of 
responsibility"by business men and ship building communities 
that this shgptage shall be brought jto an end by an irre- 
sistible organtzation of all our forces behind ship building. 
In short, we shall answer the call of our allies in this hour 
of supreme need, by staking the lives of our sons upon an 
unwavering confidence that we shall see to it that ship short- 
age. is stopped by the grace of as heroic determination and 
action as Marshal Joffre voiced when in a similar crisis 
he said, “‘They shall not pass.” 


Mr. Filene was followed by Wallace D. Simmons, 
chairman of the committee on war finance, who spoke 
briefly on the chamber’s relation to the war financing 
plans of the Government. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 


On Wednesday evening an audience of 5,000 or more 
persons, comprising delegates and their wives, with 2 
large representation of the general public, assembled 
at the Auditorium to listen to patriotic addresses hy 
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Hon. Josephus Daniels, secretary of the navy, and Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior. 

Secretary Daniel’s opening statement, to the effect 
that it was a great pleasure for him to speak to an 
association the members of which since April 6, 1917, 
have subordinated all other business to the essential 
task of winning the war, was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. The distinguished speaker again and again 
emphasized the urgent need of the utmost haste in build- 
ing ships, and besought the business men present, when 
they return to their homes, to get in touch with the 
ship building interests in their communities and render 
every aid possible, even to the extent of lending skilled 
foremen, laborers, and managerial ability from their 
own establishments to speed up the production of ships. 
‘“‘The only thing that stands in the way of sending 
millions of men to France is the lack of ships,’’ said 
Mr. Daniels; ‘‘T trust that the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will feel a definite 
responsibility in their communities for doing every- 
thing possible to speed up the building of ships. The 
shipping built to carry men and supplies to France will, 
after the war is over, be used to extend our ecommerce 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. * * * This is no 
time for pessimism, neither is it a time for optimism, 
but it is a time for solemn resolution and high consecra- 
tion. * * * IT sometimes have heard men say that they 
have bought enough Liberty bonds and are going to stop 
buying. I will tell you the time to stop buying Liberty 
bonds. When our boys on the destroyers, who have 
faced the icy blasts of stormswept seas in December, 
January and February, and the lurking menace of the 
submarine; when the boys who day and night stand in 
the mud of the trenches, give up and say that they have 
done enough, then it will be time for us to stop buying 
Liberty bonds.’’ 


Secretary Lane’s Address 


Secretary Lane was introduced by President Rhett as 
appearing in a dual capacity; namely, as secretary of 
the interior, and as the personal representative at the 
convention of President Wilson, who had been invited 
to attend but finding that impossible had designated 
Secretary Lane officially to represent him. 

‘*Tf I were to speak only two words to this audience, ’’ 
said the secretary, ‘‘they would be ‘Have faith.’ Faith 
is at the foundation of all business and all government. 
Business men such as make up this convention have rest- 
ing upon them a responsibility such as rests upon no 
other class of men, for it is yours to maintain the morale 
of the business world. Our motto and our slogan must 
be: Put every dollar to use; put every hand to use; 
put every acre to use; put every idea to use. We must 
look forward to and plan for the day when the boys 
come back. We must think of the making of the new 
America that is to be. Every one of these brave boys 
should have a chance to acquire a piece of the soil of 
the country for which they have fought. We who live 
in cities are losing something; we are losing identity 
with the soil itself.’’ 

The secretary then proceeded to outline a plan 
whereby every returned soldier may acquire 40 acres 
of land. This, said he, could easily be accomplished by 
reclaiming the 4,000,000 acres of arid or semi-arid lands 
in the West, and the 15,000,000 acres of overflowed land 
in the Mississippi Valley and by utilizing the cut-over 
timber and swamp lands of the country. ‘‘I would 
take these cutover lands from their present owners at 
a fair valuation,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘pull out the 
stumps, build houses on the land, and let the men have 
forty years in which to pay.’’ The tremendous irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects necessary to make the 
arid and semi-arid lands of the West available for cul- 
tivation would furnish labor for hundreds of thousands 
of returned soldiers, to each of whom a 40-acre farm 
could be ceded as recompense for their work of recla- 
mation. 


CONVENTION DIVIDES INTO FOYR GROUPS 


Simultaneously with the Shipping sessions at the Audi- 
torium on Thursday three other important group meet- 
ings were held at the Congress Hotel, dealing with 
the following topics: (A) Government Organization 
in Relation to Business in War; (B) Finanee—Inelud- 
ing Trade Acceptances and the Effect of Government 
Financing on Industries; (C) Railroads and Highway 
Transportation. 


Government Organization in Relation to Business 


The ‘‘Group A’’ conference was presided over by 
Waddill Catchings, chairman of the war service execu- 
tive committee of the chamber, who spoke in part as 
follows: 


The purpose of the war organization of business is to make 
use of experienced business men. * * * Recognizing 
their responsibility business men in all lines of industry are 
organizing. They have formed in more than 150 industries 
war service committees to make available the best men 
there are in industry. In the past many of the most im- 
portant business men have taken no active interest in busi- 
Ness organization. They have been absorbed in their own 
problems, but in view of the war duty and_ responsibility 
upon business men these men have come forward and are 
taking their part and the war service committees are making 
available for public service the best men of the indus- 
tries, * * *# 

What the business men do today in the war largely deter- 
mines the part which they are to play after.the war. If 
business men respond effectively to the call for national 
Service, if they make themselves available for this service, 
f they effectively remove the basis of distrust, they will 
Prepare themselves for their full part in working out the 
social problems after the war. 

In this connection it is particularly true that business 
men as a whole are interested in what is done in individual 
industries. It is all business that is on trial today. The 
undertaking of each is made more difficult by the mistakes 
and successes of some. This affords a great opportunity for 
organized business as a whole in working out broad, con- 
structive policies and programs affecting all business. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, as the central 
Organization of American business, has a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility. It can focus and direct the skill 
And ability of business men as a whole and bring about a 
fense of joint responsibility and obligation. The Chamber 
if Commerce has the opportunity, thru the war-time or- 
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ganization of business, to become a vital factor in solving 
the industrial problems of the war and in laying the founda- 
tion for great constructive work for the future, 


Finance 


In the ‘‘Group B’’ meeting Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Irving National 
Bank, New York, made a strong plea for the universal 
adoption of the trade acceptance method of settling 
for goods purchased, pointing out its advantages over 
the open account system, both from the banking and 
the merchandising standpoint. Mr. Pierson’s remarks, 
in part, follow: 


It is useless to endeavor to discover any merit in the 
open account method. It is vitally wrong—almost wholly 
unsound. It came into being not as the result of normal 
business development, but thru the existence of defects and 
unfortunate tendencies which during a crisis in our history 
for a time exercised a dominating and most unfortunate 
influence upon American business. 

The open account is weak, not only because it fails prop- 
erly to serve the purpose for which it was created, namely, 
to express a commercial obligation, but also—and perhaps 
more seriously—because it has tended toward the develop- 
ment in perfectly honest men of habits of carelessness, lack 
of caution, indifference, business recklessness, not in the 
least easy to reconcile with the theory of commercial hon- 
esty. 

Under this method the buyer of merchandise promises to 
pay. ‘This is not a written promise; at best it is only ver- 
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bal and in a great majority of cases does not go beyond the 
form of a mere understanding which ordinarily covers not 
all but only a few details entering into the transaction. 

The merchandise transaction from which the obligation 
grows remains wide open until the debt is fully paid. If 
the buyer desires to return a part of the merchandise de- 
livered, or to cancel orders, and unfortunately, he does all 
too frequently so desire, the burden of proving correctness 
of deliveries rests not upon the buyer, who naturally, would 
raise the point, but upon the perhaps entirely blameless 
seller, who wishes to receive payment for his goods. 

Under the practices and customs which have developed 
from this em account, method, the seller of merchandise 
actually performs a gratuitous banking service for the buyer, 
carrying the obligation upon his bocks to maturity and fre- 
quently well beyond, without receiving credit for any gen- 
erosity outside what has come to be considered as incidental 
to the business. 

But most serious of all, the evidence we have discovered 
against the open account is the fact that a surprisingly 
large percentage of the obligations expressed in this form 
are not paid promptly at maturity. Possibly this is due 
to a tendency from which even the best of men are not 
free, to select the line of least resistance; to do first the 
things the need of doing which appears most conspicuously 
and to put off until a more convenient time performance 
upon obligations which in their form suggest the ideas of 
ease and latitude. 

We believe, and feel prepared to prove, that in the In- 
telligent and consistent use of the trade acceptance is to be 
found the possibility of relief from most of the business 
absurdities and weaknesses which appear inherent in open 
account procedure. 

We find upon the testimony of hundreds of business men 
of highest standing, experienced in the use of the trade ac- 
ceptance method, that obligations expressed in this form 
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almost without exception are paid promptly at maturity. 
Why this promptness of performance, so different from open 
account transactions, we feel under no obligation to show 
fully. It may be that the reason is the same as that which 
causes the man who buys for cash from mail order houses 
and discounts certain of his bills to allow his open account 
obligations to run well past maturity. It may be the same 
reason which makes even a careless business man avoid al- 
lowing his check to go to protest at a bank. It even may 
be that the particular business man is enabled to pay his 
acceptance premecy only by taking liberties with the time 
limits expressed in his open account obligations. 

For each man, whatever his relation to the trade ac- 
ceptance, we have a message: 

To the banker we would say that we believe the trade 
acceptance to be the best commercial paper in the field; 
that it provides a safe investment for idle funds; that 
it forms an ideal liquid asset; that it means a keener sense 
of business generally, and hence a better banking condition. 
Also, and to avoid confusion and misunderstanding, we would 
call the attention of the banker to the fact that in all of 
this trade acceptance discussion we have in mind only the 
consideration of good credit risks and contemplate no 
lengthening of credit terms. 

To the seller of merchandise we would say that the trade 
acceptance is calculated to protect his proper interests to 
the fullest extent; that it carries with it a definite promise 
to pay; an acknowledgment of the correctness of deliveries ; 
a shorter term of credit; greater flexibility of assets; better 
facilities for collection; a logical and improved relationship 
with customers and practical relief from expensive and 
burdensome practices which have grown up under the open 
account method. 

To the buyer of merchandise we would say that the trade 
acceptance operates to his distinct benefit; that it gives to 
him classification as a preferred customer, one who serves 
notice upon the business world of his disposition and ability 
to meet his obligations promptly at maturity; that it gives 
to him greater independence of action; that it provides an 
effective check against overbuying and overborrowing; that 
it tends to establish his standing with banks and in the 
discount market, and provides for him a substantially in- 
creased field of operations, 


Railroads and Highway Transportation 

At the ‘‘Group C’’ meeting for consideration of the 
subject of transportation, Alba B. Johnson, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, declared that ‘adequate 
provision of motive power, like adequate provision of other 
rolling stock, will be assured only when Congress places 
on the agency charged with the duty of regulat- 
ing rates the definite responsibility of making such rates 
as will yield earnings sufficient for proper maintenance. 
He puts quarely up to the Government the responsibility 
for adequate improvements and the capital necessary for 
providing additions and extensions. : 

While the three conferences referred to were in progress 
at the Congress Hotel, group ‘‘D’’, devoted to shipping, 
with Edward A. Filene as chairman, was in session at 
the Auditorium. . 

The principal speaker was to have been Charles Piez, 
vice president and general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, on ‘‘How Can We Get More Ships 
in the Next Six Months?’’ He, however, was obliged to 
telegraph his regrets. Other speakers discussed different 
phases of the ship building problem. Digests of these 
addresses will appear in next issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Thursday evening the delegates, their wives, guests, 
and as many of the public as could be admitted to the 
Auditorium, were addressed by the Earl of Reading, 
British ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the United States. 


WORKERS SIGN PLEDGE WILLINGLY 


SpoKANE, WasuH., April 6.—‘‘Every lumber or mill 
worker in Spokane who has been asked to enlist in the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber Workers has will- 
ingly signed his pledge to support the Government,’’ 
said Capt. E. D. Birkholz, U. 8. R., who is forming the 
legion in the Inland Empire, here today. ‘‘Today I ob- 
tained sixty pledges at the Spokane Sash & Door Fac- 
tory, and fifty at the Phoenix lumber mill. There are 250 
workers at the J. P. McGoldrick mill who are coming 
in, and 125 at the White Pine lumber mill.’’ 

Lieutenant Carl Hart, of Portland, arrived in Spokane 
yesterday to help Captain Birkholz. Lieutenant Hart 
will cover the territory of Boundary and Bonner coun- 
ties in northern Idaho. Captain Birkholz, who visited 
Idaho last week, said: 





More than 1,600 pledges were secured in Kootenal 
County, Idaho, and 600 in Coeur d’ Alene city alone, I have 
visited sixteen mills and camps and found no active 
opposition to the legion at any one. There were a few 
isolated cases of men who did not care to become identi- 
fied with the organization, but on the whole the workers 
are loyal. The work, which is being done under the direc- 
tion of Col. B. P. Disque, of the spruce production divi- 
sion of the army, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
will be continued in the Spokane district until every mill 
and camp has been visited. 


Captain Birkholz will make Spokane his headquarters. 





MORE ABOUT SHIPPING BEARS WITH LUMBER 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 8.—The Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
of this city, as recorded on page 38D of the March 23 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently made a de- 
cided hit with a certain Nebraska retailer by shipping a 
black bear in with a car of lumber. G. R. Comstock, of 
Gordon, Neb., who represents the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
of Aberdeen, Wash., in that State is the man who dis- 
covered that this method was being employed to satisfy 
the demands of the retailer. In commenting upon the 
shipment Sales Manager R. J. Fenz, of the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co., had the following to say: 


There is no use talking, that particular black bear men- 
tioned in Mr. Comstock’s letter must have been actively pur- 
sued by a lively crowd of hunters, when he concealed himself 
in a carload of lumber destined to a Lincoln (Neb.) wholesale 
firm ; however, this particular bear might not have been an 
educated bear and perhaps he could not read fhe shipping card 
posted on the outside of the car door. One of our salesmen 
has been inspired to suggest that we refer to the incident in 
an advertisement as follows: 

Our Invincible Trade-Serving Combination! Complete sat- 
isfaction given with each car and occasionally a western 
black bear added for good measure ! 

However, the fighting spirit of the people of Washington 
and Oregon is very keen and I really think that this particular 
black bear was doing his best to get to the front in France to 


do his bit toward making the Huns take to the tall timber, 
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EASTERN SPRUCE MAY BE USED FOR AIRPLANES 


Government Is Investigating Its Availability — Motor 
and Plane Deliveries Speeding Up 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 8.—Representative New 
England spruce lumbermen are due here Thursday for a 
conference with the director of lumber regarding the 
availability of New England spruce for use in aircraft 
production. The conference will be participated in by 
representatives of the aircraft board and the signal corps. 

This conference is a part of the general plan for speed- 
ing up aircraft production. While spruce production on 
the Pacific coast is looking up, the transportation situa- 
tion continues bad, and a decision has been reached to 
use some New England and eastern spruce if it is found 
available for the purpose. 

Some eastern spruce men contend that their product is 
quite as good as Pacific coast spruce for airplanes. The 
fact that in normal times Pacific coast material is pre- 
ferred naturally has given the west Coast product first 
place. 

The Government is looking at the matter from a cold- 
blooded business standpoint. It wishes to get all the 
spruce lumber possible within the next few months that 
can be turned into airplane stock. This will boost the 
production of planes and enable Uncle Sam to get many 
more battleplanes to France for use during the summer 
and fall campaigns on the western and Italian fronts. 

British aircraft experts have discovered that cypress 
lumber is not a satisfactory material for planes and are 
now calling for increased quantities of Douglas fir on short 
notice to take the place of cypress heretofore purchased. 

As heretofore announced in these dispatches, R. H. 
Downman, director of lumber, while chairman of tht 
old lumber committee told the British mission here that 
it would be disappointed in cypress as an airplane mate- 
rial. It said if it could not be used for planes other 
uses would be found for it. 

As a result of the investigation now in progress by a 
special committee of three appointed by President Wilson 
to look into airplane production in all its phases, including 
rumors of pro-German influences and profiteering, it is 
understood there will be a reorganization of the pro- 
duction end of this highly important work. . 

Just how far the reorganization will go and who, if 
anybody, will be relieved of a job at the top, remains to 
be seen. What the President wants is results. Conditions 
are such now that he is in a fair way to get them without 
radical reorganization. The principal eriticism the com- 
mittee will make, it is understood, is that too many 
changes have been made in motor and plane specifications. 

This is the same old trouble that was experienced with 
ship specifications, with the exception that a much more 
delicate mechanism was being dealt with and the men 
responsible for the changes after the approval of the 
Liberty motor proper really were aiming to develop abso- 
lutely the best aero engine extant. They knew they had 
a good engine last August, but, like most motors, some 
changes were inevitable. The fact that most motor 
changes were made on the advice of the leading automo 
bile manufacturers who are to deliver the bulk of the 
Liberty motors indicates that they were intended to 
facilitate manufacture ultimately. But meanwhile the 
motors have not been forthcoming in large quantities, 
and weeks must still pass before this stage in production 
is reached. About 200 finished motors were turned out 
in Mareh. This month 500 will be completed. Probably 
double that number will be delivered next month, and 
the number wiil multiply indefinitely, until they become 
more numerous than Uncle Sam and the Allies can use. 

In the matter of planes also numerous changes have 
been made, undoubtedly retarding production materially. 
It is confidently asserted by high officials of the signal 
corps that within the next ninety days production will be 
coming along so well that the delay will have been more 
than overcome and the construction program will prob 
ably be ahead rather than even a day behind. 

The investigating committee found nothing wrong with 
the Liberty motor, which it will pronounce an unqualified 
success, or with the planes, which are believed to be an 
equally successful achievement. 

No more changes of consequence will be ordered for the 
present, but a special board will be designated to pass 
upon changes in future series of both motors and planes. 

Meanwhile, naval seaplanes powered by Liberty motors 
are making daily express journeys between Washington 
and Newport News, Va., carrying three persons, and doing 
the trick as regularly and successfully as any flights on 
record. Liberty motors already are being shipped to the 
other side to be installed in American, British and French 
seaplanes for patrol work in the war against the U-boats. 
Seaplanes have been remarkably successful of late in 
bagging submarines. Their use for this work promises to 
be greatly enlarged. 

An agreement has been entered into between the War 
Industries Board and the piano and musical instrument 
makers under which production is to be curtailed 30 per- 
cent during April and May in order that the materials 
may be diverted to aircraft production. This curtailment 
may become permanent, and the percentage may be 
increased. Meanwhile every effort will be made to utilize 
the equipment of musical instrument plants for war work 
in order to overcome the curtailment of normal output. 





COMMITTEE STUDIES LABOR PROBLEMS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—The capital issues com- 
mittee of the Treasury Department last night authorized 
the following statement: 


The problem of making available to the Government to the 
greatest possible degree capital, labor, material.and trans- 


portation means creating a surplus of each of these elements 
so vital to our national needs at this time. 

The creation of a surplus of labor necessarily involves the 
creation of a short period of temporary unemployment, dur- 
ing which labor disengaged from unessential industry may be 
diverted to essential industry. 

To minimize any hardship upon labor arising from the 
creation of this unavoidable hiatus is the chief concern of 
all, The capital issues committee is closely studying the prob- 
lem from this point of view as it is eager that its operations 
should not create idleness any faster than the demand for 
labor can counteract. 

For this purpose a conference took place this week between 
the capital issues committee, John B. Densmore, director of 
the United States Employment Service, and Frank Morrison, 
of the American Federation of Labor. A plan was adopted 
under which the committee, before acting upon any applica- 
tion for the issue of securities the approval or disapproval of 
which would affect seriously labor conditions, will seek the 
advice of the United States Employment service, whose suc- 
cessful efforts to secure a scientific distribution of labor fitted 
to prevailing conditions are heartily supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The committee announces that during the week ended April 
4 it gave final disposition to twenty applications, aggregating 
$17,339,000, of which $1,050,000 were disapproved and $16,- 
287,000 were approved. As the latter figure included $2,581,- 
000 of approved issues representing refunding obligations, the 
aggregate of the new issues approved was $13,706,000, as 
against $66,736,000 of new issues for the same period of last 
year, 

The principal argument against the use of New Eng- 
land spruce for aircraft construction heretofore has not 
been as to quality of material, but largely as to the size 
of the timbers. The feeling here is that if the smaller 
New England stock ean be utilized the Government should 
have the advantage of it in the rush to turn out airplanes 
in constantly increasing numbers. The New England 
spruce as a rule is of slower growth and closer grain. 
This is desirable for aircraft, since the material is 
stouter. Many spruce trees on the west Coast are re- 
jected for airplane stock on account of the wider grain. 
But the west Coast timbers are many times larger. 

It is believed some of the specifications for spruce can 
be changed so that the New England material can be util- 
ized to advantage in certain parts of construction, despite 
the smaller size of the logs. 
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ORDER SUSPENDS 8-HOUR STATUTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—The following executive 
order, issued by President Wilson late last week under 
date of April 1, furnishes one more illustration of the 
ease with which the Federal 8-hour statutes can tempo- 
rarily be set aside to meet a national emergeney. Workers 
on the building involved, of course, will receive additional 
compensation for overtime. The order follows: 


In order to effect the more expeditious completion of the 
Arlington Building, said building being partly erected on the 
westerly side of Vermont Avenue, between H and I streets, 
Northwest, Washington, District of Columbia, the early com- 
pletion of said building for the use of activities of the Treas- 
ury Department engaged on work in connection with war 
measures creating a national emergency, and by virtue of the 
provisions of the Act of Congress approved March 4, 1917, 
entitled “An Act Making Provisions for the Naval Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes” 
(39 Stat. 1192), whereby it is provided “that in cases of 
national emergency the President is authorized to suspend 
provisions of law prohibiting more than eight hours labor in 
any one day of persons engaged upon work covered by con- 
tracts to the United States: Provided further, that the wages 
of persons employed upon such contracts shall be computed 
on a basis day rate of eight hours work, with overtime rates 
to be paid for at not less than time and one-half for all hours 
work in excess of eight hours,” I do hereby suspend the pro 
visions of law prohibiting more than eight hours of labor in 
any one day by persons engaged in the completion ete. of the 
above mentioned building being constructed for the Govern- 
ment in the block on the westerly side of Vermont Avenue, be- 
tween H and I streets, Northwest, Washington, D. C. This 
order will take effect from and after this date. 


NO DECISION REACHED IN CAR PROBLEM 


Wasuinaton, D. C., April 8.—When this dispatch was 
written the car committee of the Railroad Administration 
had not reached a final decision as to the number or type 
of wooden freight cars to be ordered to meet the present 
transportation emergency. A report wags in cireulation 
that owing to the shortage of steel plates the number of 
wooden box cars would be greatly enlarged. Inasmuch 
as the understanding heretofore has been that 50,000 
wooden box cars would be ordered, this report indicates 
the number will be, say, 75,000. 

A conference was tentatively called for tomorrow dur- 
ing which it was hoped a final decision might be reached. 
But the job is a big one, with numerous angles, and mem- 
bers of the committee are inclined to proceed with due 
caution. 

Here is the situation as outlined by one authority: 


(1) So far as wooden cars are concerned, the committee 
wants single sheath cars built. They are advised by persons 
in touch with the lumber industry that material for these 
cars, if the specifications now drawn are to be followed, would 
be very difficult to secure. Because of the enormous quanti- 
ties purchased by the Government for other purposes, even if 
the sizes desired were those ordinarily cut by sawmills much 
of the lumber would be delivered too green to produce the 
best results. Two-inch thick lumber is not a common prod- 
uct, more especially in 18-foot lengths. Most dry kilns are 
operated on the basis of 1-inch thickness. 

(2) Members of the committee, finding that the single 
sheath car proposition did not look promising, talked about 
turning to steel and materially reducing the number of wooden 
cars ordered. Their contention that this was the solution 
of the problem was backed in a measure by some of the car 
builders, who suggested it might be difficult to secure suffi- 
cient labor to turn out double sheath cars. 

(3) About this time Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board, took a hand in the matter, advising the Railroad 
Administration that the shipping board must have all the 
steel plates being turned out by plate mills in order to rush 
steel ships to completion and thus provide means for trans- 
porting American troops and war supplies to France. That 
there is a shortage of steel plates—a serious shortage—there 
ean be no further doubt. This threw a considerable jolt into 
the car committee. 

(4) Meanwhile, men in touch with the lumber industry en- 
deavored to point out the advisability of building many 
double sheath box cars because of the relative ease with which 
the material could be secured. The problem now before the 
committee is to determine whether they will follow the advice 
of the men who have practical and personal knowledge of the 








lumber situation or insist on building single sheath cars, 
despite the fact that it will require a much longer time to 
get the lumber, and the further fact that the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad only recently has experienced’ much disappointment 
with new single sheath wooden box cars on account of cracks 
etc. thru which grain has lost in large quantities. 

In any event, Director General of Railroads McAdoo 
has ruled that lumber purchased for car construction shall 
be ordered by the car manufacturers direct from the mills, 
As soon as the fact of this ruling became known, the 
Southern Pine, Georgia-Florida and Alabama-Mississippi 
emergency bureaus took up the matter with Charles Edgar, 
acting director of lumber, pointing out the serious effect 
on the bureaus if the orders for car material were placed 
direct with mills not bureau members. 

Hundreds of millions of feet of lumber will be required 
in the aggregate. As one bureau man remarked: ‘‘The 
placing of orders for lumber in such quantities outside of 
the bureaus would simply break up the bureaus, which 
admittedly have rendered a great service to the Govern- 
ment during the year that has passed.’’ 

The letter to Mr. Edgar was taken in person to his 
office by Thornton H. Green, special representative of the 
Southern Pine Association on car material. Mr. Green 
has been here for the last few weeks keeping in touch with 
the situation. 

Acting Director Edgar is understood to have taken the 
matter up with Mr. McAdoo in person, and the director 
general of railroads has it under advisement. The letter 
explains the work of the several emergency bureaus in 
connection with furnishing lumber for cantonment con- 
struction, for southern pine ships and for all sorts and 
kinds of emergency war construction in this country 
and in France. 

To place orders for hundreds of millions of feet of car 
material outside the bureaus at prices averaging $3 to $4 
per 1,000 feet above the bureau prices for Government 
orders, of course, would be a real injustice to the bureaus, 
which have rendered a patriotic service, and which from 
the outset have sold enormous quantities of lumber for 
Government account at prices below the commercial 
market. 

Dwight H. Davis, EK. R. Hutchins and Wilbur Hattery 
of Chicago were due to arrive in Washington Tuesday 
night to discuss with the proper authorities prices and 
specifications for Douglas fir car material. 

Inasmuch as an advanced price has been fixed for 
southern pine and yellow pine car material, it is assumed 
that a similar arrangement will be made for the fir car 
stock granting an increase over the bureau prices for 
general lumber stocks. 

Up to date the allotment of cars to the several rail- 
roads has not been given definite consideration as to 
numbers. This is due in part to the fact that while the 
Government is to buy the cars the plan is to charge the 
cost price back to the roads receiving the new equipment. 
Some roads are in much better financial shape to stand 
this additional expense than others. One reason hereto- 
fore advanced for the failure of the carriers to furnish 
new freight cars in ample quantities has been financial 
stress. 

Uncle Sam apparently has no intention of paying the 
cost price for 100,000 or more new freight cars and do- 
nating them to the railroads. 

One of the contentions of advocates of wooden ears is 
that in the course of their life time the lower weight of 
wooden cars compared with steel will more than pay 
the cost price of the lighter car. Another telling ar- 
gument is found in the fact that the wooden cars can be 
so much more readily repaired in case of breakdown, any 
good carpenter being able to patch them up at least 
temporarily, thus obviating the necessity of sending them 
back to the shops. 


BOARD OF APPRAISERS APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—By direction of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Acting Secretary of War Crowell has ap- 
pointed a board of appraisers, composed of Lieut. Col. 
John 8. Dean and Lieut. Col. R. H. Montgomery, National 
Army, with agditional members to be appointed from 
time to time, to fix the value of any property occupied or 
requisitioned by the War Department in the existing 
national emergency. Any appointee on this board will 
be commissioned in the National Army with appropriate 
grade. This is assumed to mean that its members, for the 
most part at least, will be men of known experience and 
ability in determining property values. 

The duties of the board of appraisers are stated as 
follows: 


To determine just compensation for all property or for the 
use or occupation of any property which shall hereafter dur- 
ing the existing emergency be summarily taken over by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War for the use of the army; or 
which has heretofore been thus taken over and the determina- 
tion of just compensation for which has not been concluded, 
or is not under consideration by a special board of assessors. 

To determine all elements of valuation, including items of 
cost in any contract in which such elements affect the rights 
and obligations of the Government and which shall hereafter 
during the present emergency be entered into by any bureau 
of the War Department whenever the contract itself shall not 
provide for a different method of determination; and to de- 
termine such elements included in any such contract herein- 
before entered into during the present emergency where such 
determination is not otherwise provided for or has not been 
— or is not the subject of consideration by a special 
yoard, 

To advise and recommend the terms and conditions (so far 
as they involve valuations) of supplemental contracts pro- 
viding for the modifications or termination of any existing 
executory obligation entered into by any bureau or officer of 
the War Department where such obligation provides for such 
adjustment and provides for no other method, or where it has 
been determined that the interest of the Government requires 
such action. 

The board may, with the approval of the Secretary of War, 
perform like services for any department, bureau or official 
other than the War Department and its agencies. 

The duties of the board being inherently judicial they will 
be performed in a judicial manner, with fairness and im- 
partiality, according to law, between the taking or purchasing 
department, bureau or officer and the private owner deprived 
of his property. 

The board shall have all powers necessary for the proper 
performance of its duties. The following general principles 
of procedure should govern: The usual case should be heard 
before a single member of the board, who should have a com- 
plete record prepared of the evidence presented, accompanied 
by his report thereon for the consideration of the board. In 
minor valuations, in which the board determines that method 
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to be feasible, the hearing by a single member may be dis- 
pensed with, and the compensation determined by the board 
or other satisfactory methods. Only in exceptional cases 
should the board sit in banc. But the proceedings of all 
hearings and investigations conducted in the first instance 
other than by the entire board shall be transmitted to the 
board for its consideration. 

Upon the request of the board the judge advocate general 
shall assign a judge advocate to act as its legal adviser. All 
members of the board, and the judge advocate so assigned, 
have authority to administer oath to any witness attending 
to testify or depose. 


TURN ENEMY LUMBER INTO SHIPS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8—A. Mitchell Palmer, 
alien property custodian, has written the following letter 
to Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Shipping 
Board: 


My Dear Hurtey: The Gulf Shipbuilding Co., at Mill- 
ville, Fla., is located near the mills of the German-American 
Lumber Co. and receives all its lumber therefrom, 

The German-American Lumber Co. is an enemy-owned con- 
cern in which I have taken over all the stock and am oper- 
ating thru executives and directors named by me, 

The Gulf Shipbuilding Co. has built one small ship and is 
in a position to build five wooden ships of either 3,500 or 5,000 
tons. I understand that the company has been in touch with 
Mr. Heyworth, of the shipping board, in reference to this 
matter, and he has sent a man there to investigate, who will 
make report shortly. 

I would like very much to turn the lumber of this enemy- 
owned company into American ships and I, therefore, ask 
your personal interest in expediting the execution of contracts 
to this company. This company is not only in a position to 
give you good service, but it seems to me it would be a 
splendid stroke for us to make the enemy property in this 
company build ships for us. 

Hoping for your coédperation, I am, yours truly, 

A. MITCHELL PALMER. 








CONSIDER BARGE CONSTRUCTION BY GOVERN- 
MENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—The fact developed to- 
day that the special committee charged with the duty of 
developing barge traffic on inland waterways for the pur- 
pose of relieving congestion on the railroads of the coun- 
try has been proceeding on the theory that private con- 
cerns will build all the barges required, the Government 
then requisitioning them for the period of the emergency. 

It was pointed out to this committee that any private 
parties would have extreme difficulty in securing the 
necessary timbers for barge construction on any consider- 
able seale, since the specifications interfere directly with 
those for wooden ships. 

It also was pointed out that even if the material could 
be purchased it is doubtful that the railroads could be per- 
suaded to lift the existing embargoes on lumber and 
timbers long enough to permit its shipment to points 
where barges are to be constructed. 

Tn consequence of this development it is understood that 
the committee is seriously considering the advisability of 
having all barges constructed either directly by the Gov- 
ernment or for Government account. In this way it would 
be possible to get the material and have it shipped to 
points where the barges are to be built. 





ADOPTS DAUGHERTY TYPE OF SHIP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—While no official an 
nouncement has been made, it is known that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation has formally adopted the Daugh- 
erty type of wooden ship and will place orders for 
considerable numbers of vessels of this class—about 5,000 
tons—as standard Ferris type ships come off the ways 
in wooden ship yards. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent was in- 
formed today by an outside but thoroly informed source 
that the Orange (Tex.) wooden ship builder was urged 
by the fleet corporation to sell to the Government the 
specifications for his type of ship, which has been given 
the double A rating by Lloyds. Mr. Daugherty declined 
to sell his plans, but made Uncle Sam a present of them. 

A corps of draughtsmen and marine architects are now 
at work in Orange bringing the specifications up to date 
and arrangements are being perfected for their distribu- 
tion to other ship yards as ways are cleared for new keels. 

The old specification of 5x13-inch ceiling material for 
the Daugherty ships has been cut down to 1%4x10-inch, 
and the material will be put on in diagonal lines instead 
of straight as heretofore. The largest timber used in the 
ships will be of 15-inch thickness. 

A change has been made in Item No, 127 of the Ferris 
southern pine ship schedule, whereby 50 percent of the 
material may be furnished in 514x12-inch sizes, instead of 
54x14-inch. This change is optional, not compulsory. 
The smaller size will facilitate production. 

John Henry Kirby, lumber director of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, is in the city conferring with Federal 
Shipping Board and fleet corporation officials. Mr. Kirby 
reports progress all along the line and appears to be in 
an optimistic frame of mind over the outlook for ship 
material in the South. 

Chairman Hurley of the shipping board and J. Roger 
Flannery, in charge of housing matters for the board, will 
leave here Wednesday for Newark, N. J., where they will 
make a first-hand investigation of housing facilities at 
the Submarine Shipbuilding Co.’s Port Newark fabri- 
cating ship plant. 











WILL RECEIVE PROPOSALS FOR PILES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The United States 
Lighthouse Inspector at New Orleans, La., will receive 
sealed proposals for 48,900 feet, board measure, square, 
sawn creosoted piles. Persons interested should com- 
municate with this officer for specifications and other in- 
formation, basing their inquiry on No. 5127. 





SOME PERSONALS FROM THE CAPITAL 

WasuHInetTon, D. C., April 9.—Harry DeMuth, man- 
ager of the Washington office of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, has returned to Washington with his 
bride, who until last Thursday afternoon was Margery 
Harper Prentice. The wedding occurred at Hartford, 
Conn., home of the bride. The couple are living at the 
Raleigh Hotel. 


(Concluded on Page 49) 
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FILES COMPLAINT AGAINST MOBILE & OHIO 

St. Louis, Mo., April 9.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis has addressed a letter to George B. McGinty, secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, declaring that 
a great many of the railroad companies are possibly taking 
advantage of war times and are placing restrictions on ship- 
pers that are in direct conflict and violation of your commis- 
sion, and the impositions that are being placed by the railroad 
companies are of such a nature that they are ruinous to our 
business. 

The complaint is against the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the 
Exchange finding upon making investigation that 
the Mobile & Ohio has issued an embargo No. 476, dated Jan. 
18, in which instructions are given to its agents to refuse to 
accept a car of lumber, either originating on its line or from 
any connections, without endorsing either the bill of lading 
or waybill; that the car will not be stopped in transit, and 
that it will not be held for reconsignment. 

The complaint continues : 

This embargo was reissued under date of March 28 under 
the railroad’s No. 487 in which it has given its agents in- 
structions to endorse on the face of the bill of lading ‘Not 
subject to reconsignment,’ and which embargo notice, ac- 
cording to our understanding, has not been filed with the 
commission nor has it been distributed among the shippers or 
receivers of lumber. It is, therefore, in our opinion illegal, 
and we believe should be corrected at once. 

Our reason for making this assertion is that conference 
ruling No. 59 by your commission held that it was the duty 
of carriers to provide cars and to permit’ them to go thru 
to destination, or if necessary to transfer the property en- 
route, the cost, if any, must be at the railroad’s expense. 

We also find in the Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Great 
Northern, Docket No. 47, I. C. ©. 582, that you held that the 
railroad company must accept reconsignments, and assuming 
that the conference ruling above referred to is still in effect, 
and that the attitude of the Mobile & Ohio in refusing to re- 
consign is in direct conflict with your orders, and that you 
further authorize the railroads to reconsign, as is shown in 
I. & S. Docket 1050, we believe that we are entirely within 
our rights in filing this complaint with you, and are appealing 
to.you for immediate relief. 


PINE ASSOCIATION INTERVENES IN RATE CASE 


New Orveans, La., April 9.—In an effort to protect and 
facilitate the transfer of cattle from Texas and other western 
points to cut-over areas in other southern States, the South- 
ern Pine Association has intervened in a case pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, involving freight rates 
on stocker and feeder cattle. The association today sub- 
mitted the following report of its activities in the matter 
to the members of its cut-over land committee: 

Transfer of Texas Cattle 

We have, in behalf of the Southern Cut-Over Land Asso- 
ciation, intervened in I, €. C. Docket No. 9986, National Live 
Stock Shippers’ Protective League, and the National Live 
Stock Exchange vs. the Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al., 
wherein is requested a scale of mileage rates with a maximum 
of 32 cents per hundred pounds for distances 700 miles and 
over, graduating downward as the distance decreases, the 
said rates to apply to stocker and feeder cattle from points in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana to points in the 
Southeast, and in no cases to exceed 75 percent of the fat 
eattle rate from point of origin to St. Louis. 

The complainants have attacked the existing rate struc- 
ture, claiming present charges to be unreasonable. Our inter 
vention is based on the economic grounds that the cattle now 
endangering by unprecedented Texas drouth must be saved to 
the nation, and could be more readily transferred under the 
proposed rate adjustment, owing to the fact that there having 
been no regular movement from Texas to the Southeast no 
special rates are in effect, and the combination class and com 
modity rates make freight charges prohibitive. 

Similar action will be taken by the Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida land owners’ associations and it is further expected 
that the Bureau of Animal Industry and Food Administration 
will interest themselves in the case. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in recent decisions, 
has accepted testimony and predicated its findings on facts 
and conditions other than those bearing alone upon the rea 
sonableness of rates. 


GIVES REASONS FOR PROTEST 


NEw OnrwLBANS, LA., April 8.—The Louisiana Railroad 
Commission has addressed a lettter to Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo amplifying and giving the reasons for 
its protest, previously filed, against the proposal to assess 
extra charges for car spotting. The commission reports 
that it has canvassed the views of the leading commercial 
and shipping organizations of Louisiana and finds them 
unanimously against the additional charge. The commis- 
sion’s reasons for opposing the charge may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The railroads of Louisiana have at no time demanded that 
they be allowed to make a charge for spotting cars on private 
sidings and industrial tracks, but have performed this service 
without additional charge ever since they have been in opera- 
tion, their compensation being included in the transportation 
charge. 

To charge for spotting cars on private and industrial 
tracks would put an undue burden on, and discriminate 
against, many shippers who have at great expense provided 
railroad facilities for the prompt and efficient handling of 
freight, which facilities would not have been built if a car 
spotting charge had been contemplated. These private sid 
ings and industrial spurs have greatly added to the ability 
of the railroads to handle traffic. To impose a charge for 
spotting cars thereon will cause shippers to discontinue 
ordering placement on private tracks and result in further 
congestion of the public team tracks. 

The lumber tonnage of Louisiana is the greatest of any 
single commodity. The lumber industry has provided exten- 
sive terminal facilities in the way of industrial spurs and 
sidetracks which are used as a part of the transportation 
system of the country, and on which the lumber companies 
perform a part of the service by switching with their own 
locomotives, for which service a reasonable switching charge 
has been provided. 

A large percentage of the lumber produced in Louisiana is 
contracted for ship building and army uses at prices fixed 
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by the Government, to which if the spotting charge is im- 
posed will be added at least $30 a car to the price of lumber 
at destination, distributed as follows: $3 when the logs 
are loaded in the woods; $3 when unloaded at the mills; 
$3 when the lumber is shipped from the mills, and $3 when 
it reaches destination. As it takes about three carloads of 
logs to produce one of lumber the spotting charges on the 
logs should be multiplied by three. 

The commission also shows how the prices of rice, sugar, 
cotton, gravel, sand, as well as of crushed stone and shells 
needed in the completion of State highway system, would be 
increased to a burdensome and excessive degree by the im- 
position of the proposed charge, and closes its argument 
by pointing out that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
already has investigated and declared unreasonable and un- 
justifiable the proposition of car spotting charges. 

In case the director general of railroads should decide 
that aforesaid charges are necessary now the commission asks 
that hearings be had at important points thruout the United 
States by the Interstate Commerce Commission “in order 
that the effect of such charges upon commerce generally may 
be presented to those who are to be affected.” 





ASKS 10 PERCENT RATE INCREASE 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 5.—The Great Northern Railroad 
this week applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a general increase of 10 percent on carload rates on 
lumber and other forest products from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana to Canadian points. The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, thru its traffic bureau, will 
investigate the proposed advance and possibly protest. 

“The proposed change does not affect a large amount of 
lumber shipped from this territory,” states J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the Timber Products’ Manufacturers. 





SEEKS AUTHORITY TO INCREASE RATES 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has combined with Docket No. 10,121 fifteenth 
section application No, 4,829, filed by F. A. Leland on be- 
half of the Southwestern lines for which he is agent, in 
which authority is sought to increase rates on lumber in 
order that petitioners may comply with the order of the 
commission in Docket No. 8,301, 

The application proposes increases in the present rates on 
lumber to Omaha, South Omaha, Lincoln, Neb., Council 
Bluffs and Des Moines, Iowa, and to certain intermediate 
points as specifically set forth in exhibit filed with the ap- 
plication, and in some instances seeks authority to increase 
discrimination under the fourth section and also seeks au- 
thority to create new fourth section violations. 

The commission also has combined with Docket No, 10,121 
fifteenth section application No. 5,142, filed by the New Or- 
leans, ‘Texas & Mexico Railway, asking authority to make 
increases in rates on lumber from points on the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico Railway in Louisiana to Ft. Madison, 
Keokuk, Des Moines, Iowa, Ashton and Boynton, Mo., and 
related points, in order that petitioner may comply with 
order of the commission in Docket No, 8,301, also to cancel 
rates on lumber via North Baton Rouge, La., and Yazoo & 
Mississippi River Railroad from points on New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway to certain points on the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad and Illinois Central Railroad 
located in Iowa to avoid fourth section violations, 





WILL HEAR ORAL ARGUMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—-On May 1 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will hear oral argument in Docket 
No. 11—-In the Matter of Wasteful Tap Line Service. On 
the same date the commission will hear oral argument in 
I. & S. No, 1112—-Lumber from the Southeast. 





SAYS RATE IS NOT UNREASONABLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed the complaint filed by the W. G. 
Chaney Co, (Ltd.), against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co, et al., attacking the rate of 39 cents per 
100 pounds charged on cedar posts in carloads from Bay- 
view, Ida., to Hettinger, N. D. This rate is held not to 
have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


WILL INVESTIGATE FORAGE PROBLEM 


New Orveans, La., April 9.—Virtual assurance that 
the Federal Department of Agriculture will undertake 
an investigation of the forage problem on cut-over pine 
lands of the South is conveyed in a letter received today 
by Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern 
Pine Association, from Dr. R. A. Pearson, assistant sec- 
retary of the department. ‘‘The utilization of cutover 
timberlands of the South for stock-raising purposes is of 
great importance to the future development and pros 
perity of the South,’’? Dr. Pearson wrote. ‘‘In the near 
future the department will plan to inaugurate the ii 
vestigations necessary in this region, The matter is one 
which will require continued investigation, and it appears 
that the inauguration of the work may best be under- 
taken gradually. The extent of the development of such 
work will depend of course upon how it appeals to Con- 
gress.’? 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 
The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 
Delivery at 
Navy Yard Sch. 
Mare Island, Cal. 1768 
Mare Island, Cal. 1763 


Article Quantity 
Laurel, air dry......Miscellaneous 
Oak, white, domestic. .125,000 feet 
Oak, white or red, 
bending, air-dry.... 
Oars, straight,  fin- 
ished, ash, white...Miscellaneous Mare Island,Cal. 1768 


45,000 feet Mare Island, Cal. 1763 


ODD DDD DD DD DD 


ACCORDING to advices from the far East, Siam has 
prohibited the export of teak. In some cases licenses 
will be granted by the Government for the exportation of 
teak timber needed for ship building. 
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FIR AND SPRUCE AIRPLANE SPECIFICATIONS REVISED 


PorRTLAND, OrzE., April 8.—The spruce and Douglas fir 
mills of the Pacific coast have been given a blanket order 
for all airplane lumber that they can produce—and at 
the same time ordered to get busy and produce it. The 
specifications for spruce and fir airplane lumber have 
been revised and new prices have been set for the spruce 
material in bulletins recently issued by the War Depart- 
ment, thru the headquarters of the spruce production 
division, aviation section, signal corps, with offices in the 
Yeon Building. The new specifications and instructions 
to mills cutting spruce that will become effective April 
10 are as follows: 

(1) The following revised specifications for airplane spruce 


lumber will become effective April 10, 1918, and supersede 
all previous Government specifications : 


(2) Under authority of the act approved June 3, 1916, 
you are hereby directed to produce all the airplane spruce 
possible from the logs placed at your disposal, The cutting 
of spruce logs to obtain any other grade comparable to air- 
craft is prohibited. (Copy of act June 3, 1916, attached 
hereto.) 

(3) From time to time this office will place special orders 
for aircraft spruce, but pending such orders all mills will 
cut to the following. 


(4) All existing special orders will be completed. 


(5) Certain mills will be directed to cut spruce fiitches in 
lieu of the three grades covered herein, For such flitches the 
Government will place special orders. 


(6) It is understood that each mill cutting to the following 
specifications will make shipments, which on a monthly settle- 
ment will result in a production of one-third of the total in 


each of the three grades called for. Excess of grades “B” 
and “C” will not be accepted in any one month. Accumula- 
tion of excess of grades “B” and “C” will be reported monthly 
to this office for disposition by this office. 

(7) All mills will produce without order other than this 


bulletin, reporting carload lots as soon as ready. 


(8) SPECIFICATIONS FOR SPRUCE LUMBER FOR AIRCRAFT CON- 
STRUCTION. 

Quality: Sound, clear four sides. Bright sap, knots or 
equivalent, burls %4-inch and less in diameter and narrow 
pitch pockets and bark seams 1% inches in length will not be 
considered defects. 

Grain: Straight: Angle must not exceed 1 inch in 20 
inches. Vertical or flat grain will be accepted. 


Growth: Six rings or more per inch. 


Size and Price: “A” WING BEAM STOCK—Two inches and 
thicker, 4 inches and wider, 18 feet and longer, favoring 
thickness 24%4-, 2%- and 3 inches and multiples and widths 
in multiples of 4- and 44% inches; not more than 15 percent 
shall be 2 inches. Price $175. 

“B” LONG CLEARS—Two inches and thicker, 4 inches and 
wider, 10 to 17 feet 6 inches long, favoring thicknesses 2%4-, 
2%- and 3 inches and multiples and widths in multiples of 
4- and 4% inches, not more than 15 percent shall be 2 inches. 
Price $80, 

“C” SHORT AND THIN CLEARS—One and one-quarter inches 
and up in thickness, 4 inches and up in width, 4 feet and up 
in length. Price $45. 

Measurement: ‘Thickness in fractions of 4 inch; widths 
in fractions of % inch; lengths in fractions of 4 foot. 
Dimensions shall be full. 

Shipment: Rail shipments may be in either closed or open 
cars, If open cars are used, the lumber must be a 
covered on ends, sides and top with 1-inch shiplap, well con- 
structed and thoroly suited to the purpose intended. 
Three-eighths-inch cross sticks, spaced not more than 4 feet 
apart, with ends butted, shall be placed between each course 
of lumber. No nails shall be driven into the lumber compos- 
ing the shipment. Stock must be kept under sheds or other- 
wise protected from sun checking and other depreciation 
prior to shipment. 

Inspection: Unless otherwise provided, inspection shall be 
by United States signal corps inspectors. 


The new specifications for the cutting of Douglas fir 
are as follows: 


The Government will purchase at $65 a thousand board 
feet, f. o, b. mill, Douglas fir lumber supplied on the follow- 
ing spotinonsines. Manufacturers are directed to accumu- 
late this stock as rapidly as possible and orders will be placed 
as fast as it is produced until further notice: 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FIR LUMBER FOR AIRCRAFT CONSTRUC- 
TION (Supersedes all previous specifications). 


Quality: Each piece must yield at least 75 percent of 
clear, straight grained beam stock. (Beam stock will admit 
wane, pin worm holes, slight variations in sawing or other 
defects that will not impair its use for wing beams) 2x4 
inches by 18 feet or larger. Bright sap is not a defect. 

Grain: Straight; angle must not exceed 1 inch in 20 
inches. Vertical or flat grain will be accepted, 

Growth: Six rings or more per inch. 

Length: Eighteen feet and longer. 

Width: Your inches and up, favoring multiples of 4-, 414- 
and 5 inches. 

Thickness: Two inches and up, favoring 24%4-, 2%- and 
3 inches and multiples. Not more than 15 percent shall be 
2 inches. Two and one-half x 5-inch and 5x5-inch decking 
are acceptable, graded as above. 


Measurement: Thickness in fractions of 4 inch; widths 
in fractions of % inch; lengths in fractions of % foot. 
Dimensions shall be full. 


Shipment: Rail shipments may be in either closed or open 
cars. If open cars are used, the lumber must be completely 
covered on ends, sides and top with 1-inch shiplap, well con- 
structed and thoroly suited to the purpose intended. - Three- 
eighths-inch cross sticks, spaced not more than 4 feet apart, 
with ends butted, shall be placed between each course of 
lumber. No nails shall be driven into the lumber composing 
the shipment. 


Note: Stock must be kept under sheds or otherwise pro- 
tected from sun checking and other depreciation prior to 
shipment. 

Inspection: Unless otherwise provided, inspection shall be 
by United States signal corps inspectors. 





HOW THE SOUTH IS BACKING THE LIBERTY LOAN 


LUMBERMAN ACTIVE IN LOAN CAMPAIGN 

Sureverort, La., April 8—The lumbermen’s unit has 
made the biggest showing in the Third Liberty Loan 
bond drive in Shreveport, where approximately one-half 
of the quota of nearly $3,000,000 was raised during the 
first day of the drive. The lumbermen’s selling unit, 
with E. A. Frost, head of Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
as chairman, held a meeting last Saturday, with differ- 
ent lumbermen attending, and then and there subscribed 
$148,650 to be credited to Shreveport’s quota, not count- 
ing subscriptions some of these companies have credited 
to other communities where they have interests. 

The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. is the largest subscriber 
among the local lumber companies, having applied for 
$230,000 of the Third Liberty Loan, and giving Shreve- 
port credit for $100,000 of it. The balance will be divided 
among the St. Louis office and the five mills, located at 
Mansfield, Campti and Montrose, La., Huttig, Ark., and 
Nacogdoches, Tex. In the first drive this company sub- 
scribed for $100,000 and in the second drive it took 
$200,000. 

Other companies here subscribed liberally, but the 
amounts have not yet been announced by the executive 
committee in charge of sales. 





BOGALUSA GOES OVER THE TOP 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 8.—Bogalusa, the modern 
sawmill town and ‘‘magic city,’’ asserted its class and 
made a fresh bid for fame and national honors by earry- 
ing its quota of the Third Liberty Loan ‘‘over the top’’ 
in three minutes, last Saturday morning. The Bogalusa 
subscription carried Washington Parish over the top at 
the same time. Bogalusa’s Liberty Loan boosters had 
planned to go over the top just about Friday midnight, 
but a telegraphic inquiry to Atlanta brought word that 
no subscriptions would be received until 8 o’clock Satur- 
day morning, and the plans were changed to conform. 
At 7 o’clock the mill whistles blew the preliminary call, 
or assembly, and thousands gathered in response at the 
city hall, where Mayor W. H. Sullivan and his aides had 
tables prepared and blanks in readiness. At 8 o’clock 
sharp the starting signal sounded. Three minutes later 
Bogalusa, with a quota of $40,000, had oversubscribed the 
entire parish quota of $80,000. According to later reports 
the subscription there reached $112,750 before the day 
was over. The Great Southern Lumber Co. was the largest 
single subscriber, taking $35,000 of the bonds. The 
Bogalusa Paper Co. subscribed $15,000 and the Louisiana 
Fiber Board Co. $10,000. The two banks took $10,000 
each. The result was announced by Mr. Sullivan in the 
following telegram sent to Secretary of the Treasury 
W. G. McAdoo: 

Washington Parish, population 30,000, of which 16,000 re- 
side in the city of Bogalusa, went over the top at three min- 
utes past 8, central time, this morning. Most of the business 
men of the city were up all night stirring up enthusiasm for 
the loan and asking people to meet at the city building at 
8 o'clock this morning ready to make their subscriptions. The 
entire $80,000 allotted this parish was quickly subscribed, the 
applications being handled by fifteen clerks working at four 
tables. The last subscription, which took Bogalusa and Wash- 
ington Parish over the top, was signed at three minutes past 
8. The total subscriptions will be considerably in excess of 
this amount as the campaign progresses. 

Bogalusa is the largest sawmill city in the world and has 
the distinction of having more men, in proportion to popula- 
tion, enlisted in the army and navy than any other city we 
know of in the United States. 

Bogalusa’s fine achievement was accorded honorable 
mention in the Washington Liberty Loan bulletin, but a 
number of other Louisiana towns and parishes are rival 
claimants for first honors. Baldwin, La., is one of these. 
A committee which included J. A. Barnett, of the Bald- 
win Lumber Co., put Baldwin in the race with an early 
morning subscription of $24,950 against an allotment of 
$21,000. Others in the first-over-the-top contest in Louisi- 
ana are Morgan City and Slidell, both lumber and ship 
yard centers; Patterson, home of several lumber com- 
panies; Oakdale and Whitecastle. Three parishes earned 
similar distinction—Washington as noted above, West 
Feliciana and Iberville. 


Mississippi towns and counties on the honor list included 
the towns of Clinton, Learned, Canton, Mt. Olive, Edwards 
and Fayette, and the counties of Jackson, Franklin and 
Jefferson. 





THE TEXAS SPIRIT IN EVIDENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
KINGSVILLE, TEex., April 7—Kleberg County over the 
top in Third Liberty Loan. Got our quota and still 
working. How is that for Kleberg County’s spirit? 
W. A. Cuampir?T, Kingsville Lumber Co. 





BUILD LIBERTY LOAN BUNGALOW IN A DAY 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 9.—Arising as if by magic, 
a house was built in a day right in the middle of the 
street at the intersection of Third Avenue and Tenth 
Street, Huntington headquarters in that city for the 
Liberty Loan campaign during the progress of that 
campaign. The one-story bungalow, 25x30, was donated 
by W. E. Minter, president of the Huntington Lumber & 
Supply Co., and at the end of the campaign will be sold 
at auction and the proceeds given to the Red Cross. 
Many of the bungalows:in use at Nitro, the site of the 
Government powder plant, were furnished by the Hunt- 
ington concern. 
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HOW ELIZABETH CAME ACROSS 


ELIZABETH, La., April 8.—Allen Parish came distinct- 
ly and characteristically to the front in its subscription 
to the Third Liberty Loan. It was apportioned $100,000. 
Returns from five towns for the first 24 hours of the 
campaign are as follows: Wards, $1,250; Mab, $1,200; 
Pawnee, $10,000; Elizabeth, $76,900; Oakdale, $40,650; 
total, $130,000. The district in which these towns were 
located was apportioned $63,000 of the parish quota. 

It will be noted that this district already has not only 
subscribed its quota but has exceeded it 100 percent. A 
notable fact also is that the subscription of Elizabeth, 
which is the home of the Industrial Lumber Co., repre- 
sents the individual subscription of 339 individuals, no 
corporations being represented in the amount, and that 
the patriotic citizens of this town alone have subscribed 
more than the allotment for the entire parish. R. M. 
‘Hallowell, president of the company, is justly proud of 
the splendid record of his employees, who are 100 percent 
patriotic. 





JACKSONVILLE CELEBRATES LIBERTY DAY 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., April 8.—Jacksonville last Satur- 
day celebrated the first anniversary of the nation’s entry 
into the world war and also the advent of the Third 
Liberty Loan with the greatest demonstration in the 
history of the city. Every bell, whistle and noise pro- 
ducing device in the city crashed into sound at 7 o’clock 
in the morning and continued for an interval of several 
minutes. The populace got out of bed to find that dele- 
gations of school children had preceded them by several 
hours and had hung from every door miniature Liberty 
bells as reminders of what the people were expected to do 
during the day in subscribing to the Government loan to 
whip the kaiser. 

At noon there were celebrations at the several ship 
yards, at which flags were raised and speeches made, and 
the workmen subscribed to the oath of allegiance to their 
flag and country. The biggest celebration was at the 
gigantic Merril-Stevens yard, where there was an official 
flag raising, attended by the mayor, city and county 
officials and members of the Federal Shipping Board. 

During the day committees of men and women solicited 
subscriptions to the Third Liberty Loan, and with obvious 
success, altho the returns are not available at this time. 
The outlook is that the day’s quota was largely over- 
subscribed. 

The climax of the day’s celebration came at night with 
the largest parade ever seen in the city, composed of 
soldiers from Camp Johnston and every military, semi- 
military and civic organization in the city. A feature of 


the parade was the ship building section, composed of 
officials and employees of the shipping board and thou- 
sands of ship yard laborers. 


BPA ILI I I I I TS 


SHIP BUILDERS PLEDGE THEIR LOYALTY 


Beaumont, Tex., April 8.—Liberty Day, Saturday, 
was appropriately observed in Beaumont in celebration 
of the first anniversary of America’s entrance into the 
great world war, and the 4,000 ship builders employed 
in the four local plants where fifteen wooden ships for 
the Government are being built were enthusiastic in 
demonstrating their loyalty and fidelity to the nation. 

The spirit of the occasion was reflected in one of the 
banners carried by the blacksmiths of the ship building 
firm of McBride & Law, which read ‘‘From early morn 
till late at night, with forge and brawn we’ll win the 
fight.’? 

“The 800 employees of McBride & Law, together with 
the officials of the company and other prominent men and 
the soldiers of Cos. B and C, 57th United States Infan- 
try, now stationed here guarding the ship yards, took part 
in the street parade, the opening feature of the day. 
After that celebrations were held in each of the four 
plants where Government vessels are being built. Strong 
appeals to the men to continue to put forth every effort 
to rush to completion the ships which are so badly needed 
by the Government and by our allies were made by the 
several speakers who addressed the gatherings. Among 
the speakers were Mayor-Elect E. J. Diffenhacher, State 
Senator V. A. Collins and Leon Sonfield, member of the 
State council of defense. 

An impressive feature of each celebration was the 
raising of the official flag of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Stars and Stripes on large flagstaffs 
erected for the purpose. 





McNARY SUSTAINS ITS REPUTATION 


McNary, La., April 7.—‘‘The largest subscription of 
any town of its size in the country’’ was accredited to 
this little town on the occasion of the Second Liberty 
Loan; events of this week show that it will retain that 
characterization for the Third Loan. Yesterday McNary 
held a rally day and, like the nationally known ‘‘Cady 
Quality ’’ lumber, it was an unqualified success. Glen- 
mora, Forest Hill and Long Leaf codperated under ar- 
rangements made by W. E. Tant, Ed Lisso, Charles Burns 
and others, who brought over the 156th Divisional Band 
from Camp Beauregard. A parade followed that was 
possibly the most spectacular ever seen in this section. 

Excellent work was done by the local chapter of the 
Red Cross, especially by Mesdames Hymes, Rachal, Burns, 
Brown, Stockley and others, who disposed of $300 worth 
of refreshments, the money being for the benefit of the 
local chapter. Thru the efforts of Mrs. Pouns over $100 
was realized from the sale of Thrift Stamps and War 
Savings Stamps. 

J. E. Tuttle, chairman, addressed an audience of about 
5,000 and introduced Mrs. Patterson, of Alexandria, La., 
who described her experiences in France and Belgium be- 
fore the war. W. L. Pitts, Alexandria, La., followed with 
a stirring address and Dr. Werlein, of Alexandria, La., 
made the closing address. Eloquent appeals were made 
to the negroes by Prof. Raymond and Prof. Campbell of 
Alexandria. 

Within thirty minutes after the subscription lists were 
opened the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. and employees sub- 
scribed $85,000 and the people of Glenmora $45,000. 
Forest Hill and Long Leaf are expected to add from 
$25,000 to $35,000, but returns from those places are not 
in. These pledges are only a starter and the total amount 
will be materially increased. Mr. and Mrs. Cady, Mrs. 
Rachal and Samuel Lisso, were regretfully absent, but 
telegrams from them were read appealing for a generous 
response. 

MeNary and vicinity are cheerfully and willingly giv- 
ing their dollars to help America, the brave boys in khaki 
and the Allies, bid 
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WHAT IS NEEDED IN AIRPLANES FOR FOREST RANGERS 


[Extracts from Address by Maj. K. E. Kennedy, Royal Flying Corps, Before Quebec Forest 


You’ve got to have an airplane of the right type, and a 
good one of the right type, too; because an airplane is just 
the same as anything else—you have to get a good one or 
you can count on all sorts of trouble. Now, supposing you 
have, say, a motor car costing from $4,000 to $8,000 or $10,- 
000 and in it you can go thru any forest in the land at a clip 
of from 80 to 100 miles an hour, and at the same time you 
are able to see everything for 20 square miles or more of the 
country, and every minute of the time keep absolutely in 
touch with home by means of wireless—you would say, to 
put it mildly, that it is a mighty useful car, wouldn’t you? 

That is what the airplane does. 

Take into consideration the fact that roads—or lack of 
them—rivers, lakes, precipices etc., do not make one scrap of 
difference. Some car, don’t you think? Well, that is what 
you can do with your airplane, and you can do it in safety. 
You can go where you like, and come back when you like. It’s 
a great game, I can tell you. The best of it is that the cost 
will be only a very little more than that incurred in buying 
a good car. 

I think I can show you in figures just how it works out, 
but of course I speak now of the cost with reference to a large 
way of operating. The small way is not the cheap way, as 
you all know. ‘Take, for instance, a farmer with a 10-acre 
plot; he does not go to town in a car, he does not use a 
tractor to plow etc., but the big farmer with the big piece of 
land does go to town in a fine big car and does use a tractor 
and all that sort of thing. He uses power right thru the 
whole working of the place. It is just the same with airplane 
operations—the bigger the field, the bigger the scale of operat- 
ing and the lower the cost. 


Can Cover 8,000 Miles a Day 


I have taken as a basis six months’ work, as I suppose that 
you would not need more than a six months’ fire protective 
service out of the year. I have counted on three airplanes 
because it is always safer to have an extra one. You see you 
can count then on having two of them always ready for busi- 
ness, and the third-one can be overhauled and repaired if 
necessary. Operating in a large way the overhead cost 
comes down, so the larger the scale the better. Say that your 
machines will do five hours in the air a day. They can do 
more when necessary, but five hours up is a pretty good day’s 
work. Of course, over at the front the machines sometimes 
are up for as long as seventy-two hours at a stretch, but 
that’s pretty tough going and you won’t want to do that 
here. Now, with two machines working for five hours a day 
in the air, you can examine closely 8,000 square miles easily. 
You could go over a lot more than that, but by flying low to 
make a close examination you can count on 8,000 square miles 
a day. You can see all over the country as if you were in a 
high tower, but you can move your tower at will, as it were. 
When you are flying pretty high you can see tremendous 
distances. 

A Hydro-Airplane Advocated 
For your work of protecting the forests from fire you want 


a slow landing machine, say an airplane with floats—a hydro- 
airplane. You would want what we call a “pusher ;” that is, 
one with the propeller behind and the place for the pilot up 
in front where he could have an unobstructed view. With any 
other type of machine you would find rigging and supports 
and all sorts of things in the way and your pilot would be 
twisting and squirming in his efforts to see and he would have 
to be somewhat of a contortionist or an acrobat. Up there 
you are going at such a clip that while you are busy twisting 
your neck to see around a piece of rigging you will miss about 
twenty or thirty square miles of country without knowing 
it. In your work you will not be flying for speed, so I would 
advise a slow flying, slow landing type of machine. You cer- 
tainly want a slow lander, for if you land too fast you gen- 
erally just keep on going until you hit, and then even tho 
your machine stops you sometimes are forced to go a bit fur- 
ther yourself before you make a landing. 


Fixing Engine Trouble 


Another thing which has to be taken into consideration is 
the gliding angle. A good machine will glide a long way with- 
out losing elevation. Say you have engine trouble; all you 
have to do is adjust the angle and let her glide while you 
fix your engine, then when the trouble is fixed off you go 
again. 

It is also very important to get a standard type of machine, 
so that if parts wear out or break you can send to the factory 
and get them without any delay; and you can get a stock of 
spare parts, too, and a spare part often comes in mighty 
handy. This refers to the airplane itself as well as to the 
engine, of course, because you are apt to ‘need all sorts of 
little things in connection with your airplane. 


As to First Investments 


To get down to costs. Let us take three airplanes costing 
$8,000 each, You can get a good one for that, and airplanes 
are like everything else, the behavior corresponds to the cost. 
Well, three at $8,000 makes $24,000 for your machines. Then 
you will want sheds. I don’t know just what type you would 
use out here, but $1,000 would cover the cost, I am sure. 
That is a capital investment of $25,000. Ten percent interest 
on your investment, distributed over the six months, or the 
time in which you will do the work, will be, say, $13.88 a day. 
I am working on the basis that every day for six months 
your planes will examine 8,000 square miles. You will need 
two or three mechanics at $4 or $5 a day, say three of them 
at $4 a day; that will be $12 a day for mechanics. Your 
pilots will be expensive gentlemen—you'll have to pay them 
at least $10 a day each, and you'll be lucky to get them at 
that; you will have to have two pilots. Now, two pilots, at, 
oh, you’d better say $3,500 a year each—because you have to 
pay them by the year whether you like it or not—will mean 
$7,000 a year, or $38.88 a useful working day. Of course, you 
could put them at shoveling coal or some other such highly 
useful occupation in the six months they are not flying and 
lower the cost that way, but if you haven’t any work like that 
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for them to do you just have to carry the gentlemen for six 
months out of the year in order to have them the other six 
months. So far the cost is $64.76; that is, taken on the 
basis of six months’ work. 


Cost of Flying 

We must take into consideration the question of deprecia- 
tion and repairs, and that item depends largely on the mileage 
flown, but you can say 10 cents a mile for that and you'll 
be about right. Then you have your petrol and oil; that cost: 
is less than a cent a mile—quite a bit less if you have an 
economical engineer. You can count on $16.80 a day for 
petrol and oil, for 800 linear miles flying. That means that 
the total daily expenditure for examining 8,000 square miles 
every day for six months will be 2.0195 cents a square mile, 
say 2 cents, or 20 cents a linear mile you fly. I think these 
figures are fairly accurate. There are many ways in which 
you might save. For instance, you have to employ the pilot 
all the year roaund—you pay him for a year and make him 
work six months—but, as I said before, if you happen to have 
= else you can put him at you can save quite an item 

ere, 

How Far Can a Pilot See? 


One thing I am often asked is: “Can you see what is going 
on from an airplane—can you see anything much?’ That de- 
pends on what'is going on down below. For instance, a fellow 
flying over the line in France is keeping his eyes open for 
enemy planes; he is dodging “Archies”; he is taking photo- 
graphs from which maps are made; sending wireless messages 
back to his headquarters; he may be dropping a few bombs 
here and there, and he can still see horses, carts, guns, 
trenches etc., and takes the time to put down everything he 
sees. Now, if he can do this he ought to be able to see quite 
a bit of the country that he flies over in peace times, don’t 
you think? 

We fellows used to have great sport flying low, about 200 
feet above the ground, and taking pot shots at birds and rab- 
bits and all sorts of things, but we killed off so many of them 
that folks stopped us. You can take a piece of white cloth 
a yard square and hide it, and I’ll guarantee to find it any- 
where from my machine, provided the trees are not too thick. 


Nothing Impossible with a Plane 


Men, I tell you that with your landing grounds here, with 
your freedom from the Hun, a fellow can do anything—and 
then an airplane is such a handy thing to have. Why, over 
there at the front when we'd come down after a hard day’s 
work we'd find perhaps that-we were short of eggs for our 
supper. Awful state of affairs! Well, we might know there 
were some a bit farther back, say three or four miles. What 
do we do? Hop into the machine. Off we go, get a couple of 
dozen eggs, and back we come, all in about a minute. You 
see, if it had not been for the airplane there would have been 
no eggs in the place, Oh, yes; airplanes can be made very 
useful, , 





BRITAIN OFFERS AMERICANS BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, March 16.—The close of 1917 was 
viewed with a certain amount of relief by the European 
timber men, the feeling being that 1918 could not be 
worse and, probably, would be better. There are signs 
that the authorities are awakening to the fact that it is 
always unwise totally to destroy and disperse the staffs 
of a highly specialized trade. The fear held by many 
that even after the war the authorities would retain their 
hold on the timber trade is being dissipated as it becomes 
increasingly clear that the whole nation is thoroly sick 
of the Prussian dragooning system under which they are 
now controlled off the earth and, while they will bear 
that, or even worse, to win the war, they will not stand 
it one minute after. Every day shows more clearly the 
fallacy of Government control as a permanent institu- 
tion. It becomes increasingly plain that, as far as run- 
ning industries is concerned, the Government is exactly 
what Dickens said the law was. 

One thing is certain, that what relief is to come must 
come soon, as many old established firms of the highest 
integrity have gone under and many more are in a parlous 
position. q 

As it appears to me the most serious matter is the 
maximum price fixed by the controller, which makes busi- 
ness impossible. It really looks like an impasse as, if the 
controller raises the maximum price, we have no guaranty 
that the foreign exporters will not promptly raise the 
f. 0. b. price, again making business impossible; in fact, 
to be just, the injury to the British timber trade is caused 
quite as much by the rapacity of the Scandinavian ex- 
porters as by the timber controller and I believe his ob- 
ject is honestly to try to put a stop to the forcing up of 
prices by avaricious exporters abroad. 

As far back as July the Svenska Travaru-Export 
Foreningen (Swedish Lumber Exporters’ Association) 
was much worried over the paucity of business with this 
country and wrote to the Timber Trade Federation point- 
ing out that the Swedish Government were making ar- 
rangements for the escort of vessels within territorial 
waters along the entire Baltic littoral. Further it was 
urged that there would be no great difficulty in procuring 
ship room, but it was politely pointed out that the ob- 
stacle in trading was the controller’s price limit. A 
month later the federation replied to this letter saying 
that ‘‘The position might be rectified if you on your side 
could guarantee that the Swedish f. 0. b. prices would 
not be raised should the British timber controller con- 
sent to extend the official price limit.’’ Very sadly the 
Swedish shippers’ association replied that ‘‘the associa- 
tion has not the power to compel its members to quote 
maximum prices.’’ This should provide deep thought 
to American lumbermen. If the American exporters 
would agree among themselves to fix a fair maximum 
price not to be increased, say, for twelve months the fed- 
eration, with this behind them, could approach the con- 
troller and probably get the maximum price here recti- 
fied in order to allow of immediate business being done. 

The minister of reconstruction has committed himself 


[By W. J. Drewry] 


to the building of 300,000 State subsidized standardized 
houses in this country after the war. As soon as full 
details are available I will send them to you, as America, 
with its wonderful facilities, ought to supply a large 
part of the necessary doors, flooring, window frames, 
fireplaces, joists, beams etc. There is no idea of stand- 
ardizing the outside architecture—solely the size of doors, 
wiridows and interior fitting, flooring ete. The magnitude 
of the requirements can be grasped when one thinks that 
ach house would need at least eight doors—that is 2,400,- 
000 doors—twelve windows—3,600,000 windows—four 
fireplaces—1,200,000 fireplaces—a thousand feet of floor- 
ing—300,000,000 feet. 

The indications this year are not very encouraging 
from the lumberman’s point of view, as the amount of 
timber used is no guide to the state of the timber trade. 
In 1917 the actual consumption was higher than in 1916 
and the imports of timber less than half. From this some 
idea can be obtained of the part played by home grown 
timber in meeting our needs, so the production of home 
grown timber must have reached a figure to approximate 
the whole annual output of, say, Finland—which is not 
bad for this little island, and nationally and patriotic- 
ally it is intensely gratifying—but as the home output is 
practically all in Government hands it does not help the 
unfortunate lumberman much. While we are proud that 
we are able to supply a demand in case of necessity we 
feel strongly that, at least up to the present, the neces- 
sity has not arisen and that it would have been far better 
to have allowed the lumberman to import foreign lum- 
ber as long as possible in preference to eutting down 
timber and spoiling natural beauty for the sake of a 
pitifully small supply from a given place. Some of the 
beauty spots of England and France make one’s heart 
ache after the timber butcher has done his fell work. 

The succession of edicts issued by the timber con- 
troller were bad enough, but now we have to face secret 
edicts affecting us as well; vide the following: 

It has been known for some time that the coal con- 
troller had in view the issue of an order fixing the price 
of pit wood in its various forms. Mr. Ball, in his im- 
portant speech delivered at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
stated that the schedule would be issued to the collieries, 
and that under those regulations collieries would not pur- 
chase the supply which they required to carry on at a 
price beyond a certain figure. For some time rumors 
have been prevalent that the price of softwood props 
delivered in South Wales would be 65s a ton, and during 
the week it became known that detailed schedules had 
been issued from the coal controllers’ office. This 
obviously was a matter of vital importance to firms en- 
gaged in the pitwood supply trade, which are naturally 
interested as much, if not indeed more, than the colliery 
owners themselves in the subject of prices. In these 


circumstances efforts were made by parties interested to 
approach the coal controller for a copy of the regula- 
tions, with the result of eliciting the following typed cir- 
cular: 


Boarp or Trape, Coal Mine Department, Holborn Viaduct 
Hotel, London, BE. C. 1, Dee. 31, 1917. 
Pirwoop CincuLar 

Sin: With reference to your letter of December, regard 
ing the pitwood circular issued by the controller of coal mines 
to collieries, I am to say that the instructions contained 
therein are for the information of colliery owners, and not 
for general publication. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. MonrGan, for the controller of coal mines. 

As can well be expected, the receipt of this circular has 
evoked considerable surprise, not to say alarm. For over 
a year the timber trade has had to put up with number- 
less edicts, but they have been open and above board, 
and accessible to all. Now we have apparently to face 
a new set of conditions under which it is sought to shroud 
the order with secrecy and mystery. Evidence is, more- 
over, available that the step taken is not one hastily ar- 
rived at, but that it had been the subject of some delibera- 
tion. If that part of Mr. Ball’s speech relating to pit- 
wood is read in the light of events it will now be seen 
that he referred to the issue of the schedule ‘‘to the col- 
lieries,’’ but we venture to say that no one at that time 
construed the words into meaning that the pitwood trade 
was to be deprived of an opportunity of having copies 
of the schedules, or that pitwood was to be sold at prices 
which the colliery owner was alone to say were correct. 
So far as the schedules purport to fix maximum prices 
beyond which to sell is illegal, we do not hesitate to say 
that, in our opinion, they are void from want of publica- 
tion in the ordinary channel, viz., the London Gazette. 
To say that only the buyer shall be in possession of the 
official prices is ridiculous. Indeed, we think that a 
special meeting of the federation should be called at on 
to enter an emphatic protest. 

The absolute collapse of Russia and the separate peace 
by Roumania have further intensified the demand for men 
for military purposes and, as the home grown timber in- 
dustry is dependent on labor and transport—of which 
there is already a serious shortage—it looks as if the con- 
trol would be absolutely compelled to relax restrictions 
on import. The ship situation appears very serious and, 
while we are speeding up construction in every way pos- 
sible, we are compelled to look to the United States for 
assistance in this. With your limitless resources and re- 
serves of man power we know it will not be in vain. The 
war has, at least, brought England and America close. 
together. So much so that today we look on your splendid 
enthusiasm and patriotic efforts with almost the same 
feeling of pride as we look on our own. 

The graphic illustrations published by London illus- 
trated papers give a good idea of woman’s work in 
the lumber industry; they doing work now which was al- 
ways considered man’s work—and a hefty man’s at that. 
This is indeed woman’s day. She can do everything a 
man can and one most important thing that he can not. 
She is here to stay and as we have had quite enough ‘‘old 
women’’ in the lumber business in the past the entry of 
some young ones will at least have the effect of livening 
up the appearance of things. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


GAMBREL ROOF DAIRY BARN WITH LARGE 
STORAGE MOW 

This standard dairy barn is 36 feet in width by 64 
feet in length. It is thoroly well built from the bottom 
of the foundation to the ventilators on the peak. The 
foundation walls, including the center piers are set 
down below frost and have ample footings to prevent 
settling. 

Thirty-six feet wide works about right to allow room 
to use labor saving machinery, such as milking machines, 
manure carriers and feed cars. This width also is good 
for ventilation when outtake flues are used to carry off 
the foul air. 

The length of 64 feet is sufficient to provide stall room 
for thirty cows, allowing 3% feet for each cow with a 
cross passageway at one end of the stable. Thirty cows 














Figure 3—Cross section thru dairy barn showing many of 
the details of construction. The building is tied across by 
the floor joists which are spiked to the outside studding and 
they are tied together by fish plates. 

is a fair sized dairy herd, as farmers usually conduct a 

dairy business in connection with diversified farming. 

The stable should be kept full of cows in winter to gen- 

erate sufficient heat to keep the stable comfortable and 

to force ventilation thru the outtake pipes. 

Sclecting the site for a farm building of so much 
importance as this calls for some knowledge of building 
and a good deal of horse sense. Sunlight, water drain- 
age, air drainage, convenience in doing the work and 
accessibility must all be considered, 

In laying the foundation for a barn like this the out 
side wall usually is made of concrete and is carried up 
from one to four feet above the level of the ground. 





Figure 4—Detail of cow stable giving length of plank stand 
ing floor, width of rear alley floor, size and shape of manger, 
size and construction of built up posts and girder, height of 
ceiling and other important details. The ventilator win 
dow is a valuable feature. Attention is also called to the 
heavy concrete center supporting pier. 


A cow stable floor should be at least a foot above the barn 
yard. The center piers come under the mangers so that 
posts supporting the floor above are in line with the front 
of the cow stalls. Especial attention is required in build- 
ing these center piers to have the footings wide enough 
and deep enough in the ground to prevent settling, for 
there is a great mow over the dairy stable and there 
is likely to be considerable weight up there so that the 
center piers and the supporting posts will be under long 
and continuous strain. Sometimes builders do not fully 
and thoroly appreciate the amount of weight resting on 
center posts and center piers. 

After the walls and the piers are finished the ground 
is graded for the floor. It is a good plan to wet the 
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Figure 1—Perspective view of dairy barn. Its looks add a thousand dollars to the value of the 
farm. Cut No. 38 mailed postpaid for $1 










ground thoroly so it will settle alike in every part of the 
stable. It is annoying to have a concrete floor break 
thru because the ground underneath settles after the 
floor is laid. 

It is customary to make cow stable ceilings a little 
higher than formerly, because of the labor saving stable 
machinery that is now being adopted. 

Tracks to support feed carriers and litter carriers are 
attached to the ceiling, and about eight feet of head 
room above the concrete floor is usually provided to allow 
for the overhead carriage and the necessary suspension 
toggle. 

A concrete stable floor is made level endwise of the 
building; crosswise, it varies, to give the necessary slant 
to the standing floor and the drop for the gutters; also 
the floor behind the cows slopes forward slightly to drain 
into the gutters. 

The bottoms of the mangers, the front parts of the 
standing floors, and the floor between the mangers 
usually are all made on the same level. The mangers 
may or may not have fronts that project up to keep the 
feed in where the cows can easily reach it. If there are 
no fronts to the mangers, then usually the floor in the 
center alley is made a few inches higher and the managers 
are sloped up to meet it. These details are worked out 
at the time of building to suit the individual owner. 

There are a few arbitrary rules in regard to building 
dairy stables that we can not get away from, but un- 
important details may be easily modified to suit each 
farmer’s preference for doing certain kinds of work in 
his own way. 

Every well built dairy has a concrete floor. The top 
surface of the floor is waterproofed in some way to 
provide easy cleaning and to preserve the liquid manure. 
After waterproofing, the surface may be made some- 
what rought to prevent the cows from slipping. The 
floor may be leveled with a straight edge quickly. The 
best practise, however, is to cover the standing floor at 
least with wood blocks or boards. A method of doing 
this latter is explained in connection with this article. 





Figure 5-—-Plank floor overlay. A wooden standing floor is 
much better for cows than concrete. Tron bolts 14% inches 
high are set in the concrete and the planks are bored to fit 
the bolts. The auger holes are started up from the bottom 
side of the planks and the bit is stopped when the point of 
the screw pricks through so the surface of the wooden floor 
is smooth. Repairs are easily made by prying out a plank 
and replacing it as needed. It is well to treat the wood 
with a preservative. 

Also the question of ventilation has been thoroly 
thrashed out. Professor King of the University of Wis- 
consin worked for years to spread ventilation informa- 
tion among dairy farmers that would induce them to 
change the air in dairy stables, to provide fresh air in 
sufficient volume at all times. 

This plan provides four ventilating flues in the sides 
of the stables. These flues follow the slope of the roof 
and terminate in the exhaust ventilators perched on the 
peak, These are the outlet flues which take the foul air 
from the floor at the sides of the stable behind the cows 
and carry it up, chimney fashion, and discharge it into 
the atmosphere. 

Fresh air is supplied by means of intake air ducts 
that enter the sides of the stable from the outside of the 
building a few inches above the sill and extend up 
inside the wall and curving inward discharge the fresh 
air against the ceiling to prevent a draft against the 
cows. 

Circulation of the air in a stable depends principally 
upon the heat supplied by the animals. For this reason 
a dairy stable should be well filled with cows in cold 
weather so that their body heat will start the air in 
motion. 

The principle of the circulation of warm air, is that 
heated air is ‘‘prone as the sparks to fly upward.’’ This 
principle is well illustrated in the chimney. There is 
little draft up thru a cold chimney, but as soon as the 
fire is started, air rises with considerable velocity. A 
well built cow stable that is filled with cows is com- 
fortably warm in zero weather. At the same time the 
flues are carrying off the warmer foul air continually, 
night and day. 
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OUTSIDE IN MANGER 

In warm climates, or where cows are fed green stuff 
at milking time in summer, it is convenient to have a 
manger, that may be easily and quickly filled from the 
outside. 

The manger shown in the illustration should extend up 
to the roof of the building, and the lid so hinged that it 
would fall back upon the roof when it is opened. The 
manger may extend the whole length of the stable. 
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Inside of the stable the manger is enclosed with 
spindles placed about eight inches apart in the clear. 

The cows are tied with chains to give them more 
freedom than stanchions, so they can reach the feed 
without straining and slipping. 
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CORN FEEDER CRIB FOR CATTLE 

Out in the feed lot a corn feeder crib often does good 
service. 

It may be 8 feet wide, 16 fect long and 12 feet high. 
Two feet up from the ground are the floor joists, which 
project out at both sides to support the feeding troughs. 
Inside the crib the board floor is laid on top of the joists. 
Outside of the crib the floor boards of the feeding troughs 
are nailed underneath, against the bottom edges of the 
projecting joists. This arrangement gives a drop down 
of 4 inches which helps to work the corn out of the crib 
and into the feeder troughs. 

The ends of the crib are slatted up to the height of the 
wagon box or a little higher so that the corn is easily 
shoveled from the wagon into the erib. 

The crib is large enough to make a permanent build- 


ing, so the site should be selected with proper care. The 
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best foundation is a conerete feeding floor built in see- 
tions like a sidewalk so it will not crack and break up 
with frost. The posts would then rest on the concrete and 
they should be well braced to hold them plumb. 

It does no harm to paint a feeder crib that is well built. 
For outside painting a thin priming coat and two heavier 
coats of pure white lead and raw linseed oil makes the 
most permanent job. 


CATTLE FEEDING RACK 


The barnyard fence usually forms one side of this 
hay feeding rack. It is 6 feet wide and it may be any 
length according to the number of cattle to be fed. 
The lower rail is placed 18 inches up from the ground. 
There is a space of 2 feet between the lower and upper 
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rails for the cattle to put their heads thru. The rack 
shown by the drawing is 6 x 8 feet with a feeding open- 
ing on each side as well as in front. The rack should 
be 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches high. The posts should be 
either set firmly in the ground like fence posts or well 
cross braced below the top of the lower rail. 
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Figure 2—Floor plan of dairy barn especially designed for sanitation and conven- 
ience in dairy work by the aid of modern dairy machinery 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys are marching—Uncle Sam’s newest and 
youngest army—and their battle cry is “Keep the home soil turning!” En- 
listed in the United States Boys’ Working Reserve are over 300,000 high 
school boys who have volunteered to prepare and to hold themselves in 
readiness to go on farms, as fast as they are called, to help the farmers of 
this country produce the banner crops of foodstuffs imperatively needed 
to win the war. Illinois has to date enrolled about 25,000 boys, of which 
Chicago has furnished nearly 10,000. 

The strategy and plan of campaign of this great army is to “Beet the 
kaiser”; to “Bean ’em,” and to “Drive a straight furrow to Berlin,” all of 
which highly commendable objectives, with others of similar tenor, were 
blazoned forth on banners carried in a huge parade of Chicago high school 
farm volunteers which passed thru the downtown streets on Wednes- 
day of last week. Michigan boulevard has witnessed many historic pa- 
rades, but never before have its broad and windswept pavements resounded 
to the marching feet of thousands of embryo farmers, potential soldiers of 
the soil who, too young to serve in the army or navy, have volunteered to 
do their best to help win the war by increasing the food production of the 
country. Chicago is blasé as to parades in these war times, but this one 
awakened a degree of patriotic enthusiasm comparable only with the 


departure of the city’s regiments for war service and later its con- 


tingents of selected men for the national army. 

About 11,000 high school boys were in line, headed by a platoon of 
mounted police and the famous Chicago Band. One division was made up 
of 3,000 high school cadets in their trim gray uniforms, marching with the 
precision of well drilled soldiers. he majority of the marchers, however, 
wore the (un)conventional garb of the ordinary high school boy, except 
where varied by overalls, straw hats and other accessories of the sure- 
‘nough farm worker. Many carried rakes, hoes and pitchforks, to show 
that they are ready for business at any moment. The photograph repro- 
duced on this page shows the type of boys; sturdy, intelligent lads who 
with a little training will prove exceedingly valuable helpers on any farm. 
A dozen bands, many floats, farm tractors and agricultural implements of 
almost every sort, both automotive and horse drawn, from hay rakes and 
mowers to gangplows and selfbinders, were in the line. 

So much for the parade itself, which was designed to acquaint the public 
with the purpose and the plan of the United States Boys’ Working Re- 
serve, encourage further enlistments therein, and show the quality of the 
human material now available for farmers who need help in putting in, 
caring for, and harvesting their crops. As the boys marched many of 
them lustily sang “Where do we go from here, boys ; where do we go from 
here?” The answer to that question is up to the farmers of Illinois, so far 
as this particular contingent of boys 
is concerned, tho the United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve is a national 
organization, created under the statu- 
tory power of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, operating thru 
the State councils of defense of the 
various States. Thus the farmers of 
any State can draw upon this practi- 
ically inexhaustible reservoir of labor. 

Of the 300,000 or more boys who 
National Director William E. Hall 
estimates will be placed on the farms 
of this country during the present 
year at least 100,000 had _ practical 
experience on farms last summer. In 
this connection it is of interest to 
note that of the 700 Chicago boys 
placed on farms last year, notwith- 
standing the plan was then in its in- 
fancy and only crudely organized, 
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boys enrolled in the United States Boys’ Working Reserve must pass a 
physical examination and be of good character. Most of them have re- 
ceived some instruction in the rudiments of agriculture during the last few 
weeks thru a special course of study introduced into the high schools, which 
included practice in harnessing and unharnessing horses, 

These boys will not go to the farms filled with any extravagant notions 
as to the wages they should receive. They are plainly told that their job 
is to please their employers, perform their work well, and in each case 
accept such pay as the farmer considers just. On the other hand, the 
farmer should remember that the boys are, for the greater part, actuated 
by patriotic motives, and that they could easily command good wages in 
city offices and industrial establishments, where there is exceptional de- 
mand for boys this year. In short, they are giving up their summer play 
time, or their opportunity to earn good wages in the city, as the case may 
be, to help win the war. President Wilson has asked them to do this, State 
and city officials and the public press, as well as their own teachers, have 
reiterated the appeal, and the boys have responded nobly. Therefore they 
are entitled to a square deal in every sense of the word. As to their effi- 
ciency, they of course are for the most part not trained farm workers, but 
they learn very quickly. On this point the testimony of B. F. Harris, ex- 
tensive land owner and banker of Champaign, IIl., is decidedly interesting. 
Mr. Harris, who is vice chairman of the Illinois State Council of Defense, 
presiding at the Better Communities conference held at Champaign last 
week, said that he has several boys of the United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve on his farms and that they are giving excellent satisfaction. 

The placing of these boys on farms is, in Illinois, accomplished thru 
the local bankers and the County organization codperating with the State 
Council of Defense at Chicago. Presumably the work is organized along 
substantially similar lines in other States. The county director is appointed 
by the Federal State director, to whom he reports. He is assisted by a 
county committee made up of a prominent farmer or agricultural leader ; 
a banker or business man; a man or woman competent to direct welfare 
work for the boys ; a school superintendent or principal, and the editor of a 
local newspaper. All local bankers are supplied with cards on which farm- 
ers may make application for boys. These applications are passed upon by 
the county committee and then forwarded to the Federal State director for 
action. If approved a boy is selected for that particular farm. The under- 
lying idea is to get the right boy on the right farm. It is very important 
that farmers desiring boys should make application at once, or as early as 
possible. It is an advantage, altho not a necessity, to have the boy reach 
the farm a few days before actually needed for regular work, so he may be- 
come accustomed to the farm routine and “learn the ropes” before getting 

into the thick of it. 

Thru the welfare member of the 
county committee, codperating with 
such agencies as the local or county 
Y. M. C. A., the churches and Sun- 
day schools, civic organizations etc., 
supervision will be maintained over 
the boys and efforts made to provide 
wholesome recreation in the way of 
occasional social events in which they 
can participate. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that every community into 
which these boys may come will feel 
a degree of responsibility for their 
moral welfare and codperate in the 
plans having that end in view. This 
does not mean that the boys are to be 
coddled or given special favors, but 
that they shall be brought in touch 
with the wholesome and uplifting in- 
hes ae inka fluences and elements of the commu- 














unfavorable reports were reached 
with regard to only three boys. All 
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PrizEs totalling $500, contributed by Walter H. Wil- 
son, Chicago banker, will be awarded to farm boys in a 
nation-wide contest for the sale of Liberty bonds. The 
four boys who stand highest in the total amount of their 
sales will receive war savings stamps to the amounts of 
$100, $75, $50, and $25, and a like set of prizes will be 
awarded to the four boys getting the largest number of 
individual subscriptions. They must be residents on 
farms, over 16 and under 21 years of age, and sales must 
be made to farm owners or residents only. Boys enter- 
ing the competition are requested immediately to send 
their names and addresses to the Orange Judd Farmer, 
Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 

A croup of Chicago banks have formed a syndicate to 
furnish $1,250,000 for locating and purchasing seed corn, 
«to be sold to farmers in districts where the supply is short. 
For this purpose the Seed Corn Administration Corpor’- 
tion has been formed, being in effect a department of 
the State Council of Defense, and now any farmer in IIli- 
nois needing seed corn can obtain it thru this body. 
Every corn growing county in the State has been organ- 
ized, with a chairman whose duty it is to locate surplus 
seed as well as ascertain where it is needed. The price 
paid to the holder of surplus seed will range from $4.50 
to $8.50 a bushel, depending upon the percentage of germ- 


ination as shown by tests of each lot made by the Illinois 
College of Agriculture. It is expected that between 150,- 
000 and 200,000 bushels will be gotten together and re- 
distributed where needed. 


* * * 


IN ORDER to carry on the testing of 14,000 cows in the 
twenty-four stations of Washington State W. 8. Thorn- 
ber, director of the State college extension service, is 
calling upon young men of advanced standing in the 
high schools of the State between the ages of 18 and 20 
to fill the ranks of testers depleted by the draft. Many 
are needed at once in the testing associations already 
in existence and others will be used as soon as available 
in testing associations to be formed. 


” * * 


IN soME localities the purchase of thrift stamps is be- 
ing encouraged by philanthropically inclined citizens by 
offering to purchase the first stamp for every child that 
will undertake to fill a card—sixteen stamps. We heard 
of one small rural district where the teacher interested 
herself in the matter with very satisfactory results. Not 
only is Uncle Sam helped in this way but the children are 
taught the art of saving, a very important lesson at all 
times but more important than usual during war times. 


THE organization committee of the DuPage County 
(Illinois) neighborhood committee of the State Council 
of Defense recently made a report urging strongly the 
establishing of local neighborhood offices as clearing 
houses for all war activities in aid of the Government 
and the army in the field. A part of this plan is to re 
quire registering all loyal persons and require them to 
sign a pledge of their loyalty. Undoubtedly a system 
of pledging loyalty would afford an effective means of 
separating the loyal from the disloyal. 

* * o 


UNDER the auspices of the Board of Public Works of 
Los Angeles, Cal., a service flag was recently unfurled, in 
connection with which a patriotic program was rendered. 
The board also sent a Christmas letter to city employees 
in the United States service. 

* * * 


It 1s said that there are 2,200 Indian volunteers in 
the American Army and 300 in the Navy; and Indians 
of the United States have bought $10,000,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds. 

* * * 

THE Dauuas (Tex.) public library has done notable 
work in distributing books and magazines among the 
cantonments in that State. 
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Years ago in the city of Grinnell, Iowa, about whic’ 
the Realm had a little to say last week, a lumber com 
pany was formed by a vigorous and ambitious young 
fellow named Carney. He was of Irish blood and had 
the true Irish resourcefulness and his company went 
quickly to the front. Later on the business expandedf 4 
to include a large number of other ventures not espe th 
cially associated with lumber. But the lumber yard 
prospered and was one of the first in the middle West] 
to build a shed; and this shed is the one we mentioned[f# 
last week as belonging to the Barber Lumber Co.,f'! 
which now owns the lumber business founded so long} 
ago by this son of Ireland. The founder is dead and his 
sons are engaged in a variety of commercial enterprises.) 
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|sive an order for a bill of lumber before night. 
3ernard J, Carney, the one best known to me becausef¥}iie may not give it to you. 


Don’t talk to him then about the grass and the rob- 


fins. He doesn’t care for nature, and he doesn’t think 
mshe’s wonderful. 


He’s got a different word for her. 
He can’t see spring. It looks like snow to him, and he 
thinks of the coal man and slips an involuuntary cuss 
word. He’ll not go back for his overcoat—not he. He 
tells himself he wouldn’t wear it if somebody offered 
it to him. He feels that the weather played a coarse trick 


jon him by looking so bright and fair with warm south- 


erly winds, so he’ll get even with it by going right on. 


wile is opposed to everything; so if you want to sell him 
ya house don’t tell him he ought to build a new dwelling. 


Tell him the old house is good enough for him and he’ll 
Only 
As an extra precaution tell 


we both were handed our Bachelor of Arts degree fron za him that the mail order men have a special line of stuff 
Grinnell College on the same day at the end of a 4 yeaa ‘or persons like him and that he can’t afford to over- 
7 fhe 


tussle with so called higher education, became a banker 

Year before last he devoted his vacation to military {4h 
training at Fort Benjamin Harrison at one of the nu-iy} 
merous civilian training camps. As a result of this}! 
training, tho he had thought of it only as a vacation(!/ 
given over to a kind of training that might possibly be; 
of value, he was made a first lieutenant of the Grinnell 
troop of cavalry, a unit of the lowa guard. ' 

The Grinnell soldiers have had a varied career. They 
began, I believe, as infantry. But at the time of the 
Mexican troubles the squadron of Iowa cavalry, the 
arm of the service that promised to be of most value, 
was below required strength. The Grinnell company of 
infantry, due to a previous reorganization, was not at- 
tached to any regiment; so it was asked to volunteer as 
cavalry and did so. After the return from the border 
Mr. Carney became identified with the troop. When 
the United States entered the world war the guard 
was mobilized and in time was sent south. But at that 
time the war office thought there would be little need 
for cavalrymen in France, so the Grinnell men suffered 
another change and became a company in an ammuni- 
tion train. Its members compose a caisson company 
now and are considered a part of the artillery branch. 
They are charged with the duty of hauling artillery 
shells from the point reached by the motor transports 
on up to the gun positions, Lieutenant Carney said that 
when under fire if a shell bursts near a caisson it usually 
blows up and sets off the next, which in turn sets off 
its nearest neighbor, and so on. This, he remarked, 
gave a person the possibility of sharing at any time in 
a splendid Fourth of July celebration without any spe- 
cial preparation or warning. He did not add that the 
anticipation added any zest to life. But he did say 
that all the men in his company were eager to get 
‘fover there.’’ 

‘“*B, J,’’ as we used to call him, is just one of the 
great number of college athletes who later developed 
into business men who later still have taken over the 
job of fighting Uncle Sam’s war for him. He is also 
one of the large number of sons of lumbermen who are 
in the service. The forestry regiments have a good 
many of them, but other thousands of young lumber- 
men are scattered thru all branches of the army. A 
number of them, I am told, are among the 300 and odd 
boys represented by the stars in the service flag of 
Grinnell College. B. J. headed the batting list of the 
college baseball team for a couple of years, and he was 
captain of the basketball team during one of its many 
successful seasons. His self command and his conta- 
gious grin are standing him in good play in the big war 
game. 


{ 


Gentle Spring, With Modifications 


These spring days that stand on the margin between 
cold weather and warm are a joy and still a trial to 
the flesh. The sun comes up smiling in the morning 
and the grass grows green on the lawns, so a fellow 
starts down town without his overcoat. He whistles 
to the robins and thinks he’ll surely find a knot of 
youngsters playing marbles in the next alley; and just 
then a wisp of wind with a cold, hard edge sneaks 
around the corner and searches out the lower frontier 
of his B. V. D.’s and starts a crop of gooseflesh running 
up his legs. It hits him in the neck and sneaks up his 
coat sleeve and starts an involuntary tear to brimming 
in his weather eye. 




















“Sets off its nearest neighbor, and so on” 


.0ok them, Then you can be sure the bill will stay in 
town even if your competitor does get it. 


Influences on Early Building 


There is a direct connection between the weather and 


“new building business, even tho the connection may not 


be in all points just as outlined above. The chances 
are pretty good that this present season will see an 
unusually large proportion of lumber buying that, as 
far as the dealer knows, will be done on the spur of 
the moment. Some people are planning definitely on 
new buildings and have been perfecting the plans all 
winter. But more persons than usual are cautious about 
committing themselves to a building project. No mat- 
ter if the dealer does assure his customers that they 
are not obligating themselves in any way by consult- 
ing him about plans the fact remains that a good many 
people, and among them the most desirable customers, 
do feel obligated to build if they ask for help. They 
feel that in some unexplained way the matter thereby 
gets out of their hands. It is like going to a physician. 
A good many men and women object to having medical 
attention even when they are quite sick; and it is not 
that they are unwilling to pay the fee. It is because 
they know when they consult a doctor that he takes 
charge. They will then feel helpless if he recommends 
things that they consider uncalled for if not silly. 

So a fair number of farmers have been thinking a 
little of a new hog house or a hay barn or a corn crib 
or a machine shed. But there has been so much talk 
about the duty of saving and about the high price of 
building material that they are a little shy of the idea. 
At any rate, they decide not to say anything about it 
for fear the pesky lumberman won’t give them any 
peace until they decide one way or the other. This 
means that a fair amount of business is in prospect 
that the dealer knows nothing about. So if the weather 
is good and things start off pretty well these farmers 
are likely to think they can afford what they want, and 
then there’ll be an abrupt order placed. 

I dropped in to the office of Warburton & Richardson, 
Grinnell lumber dealers, and Mr. Richardson told me 
he believed that a fairly large amount of business that 
will be done by the Grinnell yards this year will be of 
this kind. For this reason he refused to worry over 
the fact that rather less than the usual number of 
houses are in prospect. 

‘*With the farmers it’s largely a matter of labor,’’ 
he said. ‘‘They have the money and want the build- 
ings, but it’s a question whether or not they are going 
to be able to get thru even with the ordinary farm 
work without adding the extra labor of building. If 
in the fall they find they have a little free time they’ll 
use it to put up the buildings they’ve been wanting. 
After harvest there always is a little free time, so I’m 
pretty sure a good many of our customers will use it 
this year for getting necessary construction work done. 
That’s the reason I’m fairly confident of good trade 
in the fall. At any rate we are counting on it.’’ 


Profitable and Dubious Preparedness 


A good many other dealers besides Mr. Richardson 
have reason to expect trade this year about which they 
will have little advance information. Since that is the 
case it is only common horse sense to take it into ac- 
count in preparing the yard publicity. Preliminary ad- 
vertising will be fully as effective this year as any 
year. In preparing it a person will have to keep the 
special conditions in mind; that is, he will have to con- 
sider such things as the great thrift campaign and the 
further fact that not all people can tell the difference 
between wise saving and foolish saving. He must re- 
member the labor shortage, the campaign to raise more 
food and all the other things that make this year dif- 
ferent from the years that preceded it. But with these 
things in mind it should be possible to put together 
suggestive and educative advertising based on solid 
facts that will show people the true wisdom of building 
necessary structures now. Buildings save feed by 
keeping stock warm. They save food stuffs by pro- 
tecting them from the weather. They save labor by 
increasing the conveniences that make a man’s work 
count for more. The cost of a building must be judged 
in terms of what it will save or produce. 

But the Realm is getting tired of one thing that 
seems to have infected all kinds of advertising. All 
advertising managers, as one man, have discovered that 
the purchase of the things they are trying to sell will 
help win the war. Most of them manage very cleverly 
to make a plausible case. But after a time the general 
reader gets tired of it. If I know anything about the 
matter the general reader is already tired of it. There 
are practices in buying that will help win the war, 
to be sure. But when it comes to win-the-war collar 





buttons and patriotic mail order pants and all that stuff 
we are getting a little impatient. We are getting so 
impatient that that kind of publicity is losing its pull- 
ing power. The national advertisers who make a sci- 
ence and an art of their publicity are, for the most part, 
dropping this kind of stuff. They sometimes give a 
military flavor to their advertising by picturing a man 
in uniform using their article, but they have about quit 
insisting that the purchase of their articles of merchan- 
dise will help lick the kaiser. 

And yet at the same time this is an entirely legiti- 
mate claim for certain goods. The lumber dealer can 
make it with more reason than a good many other mer- 
chants can. The purchase of things that will aid in 
the production and saving of food and that will make 
labor efficient will help to win the war. But the read- 
ing public has gotten so tired of seeing such ad head- 
lines as ‘Buy Bohunkus’s Little Purple Pills and Help 
Win the War’’ that the ordinary reader upon seeing 
that ‘‘ Help Win the War’’ heading on an ad is inclined 
to pass it over without further reading. Efficiency and 
economy and increased production will help win the 
war, but they are valuable things in themselves. So if 
building will result in increased efficiency and produe- 
tion it is just as well to talk about these things and to 
leave the war out of the story. 


The Selling of Silos 


This is the season to get started on silo advertising. 
It goes without saying, of course, that silos are of value 
only to the farmer who raises or feeds cattle. To the 
dairy farmer these food preservers are a necessity. A 
large amount of the soft corn tnat spoiled in the crib 
last winter would have yielded full feeding value had 




















“The general reader is already tired of it” 


it been put into silos, and this fact is still vivid in the 
minds of the farmers who suffered the loss. 

Several dealers have mentioned to the Realm the 
fact that they were looking for one or more profitable 
sidelines. But when silos are suggested to thém they 
usually shake their heads. They don’t want to be told 
that. They want to be told to put in paints or garden 
seeds or a news stand or a soda fountain. The idea 
seems to be that they will look with favor upon the 
prospect of jumping into some other merchant’s field 
but that the prospect of cultivating their own field in- 
tensively has little or no sporting interest for them. 
But building materials and all sorts of farm structures 
are legitimate parts of the lumberman’s business. He 
doesn’t have to learn a new selling trade when he adds 
silos. He may object to them because they don’t sell 
themselves, but with few exceptions an answer like 
that means not that silos are different from other farm 
structures in the matter of getting them sold but rather 
that the dealer isn’t willing to learn and use true mer- 
chandising in any part of his business. It happens 
that the general run of the retail lumber trade will go 
along after a fashion without the aid of modern sales- 
manship; but the man who is willing to let it do this 
is a goer and not a comer. 

Most retailers are agreed that silos can’t be sold 
unless a salesman goes out among the farmers. This is 
all the old-fashioned retailer wants to know. He’ll 
have none of that foolishness. Salesmen are nuisances 
and not worth their salt around a retail yard. Per- 
haps. But that does not mean that the manager can’t 
profitably give part of his time to driving thru the 
country seeing the farmers and boosting his business 
among them. A silo means an investment not only in 
the silo itself but also in machinery. This is ordinarily 
too costly for one farmer to swing by himself, so it is 
customary for a group of farmers to buy a silage cut- 
ter and a corn binder and to use them in common. 
They hire a traction engine and an engineer for the 
silage cutting season and exchange work among them-, 
selves. So in selling silos it is necessary to remem- 
ber this. The structures can be sold by getting a group 
of farmers interested and by helping them get their 
machinery. This will mean work, but it will be profit- 
able work. It,will mean the sale not only of the silos 
but also of stock barns and feeding racks. It will 
mean a greater amount of prosperity in the community, 
if the community is part of the beef producing belt, 
and it will mean a greater production of food at a time 
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when the world needs food. Before saying it can’t 
be done it will be well to think about it carefully from 
beginning to end. This is a period in the world’s life 
when the things that should be done must be done; and 
the man who says they can’t be done will be inter- 
rupted by some other man who will step up and do them. 
And the doer is the leader the world wants and the one 
to whom the world will pay large rewards. 

So if a man is going to attempt to sell silos he can’t 
afford to waste any more time. He ought to make plans 
to reap some silo business this fall and at the same 
time to lay a foundation for greater business next year 
and for a good many years to come. A campaign that 
plans for but a single year will be wasteful of energy. 
A lively campaign of preliminary advertising in news- 
papers and by means of personal and circular letters 
will prepare the way for this later personal work. It 
will take time for all of this, so if many fodder cans 
are to be gotten up this summer the dealer ought to get 
on ‘to the job at once. , 


Farm Labor and Lumber Shipments 


While in the process of visiting the Grinnell lum- 
ber district I called in due course at the office of the 
Watland Lumber Co. and found Mr. Watland out in the 
yard loading posts for a farmer. Mr, Watland was 
wearing a huge apron and an assorted pair of gloves 
consisting of one automobile gauntlet that had seen 
its freshest days and a cotton glove that left something 
to be desired as to seams. The men were all busy, so 
the boss had hastily assembled this protective armor to 
maintain his spick and span appearance and had come 
to the rescue. He seemed to have the idea that the 
Jabor shortage is likely to introduce to the joys of exer- 
cise a number of men who have avoided its acquaint- 
ance for some time. 

‘‘T can’t say that business is unusually promising,’’ 
he said, ‘‘tho there will be quite a bit of lumber sold. 
And if there is a shortage in trade it will be due largely 
to lack of labor. I know a farmer who has planned a 
big barn. He needs it and doesn’t see how he can do 
without it. But he can’t build the barn and take care 
of his crops. He has been able to get one hired man 
and needs three. The only other help he can get is 
that of his boys who are in school, and he says he’1l 
not think of keeping them out. To take them out of 
school would be a good deal worse than doing without 
the barn, so the barn has to wait over. There is plenty 
of money, and plenty of people want to build. So if 
the labor situation can be met a good many houses and 
barns will be put up this year. But just now there are 
not many jobs in the market.’’ 

‘‘Is Grinnell doing anything to help out with farm 
labor??? I asked. 

‘““Yes,’? Mr. Watland said, ‘‘the secretary of the 
Commercial Club is making a record of every farmer 
who wants help and of every farm hand who wants 
work. Then he’ll get this supply and demand together. 
In addition to that every business man is working in- 
formally along the same lines. If we hear of a man who 
wants work we know of a farmer who wants help, and 
so we just get them in touch with each other. Then 
some of the retired farmers in the town are about to 
decide that their duty calls them back on to the farm. 
Not all of them will move back to the country, for 
most of them have either sold their farms or have leased 
them. But they will drive out in their cars in the morn- 
ing during the rush seasons and will do some of the less 
heavy work that would otherwise take the time of a 
hired man. They can drive tools on which they can 
ride, and this will help a good deal. The season is 
favorable so far for work in the fields. Some of the 
local weather prophets are afraid of a dry season, for 
during March hardly a bit of rain fell. But the soil 
is working up in splendid shape and farmers can work 
every day. So if April brings the usual showers the 
crops will grow all right and the work will be far ad- 
vanced,’’ 

‘Have you had trouble about getting shipments of 
lumber in???’ I asked. 

‘Well, no;’’ he answered; ‘‘not if the cars are once 
loaded. Lumber continues on the embargo list, so we 
do have some trouble that way. But our stock is full 
enough and we have anticipated our wants far enough 
in advance so that we haven’t had any special em- 
barrassment. This embargo business is necessary, I 
suppose, so we don’t make any special kicks about it, 
but it is hard on builders and contractors. A contract 
is let and then before the building can be gotten under 
way some of the necessary material is put on the em- 
bargo list. We had an instance here in town. The 
Masonic building has just been finished. Last summer 
when the work was started an embargo was put on 
the shipment of sand. It had been planned to make 
the foundation out of concrete, but the contractor did 
not have sand enongh to do this, so he had to make the 
foundation out of brick. This added a good deal to the 
cost without adding to the quality of the building.’’ 

Grinnell is having a little domestic tempest over a 
hospital. The question, strangely enough, is not 
whether the town shall have one or none at all but rather 
whether it shall have one or two. Two different 
agencies got busy at about the same time and neither 
seems inclined to give up. Each has secured pledges 
for the necessary amount of money. Most of the citi- 
zens are of the opinion that the town can hardly main- 
tain two fully equipped institutions, but no Solomon 
has ‘arisen to settle the matter. So the building in the 
ages summer may be increased by two new hos- 
Pitals. 

Influences of Ugly Architecture 


Since leaving Grinnell I have visited another college 
town some distance away. This second town, which 
Shall be nameless, has a larger college than has Grin- 
nell, but I tried to compare the two places impartially 
as to appearance. The town of X is not quite so old 
as Grinne!l, I think, and it looks immeasurably raw and 
unattractive. The streets are unpaved, but that fact 








“His planning was superficial” 


need not make the difference for I have seen delight- 
ful college towns in the Nast with unpaved streets. 
Part of the rawness of the place is due to the lack of 
trees. Of course, trees do not grow up over night, but 
I noticed that very few have been planted. There is 
little shrubbery. But most noticeable of all is the utter 
lack of imagination in planning the houses. They stand 
along in straight rows with their box lines unbroken 
and not softened by such embellishments as porches. 
Most of them appear to have been planned by carpen- 
ters with no eye for appearance. Many of them are 
large buildings, positively huge in their awkward block- 
iness. Some are expensive. Among the latter are fra- 
ternity houses that must have been designed by ware- 
house architects. Some of the smaller houses are 
rather attractive and show the effect of the flood of 
bungalow and cottage plans that has drenched the 
magazines during the last few years. By seeing per- 
spective drawings of these houses the owners could de- 
cide before beginning to build whether or not they 
would like the finished article. 

I was told in this town that little building is in 
prospect for this summer. Of course, business reasons 
are generally decisive in these matters, but it also 
seems reasonable that there is little incentive to build 
in such a town. A well designed house is an oasis in 
such a desert of ugliness, but who wants to go to the 
trouble and expense of building such a house where it 
will be overshadowed by unattractive neighbors? The 
total effect of the street is depressing, in spite of the 
brightening effect. of one house planned properly and 
surrounded by well designed grounds. It seems to me 
to be worth while for lumber dealers to lay plans and 
even to spend their own money in a campaign to im- 
prove the general appearance of their home towns. A 
feeling of community pride is reflected almost in- 
stantly in new buildings and in remodeling projects. 
Streets of carefully kept lawns in which trees and 
shrubbery are growing in the right places make a set- 
ting that calls for well planned houses. 


Attractive Houses an Incentive to Building 


The Realm has no grudge against the carpenter as a 
designer of houses provided only that he knows how to 





design them. It is no reflection on the trade to say that 
few of them do. Why should they? It is their business to 
construct, not to plan. But it is possible now to get 
serviceable designs that are easy to look at, and it is 
a well known fact that is commented on at every con- 
vention that if the dealer can get the customer to come 
to him for a plan he is much more in control of the sit 
uation. There is no need any more for building the 
cheapest of houses according to an ugly design. There 
are plenty of stock plans to be had, and even an un- 
skilled person can manage to make minor alterations of 
the features that do not quite suit. Now that the 
Northwestern association has undertaken the furnish- 
ing of plans and has gone at the problem in an earnest 
and thoro manner it is likely that other associations 
will do the same and that private agencies will put a 
similar service on a commercial basis. 

However the plans are gotten, the fact remains that 
attractive houses are an incentive to build other attrac- 
tive houses, and a town that has its fair share of good 
looking streets is a place where more houses of good 
design are going to be built. It is not alone the house 
that makes the appearance of the place, tho that is 
important. It is the grounds that make the setting. 
A lumberman can well afford to know something about 
preparing lawns and planting shrubbery. This, I sup- 
pose, will make the old-fashioned dealer snort with dis- 
dain. He needn’t. He will learn things less reason- 
able than simple lawn landscaping if he is going to 
keep his business on a profitable basis. I am well aware, 
also, that these matters can not be hitched up directly 
with the winning of the war. The war fills the fore- 
ground at this time, and we agree with the people who 
say that winning the war must come first. But the 
houses that are built now will last long after this war 
is history. They will be sheltering the children of sol- 
diers and the grandchildren, too. Then why is it not a 
kindness to these people as well as a piece of good busi- 
ness to help make the design a good one? 

I don’t know who is responsible in Grinnell, but the 
streets there are a pleasure to look at. There are some 
old fashioned houses and some new ones that are not 
well designed. But the general effect is highly pleas- 
ing. It looks like a place that has arrived. It looks 
like a place where people of poise and taste and ability 
live. This is one of the minor advantages of Grin- 
nell as an educational center. <A college boy or girl 
is open to impressions at the college age, and the im- 
pressions of whole streets of well designed houses set 
in beautiful lawns will give the students a new stand- 
ard of judgment that will mean better homes wherever 
they go after graduation. 


Planning for the Future 


These matters belong in the list of long plans, the 
plans that reach years into the future. While we are 
living very much in the present just now it is foolish 
to neglect those things that will strengthen our busi- 
nesses in the times that are to follow the war. They 
cost little if any more, and they make business in- 
surance of value. It is important to hitch up the short 
plans, the ways by which we hope to get trade this 
year, with the long plans that will carry us thru future 
years. A short plan that will not fall in with a rea- 
sonably long plan is thereby proved, in most cases, to 
be an unwise venture. More than one dealer has started 
out to get rich quick and has made money for a few 
years only to find that his get-rich-quick efforts have 
destroyed the foundations of his business. Nobody 
trusts him, and everybody is sure his every move is dic- 
tated by the desire and hope of skinning somebody. 

A man was traveling in France be- 
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Later on you can use it as a colony house. 


and show you plans of chicken houses. 





fore the war and one day while din 
ing in a Paris restaurant decided he 
was hungry for some old-fashioned 
American horse radish. But he had 
no idea what the French word for this 
delicacy might be. ‘‘Now cheval 
means horse,’’ he mused to himself, 
‘‘and rowge means red. Cheval rouge; 
that’s horse red. I wonder what the 
devil means dish?’’ It’s a safe bet 
that this American never got his 
horse radish. His planning was super- 
ficial. He tried to put a meaningless 











Come in and let us help you get started right 


(Dealer’s Name and Address) 


string of words together because 
they had a slight sound relation in 
English to what he wanted. But this 
is what some of us try to do in our 
service planning and in our advertis- 

% ing. What we scrape together means 
a little something to us, but because 
carelessness and lack of 


f 
Uncle Sam Wants pew it means nothing to our cus- 


More Chickens 


raised this year than ever before so that beef and pork 
“sé 
may be conserved for use by our boys ‘over there 


Do Your “Bit” Now 


and build one of these inexpensive brooder houses which 
will take care of any number of chicks up to 300. 


tomers. And the customer remains a 
rather important part of the equation. 
In fact, he is the member of the equa- 
tion who has much to do with that 
unknown quantity known as_ net 
profits. 





BUYS LARGE HERD OF HERE- 
FORDS 

LiTTLE Rock, ArK., April 8.— E. W. 
Gates, of Crossett, manager of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. and one of the 
largest cattle owners in the country, 
has just bought the entire herd of 190 
registered tick-immune Hereford eat 
tle of W. J. Moore, of San Sabe, 
Tex. This is said to be one of the 
finest Hereford herds in the South 
west. Mr. Gates intends to sell about 
half the cattle, and they will be a 
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“OBJECTIONABLE PRACTICES” CASES SET AT REST 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 8—-On Friday afternoon, 
too late for use in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the Federal Trade Commission announced 
that orders have been issued to ninety-eight lumber com- 
panies, most of them located in the middle West, to 
‘‘abandon certain objectionable trade practices.’’ 

The orders of the commission are the outcome of its 
investigation following its action in issuing a formal 
complaint charging conspiracy to injure mail order houses 
on the part of Platt B. Walker, publisher of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumberman, Luke W. Boyce, of the Boyce 
Detective Agency, and more than 100 lumbermen engaged 
principally in the retail trade. 

During the formal argument of the case before the 
commission here L. C. Boyle and other counsel for the 
lumbermen frankly stated that in time past some of the 
concerns named had engaged in certain reprehensible 
practices, that these had been abandoned and that the 
mail order houses also had been and still are resorting 
to unfair trade practices against the retailers. In fact, 
it was contended that the campaign of mail order houses 
to injure local dealers was largely responsible for the 
attitude and conduct of the retailers who had indulged 
in objectionable practices of any kind at any time. The 
commission was urged to place the retailers on proba- 
tion, so to speak, but saw fit to adopt the more drastic 
course and issue ‘‘eease and desist’? or prohibition or- 
ders against them. 

In the cases of the Interior Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co., of Uvalde, Tex.; 
and the Robertson Lumber Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., 
the orders are to ‘‘cease and desist’’ from obtaining 
from mail order concerns, in bad faith or by subterfuge, 
estimates of the kind, quantity and prices of lumber and 
building materials and similarly from obtaining catalogs, 
printed matter and special information intended only 
for bona fide customers or bona fide prospective cus- 
tomers. 


The other ninety-five orders are practically identical. 


In addition to ceasing the practice set forth above, the 
ninety-five concerns listed are ordered to abandon forever 
the following practices: 

(a) Furnishing to Platt B. Walker, publisher of The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumberman, information which, if circulated, 
would tend to encourage the socalled regular dealers to send 
requests to mail order concerns for information intended for 
bona fide customers and prospective customers only. 

(b) Using their influence with banks and others who are 
called upon by mail order concerns to report the identity and 
occupation of persons suspected of making requests for in- 
formation not in good faith, and using their influence to have 
banks and other agencies fail to make such reports or to make 
misleading reports. 

(c) Thru actual or threatened withdrawal of patronage in- 
ducing or endeavoring to induce manufacturers and whole- 
salers to refuse to furnish supplies of lumber and building 
materials to mail order concerns. 

(d) Furnishing to Platt B. Walker the names of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers which sell to mail order concerns, 
to enable him to interfere with the free purchase of supplies 
by these mail order concerns. 

(ce) Employing or contributing to the employment of Luke 
W. Lboyce to secure confidential information regarding the 
business secrets of mail order concerns and the movements of 
their salesmen. 

(f) Following or causing these salesmen to be followed from 
place to place with the object of hindering and embarrassing 
them in their negotiations with prospective customers. 

(g) Using Platt Bb. Walker, The Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man, Luke W. Boyce, or any similar agency for any of the 
purposes prohibited in the orders. 


The names of the concerns against whom this final 
order is directed were printed in the issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of June 16, 1917, on page 42. 

SAYS RULING IS OF DOUBTFUL CONSTRUCTION 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 9.—Charles R. Fowler, of 
counsel for the ninety-eight lumber firms and companies 
affected by the order of the Iederal Trade Commission 
of April 4, restraining them from certain acts classed 
as ‘‘unfair competition,’’ in a brief statement today 
analyzed the order, saying that all the points but one 
are considered of little importance. The commission’s 
ruling on that point, he thinks, is of doubtful construc- 


tion. Mr. Fowler’s statement as attorney for the retail 
dealers affected is as follows: 


The order is in substance the same as the order which it 
was stipulated might be entered if the trade commission found 
that certain practices constituted ‘unfair competition” within 
the meaning of that term as used in the Act of Congress cre. 
ating the Federal Trade Commission. 

It was not claimed by the Federal Trade Commission, nor 
was it admitted by the lumbermen, that all of them did all of 
the things which were charged in the complaint. In fact, it 
was understood that only a very few of the lumbermen had 
ever done or acquiesced in the performance of many of the 
things that were charged. The lumber trade, however, did 
not consider the matter of sufficient importance to warrant 
the expense of trying the cases, which would have required 
much time and inconvenience, so a stipulation was entered 
into upon which the order is based. There were only a very 
few instances, two, I believe, in which it was claimed that a 
lumber dealer had attempted to influence a report as to the 
identity and occupation of a person suspected of making a 
request for information, and only one or two instances where 
it was claimed salesmen had been followed from place to 
place with the object of hindering and embarrassing them. 

The one point which was considered of real importance ig 
that covered by paragraph “C.’”’ Some firms have withdrawn 
their patronage from manufacturers and wholesalers who were 
selling to mail order houses who were competing in the same 
territory. ‘The courts have held that it is lawful for any man 
to refuse to deal with any other man or class of men as he 
sees fit and for his own reasons, This doctrine is founded 
upon the fundamental right of every person to conduct his 
own business in his own way subject only to the condition 
that he does not interfere with the legal rights of others. 

There is considerable doubt as to what construction may 
be put upon paragraph “C,” which apparently makes it “un- 
fair competition” for a local retail dealer actually to with- 
draw his patronage from a manufacturer or wholesaler who 
sells to his mail order competitor. 

The main point involved in the complaint was the charge 
of the mail order houses that the retail lumber dealers were 
guilty of “unfair competition” in sending to mail order and 
catalog houses requests for estimates of the kind, quantity, 
and price of lumber and building materials and for catalogs, 
The lumber dealers contended that the mail order and cata- 
log houses offered to furnish this information to the public 
generally and that the lumber dealer was fairly entitled to 
this information for the purpose of enabling him to meet 
competition. The trade commission holds that such informa- 
tion may not be unfairly obtained, but apparently the order 
does not contain any definition of what the commission holds 
to be unfair methods. However, the complete order may 
clear up this point. 








“OWN A HOME” 


There have already appeared in these columns letters 
from some of the writers of prize essays in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S national school essay contest on ‘‘Why 
Kivery Family Should Own Its Home’? in which was ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the benefit derived from the 
competition, It is, therefore, with pleasure that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN completes the series by printing 
the following letter from Miss Ruth H. Davis, writer of 
the first prize essay in the local contest conducted by the 
Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y., which later was 
awarded third prize in the national contest. Miss Davis 
writes: 

Perhaps one of the greatest benefits derived was the bring 
ing of a subject of so much value before families all over the 
country and the wide discussion which resulted. Then, too, 
it has without a doubt stimulated greater interest among the 
young people and even those who only entered a local contest 
will probably think more about owning their homes in the 
future. Contestants coming from families living in rented 
homes will be likely to try to induce their parents to build a 
home, and those who already live in their own homes will 
appreciate them more, 


Altho the national contest closed in January the pub- 
licity thereby engendered for the home-owning proposi- 
tion, and for the dealers who conducted the local contests, 
has not yet died out. For example, a recent issue of the 
Record, North English, Iowa, contains the photograph of 
Miss Florence Johnson, whose essay, submitted in the 
contest conducted by the Home Lumber Co., of North 
Knglish, won first prize in the national contest, together 
with the following interesting comment: 

Miss Johnson in winning first brings to North English a 
great deal of justified praise and especially to our school 
She has received her entire education here and has in a very 
noteworthy manner reflected credit to her teachers. Not only 
does her winning bring credit to the school but it brings into 
national prominence the Home Lumber Co. In the article in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr, Harrington, secretary and 
manager of the company, is highly commended for his zeal 
in the lumber business and his interest in those things that 
count for the promotion of better living among their patrons. 

It is well worth one’s time and deserves great commendation 
for a student to win a local contest, and especially one in 
which the standard was as high as that in the contest here. 
But to win in a national contest in which 50,000 contestants 
have entered is an accomplishment that few are destined to 
enjoy. 

One of the noticeable features of the contest was the ab- 
sence of boys. All three of the winners were girls. Of those 
to receive honorable mention there were only five boys out of 
a total of thirty-eight. 

A Young Pennsylvanian’s Sentiments 

[The following essay, written by Miss Wilma Mar- 
shall, won first price in the local contest conducted by 
Lillo Bros. & Co., Oakdale, Pa., and was highly com- 
mended by the national judges. | 

Success depends largely upon concentration and elimina- 
tion and the greatest advancements have been achieved by 
men who have concentrated upon one particular object or 
line of work. But the person who can think only in one 
line is apt to become narrow minded, hence the home eases 
the concentration, gives him something else to think about 
and eliminates many evils. 

In order to be interested in the welfare and fully to ap- 
preciate the benefits and joys of the home, one should con- 
trol it. This is only made possible thru the ownership of 
the home. 

Since the beginning of history the home has been and still 
is the most sacred institution connected with man, Because 
of the large amount of time spent in the home, especially 
when the children are young, more is accomplished by their 
training at home than by the teaching both at school and 
church. And altho the house is only the shelter of the 
home, its being owned by the family is just as important 
to its members for fundamental reasons as it is for the 
congregation to own its own church. 

Since the family is a great institution it is well for in- 
dividual members after they have grown up and gone out 


ESSAYISTS EXPRESS THEIR VIEWS 


into the world to keep close contact by returning home at 
frequent periods. These return visits can usually be attri- 
buted to the home sentiments. The home is the first of all 
social organizations, so it is the seed out of which all other 
organizations grow, and furnishes the ideal to which all 
other organizations must eventually conform, The child 
learns government, justice, industry, education, and the re- 
ligion of love in the home, and then goes out inspired with 
the desire to promote the home spirit in the State, the 
courts, the industries, the schools, the churches, And when 
ambition, anger, greed, intellectual pride, religious formalism, 
thwart his endeavors and impair his work, it is to the home 
he returns both to relearn his ideals and to reinspire him- 
self with courage to realize them. 

Among the more tangible benefits to be enjoyed by the 
man who owns his own home is the bettering of his reputa- 
tion both socially and financially. For social conditions 
the family has to have a nicely furnished home to entertain 
its guests properly in society, and if you own your home 
naturally you want to fix it up better than if some one else 
owned it and received all the praise of having such a nice 
home. 

In society the ones owning their homes are classed higher 
for they know they have some money invested in their 
homes and if anything should happen, causing a scarcity of 
money, the man could take out a mortgage on his property 
for the required money. After this misfortune is over and 
he is able to manage well he can pay the mortgage off and 
still keep his reputation for being able to borrow money 
with the security of his home. Often one is asked how this 
one or that one stands financially. The first answer that is 
generally given is that he owns his own home. 

or economic and conservative reasons home ownership 
should be universal. The fact that houses are rented proves 
that ownership of real estate is a good financial investment 
which could be taken advantage of by the head of every 
family. Moreover the trend of property value is always 
upward so he would have received the increased valuation 
also. Particularly during the present war conservation of 
all materials is needed, and conservation can only be ac- 
complished by each and every individual being careful not 
to break or mar the house or furnishings, so that they 
would require material or labor to repair them, This needed 
carefulness can best be attained by ownership of the home 
and its furnishings since the average person is more care- 
ful of his or her property than property belonging to others. 

The town and city governments depend entirely on the 
voters, hence all voters must be alive to all matters of civic 
interest, such as water system, sewerage, drainage systems, 
improved streets, parks, municipal buildings, and schools. 
And the only way to keep up the necessary interest is for 
the voters to be financially connected by home ownership. 

The moving habit, which is costly and disagreeable, is 
peculiar practically to those who have no financial interest 
in the home, while if the home is owned by the family these 
compulsory movings are eliminated, 

The furnishing of the home is one of the most important 
things about the home and one can do just as he wishes 
about the home both inside and out and not go to a landlord 
to ask for some papering to be done or this or that fixed. 
And perhaps if the owner does not desire to fix it, you are 
left with a disagreeable feeling about not having the home 
fixed the way you want it. On the other hand, if you owned 
it, you would go and have it fixed if needed without con- 
sulting any other person. 

The people of France are essentially a peace-loving, home- 
making race. They have been criticised because their lan- 
guage contains no word for home, but what can be more 
intimately homelike than foyer, meaning fireside? A home 
is not only a house; it is also the spirit that dwells within 
it. The French home goes on into the third and fourth gen- 
eration, and the spirit of the ancestors seems also to dwell 
within its walls. One great reason why the women are suf- 
fering so intensely in this war is that in the North their 
homes are being ruined by devastation, 


The Home Influence in Wisconsin 


[The following essay, written by Miss Hilma Larson, 
won first prize in the local contest conducted by the 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis., and was 
highly commended by the national judges. | 


Why every family should own its own home. That is an 
important topic of today. Nine persons out of ten if asked, 
“which is the better, to own one’s own home or not?’ would 
answer in the affirmative. But the question is, why should 
every family own its own home? Let us reflect a moment 
before we answer. 

Today as always we are confronted with the eternal 
problem, the problem of getting a living. Owning one’s own 
home greatly simplifies this problem. The drain on a 
family’s finances made by paying rent is no. small part of a 
household’s expense. Would it not be better for them to be 
using this sum of money in enjoying those things which tend 
to develop a higher and broader life? Or the same sum of 
money could be paid out in installments on a home of their 
own. Then at the end of a number of years they will have 
something of their own to show for the outlay of money, 
On the other hand, after paying rent for many years they are 
still without property and with nothing permanent to show 
for their money. They have had the use of the house, to 
be sure, but they would also have had that if they had been 
paying out the same money toward the complete ownership 
of their home. 

We do not often find our best citizens in rented homes. 
If we do, it is not because they do not desire to own their 
own homes, but because they have not yet acquired the home 
of their dreams, or have been content to let well enough 
alone because they do not realize the advantage of owning 
a home of their own. 

The affection which abides in our hearts for our homes is 
no small factor in our lives. Love of home acts as a guar- 
dian angel when we are away. Home teachings and in- 
‘fluences count more for what we are, than anything else 
in our lives. Home is home to us because those most dear 
dwell there. But doubly dear is the home which we have 
wished for, worked for, planned for, and at last acquired, 
or the home that we have grown up in. That is made dear 
to us thru long association and knowledge of possession. 
A rented home may be dear to us because we have lived 
there, but there is not the same pleasure in the planning 
and acquiring of improvements because there is not the same 
pride of possession, 

A home of our own can only give us the satisfaction, 
pride, and security, because of this ownership. We are 
satisfied because we own this concrete example of our in- 
dustry. We are proud because this standing structure testi- 
fies to our worthiness, and desirability, as citizens. And we 
can feel secure because we know that home will shelter the 
loved ones no matter how hard the struggle for life is. We 
have our home as a permanent shelter, and we are inde- 
pendent of any landlord. And if it must be, we can raise 
money on the home until better times. This home is a 
security under all ordinary circumstances. It is ours, we 
know that whatever ill may befall us, that of being home- 
less is not one. 

Who can say that it is not best to own one’s own home? 
We have shown that to own a home, not merely to live in a 
house, is the cheapest, and most desirable, that it pays best 
in the long run, and will never be a step to be regretted. 
The first step then is to build a house, which will be your 
ideal of a house, and then by living in it, turn it into the 
universally desired home, 





SHALLOW WATER 


Wrestling with the English language often produces 
the graphic phrase. Douglas Malloch, author of ‘‘ Tote- 
road and Trail’’ and singer of the sawmill and the lumber 
camp, tells of a French-American tug captain who was 
bringing his craft up to the sawmill dock at Nahma, 
Mich. A hundred yards off shore he suddenly reversed 
his engine. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?’’ yelled the sawmill 
man on the pier. ‘‘Come on!’? 

‘*Can’t do her!’’ yelled the captain. ‘‘Ze wataire she 
is too few! ’’ 
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LOS ANGELES’ LUMBER TRADE INCREASES NOTABLY 


Los ANGELES, CaL., April 6.—San Pedro, or ‘‘Pe- 
dro,’’ as it is known up and down the west coast, is 
the port thru which most of the lumber used in and 
shipped from Los Angeles is secured. Incidentally, it 
is becoming an important ship building port and so is 
playing a part in the war program of the nation. 

The average receipts now aggregate more than 45,000,- 
000 feet a month and the whirr and hum of great indus- 
tries fill the air at both Wilmington and San Pedro. At 
San Pedro alone 5,000 men are employed in the ship 
yards with prospects for a considerably increased num- 
ber. This will mean a boom in lumber, for houses will 
have to be built to accommodate them and lumber is the 
favorite building material of southern California. 

Mark C. Cohn, director of the housing bureau of the 
State Immigration and Housing Commission, recently 
made a survey of the housing conditions at San Pedro 
and Wilmington with a view to making remedial recom- 
mendations to the United States Shipping Board, so 
that work on Government contracts may be speeded up 
to the highest possible notch. 

He found a dearth of houses at both Wilmington and 
San Pedro, but three out of 2,610 houses being vacant 
and these had been condemned by the Board of Health. 
But 1,000 of the 5,000 men employed at the ship build- 
ing plants have been able to find homes in those places. 
Four thousand men employed at the harbor plants live in 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and other towns, making the 
trip to and from work daily. This involves an average 
ride on the cars, daily, of two and a half hours. 

The San Pedro Chamber of Commerce took immediate 
action upon the publication of these facts by Mr. Cohn 
and preliminary steps were taken to organize a building 
corporation which will erect suitable homes, both for 
sale and rent, not only for the men employed in the ship 
yards at present, but for those additional men who 
will be employed in a similar capacity within the next 
few months, besides the 4,500 men employed regularly 
in other harbor industries at the present time. This 











venture will be on a large seale and involves the ex- 
penditure of many thousands of dollars. 

The harbor commission recently announced the re- 
lease of fifty-six acres of harbor lands and on this site 
it is purposed to erect a ship building plant for the 
George L. Craig Shipbuilding Co. The construction 
work on this plant will be begun at an early date. Other 
ship building plants have leased harbor sites and are 
planning construction work. Over 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was employed in erecting similar buildings for 
the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co.; altogether there is 
under construction at the various ship building plants 
on the harbor more than $20,000,000 worth of ships. 
Some of these contracts are nearly completed but it is 
thought that the builders will have little or no diffi- 
culty in securing additional contracts. Wooden ships 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation are being built at 
the plants of the Fulton Shipbuilding Co., Fellow & 
Stewart Yacht & Launch Co., and the R. J. Chandler 
Shipbuilding Co. 

San Pedro is a natural distributing point for lumber 
for southern California, Arizona, Nevada, a portion of 
New Mexico and northern Mexico. The bulk of the 
Douglas fir, silver fir, cedar and redwood lumber is 
brought down by coasters and shipped to southern and 
eastern points by rail. Partly to assist in the handling 
of lumber the city of Los Angeles spent $5,500,000 on 
the harbor. Last year, 600,000,000 feet of lumber passed 
thru San Pedro and 70,000,000 feet is usually carried 
in stock. The Hammond Lumber Co. alone normally 
carries 25,000,000 feet. 

There are seven large companies at the harbor: The 
Hammond Lumber Co., L. W. Blinn Lumber Co., Kerek- 
hoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co., Consolidated Lumber 
Co., E. K. Wood Lumber Co., the San Pedro Lumber Co., 
Charles R. McCormick Co., and approximately 2,000 men 
are employed at these institutions. 

The bulk of the lumber received by water is Douglas 
fir; in fact, 85 percent of the lumber handled thru the 
Port is fir, the remaining 15 percent being redwood from 
the northern part of the State. 

The year 1915 saw 32,000,000 feet of lumber received 
a a monthly average at Los Angeles harbor, but the 
ollowing year sent the average to 45,000,000 feet. Nine- 

én hundred and twelve was the biggest. lumber year 
on the entire Pacific coast and the monthly average of 
shipments amounted to 70,000,000 feet. 

There is a serious lack of ships and a scarcity of labor. 





The scarcity of bottoms has of course boosted the price 
of water freights, which is now $8 a thousand feet. The 
normal water freight is about $5, altho it has gone as 
low as $3.50 and as high as $11, the latter price pre- 
vailing during the great building boom following the 
San Francisco fire. 


Predicts Big Lumber Season 


Henry Riddiford, secretary of the lumber dealers’ 
association, speaks with great pride and hope of the 
Los Angeles harbor. Speaking of the market and in- 
fluences controlling it, he said: 


During 1912 and 1913, which were banner years for lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor, a great building boom was on at 
Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Investment Co. erected 
whole colonies of California bungalows for speculative pur- 
poses. Many large investment structures were built and 
many elegant homes constructed in various sections of the 
city, all for speculative ends. The bubble burst in 1914 and 
it has taken two or three years to absorb the surplus. This 
has greatly affected the lumber market, as has the war in 
general, which has caused a falling off in building in other 
sections and a tendency to refrain from speculative building. 
The development of mines in Arizona is a factor in determin- 
ing the lumber business at the port. A large amount of lum- 
ber is used for mine development and recent embargoes have 
greatly affected this feature of the harbor lumber business. 
The supplying of lumber to small towns and rural communi- 
ties in southern California and Arizona is a large feature of 
the lumber trade and any disaster such as a frost or a heat 
wave which injures the orange or walnut crop also injures 
the lumber trade, as it results in the curtailment of orders. 

I am of the opinion that this season at the harbor is bound 
to be a big one from the lumber standpoint. The enormous 
amount of ship building going on there calls for a great deal 
of lumber not only in the construction of ships but for the 
ship building plants which are being erected and enlarged, 
as well as other investment structures. The construction of 
homes for workingmen at San Pedro is a big item and one 
which must have immediate attention. Lumber in large 
quantities will undoubtedly be used for homes for these men 
and their families. Besides this, the surplus houses have 





been pretty well absorbed in Los Angeles and I look for a 
building revival in that fast growing city at an early date. 

The Los Angeles harbor companies received a good 
amount of business from the Government during 1917 
and from present indications they will receive large or- 
ders from that source this year. 

What is said to be the largest balloon station and 
aeronautical school in the world is to be established on 
the ranch of the far-famed ‘‘Lucky’’ Baldwin. This is 
located at Arcadia, fifteen miles from Los Angeles, and 
bids have been called for on supplies for the enlarged 
quarters that are to be erected for the 4,000 men who 
will be in training at this camp. ‘The visitor to Los 
Angeles harbor is greatly impressed by the quantity of 
lumber piled in the yards. The yards are all well kept 
and have excellent facilities for both rail and water 
shipments. The accompanying illustration shows one. of 
the largest lumber yards in southern California, that 
of the Hammond Lumber Co. From this illustration it 
will be noted that a good deal of the lumber is piled on 
end. In southern California a number of companies are 
quite partial as to this method of piling, claiming that 
it conserves space and reduces yard costs. Much of the 
stock in the sheds is stored in the same manner by many 
companies. Where this method of piling is followed one 
man can pile by himself and there is no need of reach- 
ing down and hauling lumber up on top of high piles as 
is the case where the ordinary method is employed. As 
shown by the illustration, the bins are built so that two 
piles are opposite each other. The piles are stuck by 
placing strips on the floor between each tier and in spe- 
cially arranged slots in the sides of the racks near the 
top. 

On the average seventy-five ships loaded with lumber 
are coming up the harbor ‘‘ereek’’ each month, but 
during the last month eighty ships arrived. Many of 
these vessels carry nothing but lumber and make the 
trip twice a month from San Pedro to Oregon and Wash 
ington or California coast ports. 





PLANT SPECIALIZES IN LONG AND HEAVY PRODUCT 


WETUMPKA, ALA. 

The Coosa Mill Co., formerly the Ensign Yellow Pine 
Co., recently acquired by the McGowin interests and now 
under the management of E. L. MeGowin and his asso- 
ciates, is undergoing a thoro remodeling and moderniz- 
ing that will make it one of the most up-to-date opera- 
tions in this section. 

The mill site, known as Ensign, lies two miles from the 
town of Wetumpka on the bank of the Coosa River 
and as there is no such thing as a reliable train schedule 
these days the trip from Montgomery is usually made 
by auto stage. It is apt to be more than an ordinarily 
interesting trip, for the day the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative visited the Coosa Mill Co. one of the 
crack Ohio batteries from the military camp was taking 
20-second cracks with 3-inch guns at an imaginary kaiser 
from an adjoining field and the shells were screaming 
over the road and scattering shrapnel with reverberating 
crashes away to the left. 

The Ensign brothers who started the operations had 
such an abiding faith and pride in southern pine that 
they went to some pains to cover every building with 
canary colored paint and as a consequence it is a daz- 
zling sight that breaks upon the vision when the visitor 
first glimpses the plant of the Coosa Mill Co., situated 
over 100 feet above the water on the high bluffs of the 
Coosa River, one of the swiftest streams in Alabama. 
Upon a natural town site is laid out the sawmill town 
together with the sawmill plant, commissary and other 
necessary buildings.. The mill lies on one bank of the 
river, while the railroad over which the logs are brought 
in is on the other side. All of the logs are brought across 
the river on a steel cable way 1,000 feet in length and 
operated so that the logs are transported in unit pack- 
ages. Two 100-foot towers built entirely of southern 
pine anchor the cable on each bank. This cable log 
carrier will be operated by the new management, tho it 
is the plan to build a bridge across the river and bring 
the logs directly into the mill on log trains as soon as 
it can be done. 

The company recently acquired some excellent timber 
and together with that owned by the old company has 
enough on hand to operate the plant for some time. 
The sawmill is laid out with the view to specialize in 
the manufacture of timbers and boards and it contains 


the very latest circular equipment for this purpose. The 
original capacity of 75,000 feet a day will be consider- 
ably increased by the improvements being put in by the 
new management. Long and heavy dimension stock is a 
specialty and timbers up to 75 feet in length are cut, the 
largest in this district. To the planer’s original equip- 
ment there is being added a sizer to handle timbers up 
to 24x30 inches. The company also has a shingle and 
lath mill in connection with the sawmill. Among the 
other improvements to be installed are three new dry 
kilns, : 

K. L. MeGowin, the active head of this important oper 
ation, needs no introduction to the readers of the AmER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. To the trade he has been more re- 
cently identified with the Escambia Mill Co., at Pace, 
Fla., which operation he still controls. His immediate 
associates are the same, T’. M. Stevens, Henry Hall and 
T. S. Sowell, the last acting as sales manager of the 
Coosa Mill Co. Mr. Soweli was formerly sales manager 
of the Escambia company and is a man who knows lum- 
ber well. The mill will be running in April. 





COUNTY DEFENSE COUNCIL !S ACTIVE 


GREELEY, Nes., April 8.—Under instructions from 
the State Council of Defense the Greeley County defense 
council has appointed solicitors to call upon all residents 
of the county to secure certain information desired by 
the Government in connection with financing and sup- 
porting the war. Following is a copy of the card to be 


used: 
NGOS 5 i6.cin's Gas baad Morel e pele aaa ONE OEE OS b Wale wee an ame 
Me Bs Decess Telephone..... Automobile..... Owner..... 
Land occupied....... serem Bectiew. 2.0.2 Beevoce R. 
ROG] CBTRTO OWNER. 6.6.0 cececccvccce Geccese 
Personal property owned......... Byrccns Total $. acces 
SRN Bal dope ceerd nodes Bivien se 
ON a a2 vaio e anc k ee eee) eee we SD cinieawnads 
TORINUAEE wp tie-vi b 65:66 ¢60-n ie Nesurerinel si civsccccusece 
Number children .......... TR WAT OOPVICE 6c 6 cbse recuse 
TADGRES DOMEE co.cc ccceweses Other subs. 1917 1918 
rere. Terre crere Red Cross...... ere Se 
SE. + nan ave neta Se wanes ues ©, Boe cee 3, ea 
errr Me ie sts3's 6a | a £ eee ae ae 
ee a War Bias, 6<<Birvece Br cee 


It is hoped that every patriotic citizen will give all possi- 
ble aid to accomplish this work, 
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BUY BEDDING FOR LUMBER CAMPS 


SpoKANE, WasuH., April 8.—At a cost of $81,350 the 
Timber Products Manufacturers have placed contracts 
for blankets, sheets, pillowcases and towels for fully 
equipping the bunkhouses of the lumber camps in the 
different operating companies in this territory affiliated 
with the organization. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the association, an- 
nounced today that it was the plan to do this work 
sooner, but there had been considerable delay in deter- 
mining where these supplies could be obtained. The 
contracts call for delivery April 15 or soon after that 
date. It was due to large Government orders in every 
section that difficulty was experienced in getting the 
supplies. 

A large part of the material will be furnished by the 
Spokane Dry Goods Co. of Spokane, some by the Oregon 
Woolen Mills and the rest by Chicago and other eastern 
houses. 

The contract for equipment includes 8,000 heavy blank- 
ets, 10,000 sheets, 4,000 sheet blankets, 12,000 pairs of 
pillowcases, 18,000 towels and 5,000 pairs of pillows. 

The supplies will go to the camps of fifteen lumber 
companies and other camps will be equipped later. This 
is the first introduction of the codperative buying plan 
inaugurated by local manufacturers and the system will 
be extended to other purchases for the industry. 





CHIEF FORESTER VISITS PORTLAND OFFICES 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 6.—Henry 8. Graves, chief 
forester of the United States, was here week before last, 
going over the work of the Northwest division with Dis- 
trict Forester George H. Cecil and others of the Forest 
Service here. Mr. Graves dropped in unheralded, and 
came with reassuring news from France where he viewed 
the war from close range with the result that he enter- 
tains no doubt about the outcome. ‘‘Of course we are 
going to win the war,’’ he explained when the question 
was put to him by an interviewer here. He spent eight 
months in France laying out the cuttings and doing other 
duties in advance of the 10th Engineers (Forest). Of 
these men he said: 

The boys who have gone to help France get out wood for 
houses, docks, barb wire entanglement pickets, telegraph and 
telephone poles and a score of other purposes are boys who 
have gone from the Northwest and other sections were log 
ging, lumbering and milling specialists are developed, They 
have awakened the most enthusiastic admiration. Their com 
ing spreads hope. They will be heard from. 





URGES DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL FORESTS 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 9.—New York State Conserva- 
tion Commissioner George D. Pratt has issued a bulletin 
urging cities and villages to begin the development of 
municipal forests. In order to encourage the movement 
young trees are being offered to the towns for reforesting 
purposes at 50 cents a thousand. The commissioner says 
that cheap and unprofitable land can be found in the 
vicinity of almost every city or village and that it might 
well be converted into community forests by being planted 
at once with suitable young trees and developed by the 
municipality. Such forests thruout the State would pro- 
vide in the future an abundant supply of lumber and fuel 
for the communities that maintained them. 





HELLO AND GOODBYE 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., April 8—Did you know that we were 
at war? I did. 

Do you realize it? I do, but I didn’t till the other 
night, March 18, to be correct, when a motor truck train 
passing thru Pittsburgh attracted my attention. 

[ ran from the house just as one passed the door and 
some soldier waved to me. 

IT ran to the sidewalk and waved to another. 

As the sixth one was coming up the hill I noticed a tall, 
square shouldered soldier leaning far out. I stepped off 
the curb and held out my hand. As he was just abreast 
of me, he seized my hand and said, ‘‘ Hello and goodby’’ 
in a half sob and half cheery voice. 

I was immediately conscious of my face getting red 
and the blood rushing to my head. Right then and there 
I could have faced the whole German army. 

Remember, I never once before saw him and never ex- 
pect to again. 

I read the casualty list of the sinking of the Tuscania, 
and even one of my cousins had been killed in action, but 
I never realized that we were at war. 

I shook hands with lots of soldiers and sailors before, 
but it must have been the way he said ‘‘HELLO AND 
GOODBYE’? that made me want to fight right then and 
there. My enthusiasm rose till it was far beyond the 
boiling point. 

I cheered every last one of those trucks, even the little 
Ford at the end. 

IT will take time and money to win this war. All 
America’s resources will be called upon to do their utmost. 
The soldier, the farmer, the millworker, the lumberman 
and the folks at home will all have to contribute to the 
great war for freedom and democracy. Not one must 
slack nor shirk from the task before the whole country. 

The lumberman will have a chance to show his patriot- 
ism by working hard and long. These sturdy sons of the 
forest and the farmer are on an equal basis with the sol- 
dier or the man who goes out and fights. If anyone lays 
down and takes the count the kaiser will be the one who 
does the counting. 

We are fighting the greatest fight in the history of the 
world, the fight for LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 

It is a fight to the finish, the enemy will show no quarter 
and we must do the same. FIGHT AND LIVE should be 
our slogan. 

Back the President in all his decisions. 


Don’t be a pessimist—be an optimist—but take the 
situation seriously. 

Strikes are a menace to a country at war the same as 
a food famine is. 

The American Federation of Labor knows this and 
tries to discourage any move of this kind. 

WE ARE AT WAR, don’t forget it. 
: OUR ENEMIES ARE EVER ON THE WATCH, don’t 
orget it. 

THEY NEVER RELAX THEIR VIGILANCE, don’t 
forget it. 
; THEY SEEK OUR RUIN AND DOWNFALL, don’t 
orget it. 

THEY WOULD HAVE THE KAISER RULE THE 
EARTH, don’t forget it. 

Shall this ever prevail? NO! Never as long as one 
man is left to defend. 

And please GOD, it never shall. 

The words of that unknown soldier will ever be in my 
mind. 


‘“Hello and Goodbye!’’ ALAN MCKEE. 





NEW WAREHOUSE EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 9.—Completion of the new 
warehouse and efficiency offices of the Brooklyn Lumber 
Co. this week marks a new era in retail lumber mer- 
chandising in northern Ohio. Claim is made for this 
plant that it is now the most complete establishment of 
its kind in the Cleveland district. Details of the entire 
construction and equipment of the plant were worked 
out personally by H. Carl Haag, secretary and general 
manager of the company. 

Chief features of the new plant are the embodiment of 
new ideas in storage of stock, particularly sash, doors and 











MANAGER'S OFFICE—BROOKLYN LUMBER CO., 
CLEVELAND 


wall board, the method of delivering stock to customers, 
and the manner in which orders are received at the office. 

Increasing demand for various sizes of sashes and 
doors was the basis for starting this improvement, says 
Mr. Haag. Hach dimension of these materials is classified 
in a separate compartment, and each door and sash rests 
upon a rack designed by Mr. Haag. Altho there are 
accommodations for four or five carloads of material in 
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NEW WAREHOUSE OF BROOKLYN LUMBER CO. 


the new warehouse, each door and sash may be removed 
without disturbing the others. 

Equipment and management of the office have been 
created with the same idea of efficiency in mind. This 
makes for speedier handling of orders and delivery of 
materials, from the customer’s point of view. From the 
standpoint of the company, it has already been found 
that there is greater economy. 

The new warehouse is the first unit in a series of new 
additions to be erected on the company’s 6-acre tract at 
Pearl Road and Henninger Road, in the southern part of 
Cleveland, and is the fifth the company has erected. It 
is 130 feet long, two stories high, and with the other 
units of the plant provides for keeping all lumber under 
roof, with the exception of rough material. 

Altho the principal business of this firm is southern 
pine, it is now firmly established as a factor in hardwoods, 
particularly oak flooring and interior finish. All hard- 
wood is stored on the second floor of the warehouse, each 
material in a separate compartment behind sliding doors. 

Officers of the Brooklyn Lumber Co. are: President, 
A. R. Teachout; vice president and treasurer, D. W. 
Teachout; secretary and general manager, H. Carl Haag. 

An interesting feature of the office equipment is a large 
fire place, upon the mantel of which is inscribed the coat 
of arms of the company. This consists of a shield with 
the company’s monogram in the center, and across the top 
a ribbon, on which is inscribed the company’s motto: 
‘¢The Other’s Good—The Best’s Wood.’’ 
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LUMBER CONCERN OPENS BUSINESS COLLECE 


Houston, Tex., April 9.—The Kirby Lumber Co. hag 
adopted an entirely new plan to meet the labor situation 
and at the same time provide itself with an organized 
force of competent assistants in its offices. This time it 
is the establishment of a business college in Silsbee, to 
which point the operating department was recently trans. 
ferred from Houston. The school opened its doors to the 
publie Monday. 

Tuition and supplies will be furnished free to pupils 
and teachers have been employed by the company, the 
only condition being that the students upon graduating 
from the school offer their services to the Kirby Lumber 
Co. before accepting: positions elsewhere. Stenography 
will be the main subject of the course. The school hag 
been equipped with new furniture, desks and typewriting 
machines, ‘ ‘ 

A governing board of three local citizens, R. L, 
Deathersby, J. A. Turrentine and Dr. J. M. French, has 
been selected, and Mrs. P. B. Dial will be superintendent 
of the school and in direct charge. 

Arrangements have been completed for the establish- 
ment of the canning plant at Silsbee in connection with 
the Kirby war gardens which are being planted at all the 
mills of the company. The necessary equipment has been 
ordered for this plant and will be installed in time for 
it to be ready to receive the products of the early spring 
gardens. 

These plans, as reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
several weeks ago, are being installed at the various mills 
where the men are maintaining war gardens on plots set 
aside by the company. An experienced canning demon- 
strator will be in charge of each plant, and it will he 
operated on an equal share basis with the gardener, the 
company furnishing all material and equipment and 
labor, and returning one-half of the product to the 
gardener. 

The plants are being installed for the benefit of the 
employees but the public is invited to patronize them 
on the same basis as the employee. 





BEGINS OPERATIONS OF LARGE MILLS 


Dierks, ArK., April 8.—The large saw and planing 
mills of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. started operations 
March 28. The starting of the mill was witnessed by 
several thousand people; the entire town of Dierks sus- 
pended business for the occasion, and many people from 
other towns were here to witness the start. 

This is one of the most complete plants in the South, 
and it is run by electricity thruout, two large turbines 
furnishing the power. Every device obtainable for the 
saving of labor has been installed in the mill and sheds. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. owns large areas of the 
finest virgin pine forest in this section, and it is estimated 
that it will have many years’ run at full capacity day 
and night. The plant will employ about 1,500 hands, 
many of whom will be high class skilled labor. 





OLD GLORY TO FLY FROM TREE TOP 


Kveretr, WaAsH., April 6.—A splendid American flag 
of generous proportions was shipped last Wednesday from 
Everett by the F. B. Hawes Co. to the Standard Logging 
Co.’s camp in the northeast part of Snohomish County. 
There is a little patriotic story behind this flag shipment, 
for it is as the result of codperation between Manager 
Joseph Irving and his workmen that this magnificent 
example of Old Glory will float over the works. The flag, 
which measures 25x45 feet, is to fly from the top of a fir 
tree 200 feet high. Loggers employed by the Standard 
trimmed the limbs from this big stick because they wanted 
a natural flag pole and one as tall as they could find in the 
vicinity. When the workmen broached the flag-buying 
plan, Manager Irving told them he would duplicate the 
cash they raised, and because the canvass of the camp 
resulted in $80, this particular flag cost $160. 





HOME GARDENING AMONG LUMBER WORKERS 


Kavu.ton, AuA., April 4.—With the aid and codpera- 
tion of the industrial Y. M. C. A.’s at many of the 
southern lumber mills some exeellent records are being 
made in increasing the food supply thru home gardening. 
The following synopsis of what the white and colored 
employees of the Kaul Lumber Co. are doing along this 
line is of interest: 

White—Gardens taken but not yet planted, 8; gar- 
dens under way and looking well, 52; gardens now sup- 
plying vegetables, 23; total gardens, 83; paid as rent 
for gardens, $64. Colored—Gardens taken but not 
planted, 17; gardens under way and looking fine, 33; 
gardens now supplying vegetables, 6; total gardens, 56; 
paid as rent, $48.50. 





CONSTRUCT EXTENSION TO SEA WALL 


GALVESTON, Tex., April 9.—Involved in the construc: 
tion of the extension of the sea wall upon the Gulf front 
of Galveston Island will be the use of about 1,500,000 
feet of lumber, more than 5,000 reinforced concrete piles 
and an enormous quantity of cement and the necessary 
mixing materials. The extension will be 10,380 fect long 
and will add nearly two miles to the existing four miles 
of completed sea wall which affords protection to the 
main part of the city. One special purpose of the ex 
tension will be to protect from possible overflow during 
tropical storms 1,000 acres of United States ioverm 
ment property. The total cost of the work will be ap 
proximately $2,000,000, of which sum the Government 
has appropriated $1,191,000. The remainder will be 
borne by Galveston County. Construction on the exten 
sion of the sea wall was started a few days ago. It 
take about two years to complete the work, it is stated. 
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- PATRIOTISM RULES TEXAS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


A Ringing Address Inaugurates the Convention and Devotion to Country Is Its Keynote—Live Problems of Lumbermen 
Are Exhaustively Discussed—A Meeting of Unexampled Success 


DALLAS, Tex., April 9.—The opening session of the 
thirty-second annual convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas was featured by a fighting speech 
delivered by R. E. L. Knight, of Dallas, a member of the 
State Council of Defense, on the subject ‘‘ What Lumber- 
men Can Do to Help Win the War.’’ Mr. Knight swept 
his audience into a storm of enthusiasm with his un- 
compromising stand for pure Americanism, devotion to 
the duties arising in the present national crisis and 
forward look to the future of the country following the 
end of the war. , ; 

Mr. Knight has been making speeches constantly in 
Texas lately and apologized for the huskiness of his 
voice. He added that he would be glad to give his voice 
utterly to the cause if thereby he could arouse some 
sluggish Americans to an appreciation of the gravity 
of the present crisis and to a devotion of their energies 
and talents to aid in its solution. He said: 

I am glad to council with you lumbermen in this most 
tragic moment in the world’s history, for lumbermen are 
the leaders in their respective communities. They are able 
to be of incalculable assistance, for the great difficulties at 
this time are not the mobilization of armies and physical 
resources. These things are being ably done. The diffi- 
cult task is the arousing of a martial spirit and of a per- 
sonal and nation wide devotion to our national and inter- 
national cause. Our battles are to be won not alone by the 
immolation of the blood of young men on the fields of 
France but also by an exaltation of the spirit of the peo- 


ple at home, a consecration to the tremendous task in - 


hand, a will to do and to die that the ideals of America 
may not be overborne. A spiritual aspiration to be found 
capable of meeting the enormous responsibilities of the 
times will carry the United States far toward realizing her 
hope of a just and lasting peace. 

In turning to the question which formed the subject 
of his address Mr. Knight said he preferred to ask what 
the people of the United States could not do if they were 
sufficiently devoted and determined. The men of the 
Texas association could, if they would, start a patriotic 
wave that would embrace every spiritual aspiration, might 
and determination in one majestic, concentrated forward 
drive. It is incumbent upon the American people, in 
preparing themselves for the future, to contemplate the 
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possibility of losing the war. In such an event the 
materialistic, distorted, inhuman kultur of Germany 
would take front rank as ruling and determining in- 
fluence in human development. Such a result is too 
horrible in its relation to human welfare to be con- 
templated with calmness. 

Something is wrong with the United States. It be- 
comes vitally necessary that some of the thought and 
power of the country be diverted into altruistie work for 
social and political betterment. The country has slowly 
drifted into a state of mind in which it is willing to 
work and plan for commercial development but allows 
political purity to be mired by a cheap political profes- 
sionalism. Out of the tragedy of war must come a 
unified purpose not only to make the world safe for 
democracy but to make democracy safe for the world. 
American democracy is becoming tainted by vicious forces 
masquerading under the guise of liberty that are really 
the foes of liberty. Their liberty is a license that putrifies 
public life.. There must be a repression of American 
bolshevikism and of anarchy. In dealing with these dis- 
Integrating elements the people of the country must 
escape from the wishy-washy state of sigh, sentiment 

* and gob. 

The United States has one-sixteenth of the world’s 
population and one-third of the world’s wealth. Wealth 
18 produced by work, genius and enthusiasm. America 
offers success to any man who will seek for it with in- 
telligence and industry. Those who will not seek for 
success in this way develop into the destroyers of liberty, 
into anarchists and social enemies. These men have been 
able in a measure to accomplish their purpose of destruc- 
tion because true Americans, believing their liberties to be 
prized by all men, have neglected the political responsibil- 
ities, It is a time to sacrifice personal ambition. There 
is no longer to be an opportunity for selfishly ambitious 
men to advance themselves by pandering to these destruc- 

tive elements; for there is no longer a place in the 











United States for hyphenates, pacifists or other spreaders 
of sedition. 


Business Men Hope of the Country 


The American business man is the hope of the country. 
He can not only help mobilize the resources of the coun- 
try for war but he can also help purge the country at 
home from these destructive forces. There are but two 
classes of people in the United States—Americans and 
anti-Americans. This is the time of testing. This is the 
time to draw the line and to ask all men to step to one 
side or the other. Every true American will come across 
the line as the heroes of the Alamo did when Colonel Bowie 
asked how many men would stay with him and fight to the 
end. In this case a man’s sincerity can be judged by his 
alacrity. If any hyphenate will not declare for uncompro- 
mising Americanism send him back to his own country. 
Tell him how long it takes to get there and warn him to 
be on time. America is in the process of cleaning house. 

Mr. Knight apologized for a personal reference and 
then stated that he had four sons all of whom were in 
the service. He stated that if need be he was willing 
that they should die in the defense of the ideals of Amer- 
ica but that he was not willing that one of their fingers 
should even be touched in defense of the land dominated 
by anarchy and bolshevikism. Six months of a hero’s 
life ‘‘over there’’ is worth sixty years of the humdrum 
life of the slacker with its huddle of tawdry gains. 

The statement that this is a rich man’s war is a 
part of German propaganda. Wealth, as wealth, wants 
only peace with its opportunities. But wealth in the 
hands of patriots is for a war for perpetuating those 
ideals that make life strong and wholesome. The busi- 
ness man is a patriot. The only danger lies in lethargy, 
and this he must throw off. It lies with him to restore 
decency and honesty and true Americanism to public life. 
It is time to quit cursing the kaiser. It is time to get 
back to the basis of primitive virtues. 

Following this address the convention enthusiastically 
gave Mr. Knight a rising vote of thanks. 

The convention opened with the singing of the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘Over There.’’ President T. W. 
Griffiths, of Dallas, introduced Mayor J. E. Lawther of 
Dallas, who made a brief address of welcome. He said 
the city was proud of her citizens who were engaged in 
the lumber business and that it was proud to act as 
hostess to the visitors. George C. Vaughan, of San 

Antonio, in his reply laid emphasis on the fact that 
lumbermen need discrimination at this time. It is not 
a time for building palaces, but it is a time for building 
barns. Lumbermen can be of local and indeed of na- 
tional service in promoting useful building. And if lum- 
bermen make more money than they need to live on they 
can use the surplus for buying bonds and for paying 
their taxes, They are glad of the privilege of doing both 
of these things. 


Proud of the Nation’s Lumbermen 


President Griffiths disavowed any intention of making 
a speech and said he was determined so far as he could 
to make the entire convention one of discussion rather 
than of formal speeches. The slogan of the convention 
is to be, ‘‘ You give me an idea, and I’ll give you one.’’ 
He said he was proud of the nation’s lumbermen, They 
have not only furnished necessary material but have sent 
forestry regiments abroad. He expressed a special pride 
in the southern pine operators. These men do not fail 
in anything they undertake. At the present time they 
are furnishing material to the Government much cheaper 
than to private buyers, and they are accepting this loss 
ag part of their contribution to the winning of the war. 
Lumbermen can serve their country by themselves be- 
coming better merchants. The discussion, so Mr. 
Griffiths said, would be directed toward two things, so far 
as the business part of the convention is concerned. 
These are the extension of the association membership 
and the problem of codperation. 

Mr. Griffiths paid a high tribute to Secretary Dionne. 
He then urged the members to attend all the sessions 
and to give their experience. Lumbermen need have no 
fear for the future of their business. They will be busy 
helping rehabilitate Europe and caring for the influx of 
people, into the State of Texas. He urged the dealers 
present to be worthy of thoir reputation of having the 
livest lumber association in the country. 

Secretary J. C. Dionne gave the treasurer’s report, as 
Treasurer R. M. Farrar, of Houston, could not be present. 
He reported the association to be in the soundest finan- 
cial condition of its history. 


The Secretary’s Address 


In continuing his address, Mr. Dionne said the asso- 
ciation is conducted in a legal, open manner and does 
nothing it is not willing for all the people to know. Its 
aim is to make better merchants of lumbermen. The old 
time idea of an association has been proved erroneous, 
and the new idea, the making of a man into a good mer- 
chant, is the only way to solve his difficulties. If a 
dealer’s fellow citizens have respect for his business 
judgment, integrity and methods he will not need to 
worry about the problems that plagued him in the old 
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days. The only limitation is the limitation of his per- 
sonal efforts, 

Summing up the activities during the last year and 
emphasizing the need during times like these for every 
lumberman to identify himself with the organization 
representing his interests, Secretary Dionne said in part: 

We have just closed a year filled with more unusual condi- 
tions and abnormal situations, both nation wide and world 
wide, than ever were encountered before, and we are entering 
upon a year that will present still larger and more porten- 
tous matters that must be met and handled. There never 
was a time when there was such grave and serious necessity 
for codperation between business men as there is at this time. 
Government officials have frequently called our attention 
to the necessity in times like these for the men in allied lines 
of business to codJperate to help the Government. The Govern- 
ment can not possibly work with all individuals, but must 
work with organizations. Therefore it is the duty as a citi- 
zen of every lumberman in Texas to belong to this organiza- 
tion today. The Government needs the codperative assist- 
ance of every line of industry, and it can only be practically 
handled thru the organizations representing those industries, 
Work of tremendous importance has been done by this asso- 
ciation during the last year, and it is likely that greater and 
more important work; both for the nation and the industry, 
must be done in the coming year. 

After declaring that there are no more patriotic and 
loyal citizens in this country than the lumbermen, and 
saying that they are going to consider the needs of the 
nation before everything else, Mr. Dionne referred to 
the recent statement on nonessential building attributed 
to Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. He said that altho 
no set rules have been issued by the Government for- 
bidding building of any sort, influences have been brought 
to bear that have obscured the building situation some- 
what, and he urged that thoro consideration be given this 
matter before the meeting adjourned, as it is up to the 
business men to offset the tendencies to postpone such 
essential business as home building and to correct the 
wrong impressions that have resulted thruout the country 
from Mr. MeAdoo’s widely circulated statement on ‘‘un- 
necessary building operations.’’ 

Further, Mr. Dionne called attention to the evident dis- 
position by the Government to fix the price of lumber to 
the consumer, and, while expressing the belief that there 
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is no immediate likelihood of such action being taken by 
the Government, he warned those present to be prepared 
for such an eventuality. In view of the need of accurate 
facts and figures to be presented to the Government 
should such a question arise, he advised careful study of 
the cost of doing business in the retail lumber yard— 
a subject that was on the program for discussion. He 
said that the Government already has collected exhaustive 
data regarding cost of manufacture etc., and was likely 
to call for figures on the cost of retailing, in which case 
the retailer should be prepared. In this connection he 
emphasized the need from a purely business standpoint of 
uniform cost accounting and directed the members’ atten- 
tion to the use of a form of practical character recom- 
mended by the association as a method of making a find- 
ing of the cost of doing business. 


The Evolution of the Retailer 


The evolution of the retail lumber dealer since the days 
when he was strictly a ‘‘ warehouse man’’ until the time 
when he will maintain a thoroly uptodate store on Main 
Street, with plate glass windows behind which he main- 
tains attractive displays of his wares, was pictured 
humorously, yet in all sincerity, by Mr. Dionne. He said 
that the lumber dealers have awakened to a realization 
that there are wonderful untouched possibilities in their 
business, and that the finest indication of the trend of 
the times is the present willingness by most of the dealers 
to listen to and use suggestions for changing and improv- 
ing their business methods. He said: 

I am glad to say that the transition from the wagon yard 
to the building store and from the yard Me gp to the 
building merchant is coming about very rapidly. There is 
yet much to be done and much ground still to be covered 
before the retail lumber industry arrives at a point where 
it will give the public that class of service which both the 
public and the building business deserve. * * * But with 
each step that the lumber dealer advances toward the position 
of building merchant or building specialist there comes a call 
for a change in his surroundings; and when the day comes 
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when the lumberman is entirely fulfilling his destiny, adver- 
tising, promoting, selling completed buildings, building im- 
provements and building additions, then he will find it neces- 
sary to conduct his affairs behind plate glass windows on a 
busy business street, in an attractive and commodious place 
of business, just as any other merchant does. 

When I talk to a dealer about running a business store 
downtown, where people can look in the windows and be in- 
duced by what they see to drop in and shop, he generally 
feels his feet getting cold, it is so far removed from the 
“old-timey” lumber yard, and he generally wants to know 
how he can afford such extravagances as downtown rents. 
* © * The question of whether or not such ideas are 
practical depends entirely on whether a man is gifted with 
foresight or hindsight; whether he is running his business 
with that part of his anatomy from his chin up, or down. 

The thing that the building merchant has got to equip him- 
self to accomplish is to take the building fear off the average 
consumer. Every town, village, city and State is filled with 
people who have building needs, but to whom the grief that 
comes with the average building operation more than offsets 
the desire for the necessity. This is the fault of the building 
industry. ‘There is all too little service to be had in the 
building line. Equip yourself to anticipate, to realize and to 
supply the building needs of your trade; advise your cus- 
tomers of your ability and willingness to serve them; make 
practical demonstration of your fitness to do the building 
thinking for your community, and you will be snowed under 
with noncompetitive business. 

But you have got to change your thinking entirely. You 
have got to quit figuring what you want to sell, and begin 
figuring on ‘what your customer needs or wants to buy. The 
customer wants a home, and you offer him lumber; he wants 
a roof, and you offer him shingles, and so on. You offer him 
raw material, and in order to convert that material into 
what he wants, there must be added service, skill, intelligence, 
ideas, plans, personality, individuality, honesty. The modern 
building merchant equips himself with ideas and plans; he 
sells the idea, backs it up with the plan and he throws in the 
building material. 


In view of the many matters of importance before the 
lumber industry today and before the association as an 
organization representing the industry, Mr. Dionne de- 
clared that an annual meeting was not sufficient for the 
handling of this added business. He therefore recom- 
mended the holding of a semi-annual meeting in the 
fall of the year—an informal business conference of one 
day’s duration. In the meantime, he said he would like 
to see some district meetings being held. ‘‘A few in- 
terested members could arrange a meeting for a county or 
#0; myself and some of the other officers would attend, and 
we could have some mighty interesting local sessions,’’ he 
said. 

In conclusion he reminded the members that a conven- 
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tion is no joke; therefore he expected to see every mem- 
ber attend every business session, especially as these are 
war times and that there was war time business before the 
convention. Further, he requested serious discussions of 
the matters that came before the convention; thoro ex- 
changes of ideas, as ‘‘this is the most beneficial exchange 
that humans can make with each other. * * * If 
several hundred wise business men get together, and 
each one of them gives the others a practical idea, when 
they get thru each one of those several hundred men will 
have several hundred ideas of value to take away with 
him,’’ 

President Griffiths read a telegram from F. H. Far- 
well, of Orange, Tex., stating that he would be unable 
to be present as he was too busy getting out ship timbers. 

Louis Lipsitz, of Dallas, then made a forceful speech 
explaining the need of supporting the Government’s drive 
to sell War Savings Stamps. The Government desires to 
have savings societies formed in sawmills, lumber yards 
and any other places. In this way the campaign can be 
strengthened and its success assured. 

President Griffiths announced that the ladies would be 
given an auto ride about the city this afternoon. Wednes- 
day night they will be entertained at a dancing party at 
the Adolphus Palm Garden. Tonight, following the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation, a smoker will be given the lum- 
bermen at the Turner Hall. 


President Appoints Committees 
The president then appointed the following committees: 


Resolutions—N. C. Hoyt, Houston; C. H. Flato Jr., 
Kingsville, and Lee D. Dewey, Waco. 
Memorial—Albert Steves jr., San Antonio; E. P. Hunter, 
Waco, and W. H. O'Neill, Dallas. 
Nominations—W. S. Howell, Bryan; R. P. Jeter, Cam- 
eron, and J. M. Rockwell, Houston. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Datuas, Tex., April 10.—Tuesday afternoon’s session 
was devoted almost entirely to discussion of the trade 
acceptance, which was very ably explained by J. P. Me- 
Carthy, of Houston, who defined it as a draft by the 
seller on the buyer payable at a specified time and it 
should be payable at the buyer’s bank. It is a prima 
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facie evidence of debt. It is not a note but merely 
makes negotiable the amount due. Expert estimates are 
that there are four or five billion dollars’ worth of book 
accounts in America; no other country in the world has 
so general an open account system. If we could liquefy 
this four or five millions of book accounts they would 
become immediately available as part of the circulating 
medium. 

The trade account, said the speaker, has worked hun- 
dreds of years in other countries and can in this country. 
All we need is patriotism and education. Some dealers 
say that they do not want to give up their money until 
they see the lumber. Other lines are forced to antici- 
pate the arrival of goods if they want a discount. It 
behooves the retailer to look into the trade acceptance, 
Its general adoption will make him a more careful buyer 
and more careful to whom he sells. In time he will ask 
for the trade acceptance from his customers. The day 
is not far distant when banks will not lend money on 
book accounts. 

The extended discussion was participated in by E. P, 
Hunter, of Waco; G. C. Vaughan, San Antonio; L. R. 
Putman, New Orleans; J. A. Hestler, Mullen; Charles 
H. Flato, Kingsville; A. L. Adamson, Forney; John 
Walker, Mesquite; B. W. Turnbow, Beaumont; B. H. 
Smith, Bay City; A. Deffebaugh, Ft. Worth; Tucker 
Hasley, Marlin; Frank Murphy, of Houston, and others, 

After this discussion the resolutions committee was on 
motion instructed to prepare a resolution endorsing the 
trade acceptance in principle for presentation to the con- 
vention on Wednesday. 

Hold Smoker and Eat Dutch Lunch 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Datuas, Tex., April 10.—At Turner Hall last night 
was held a smoker and a general ‘‘mix.’’ A Dutch lunch 
was served. President Griffiths acted as toastmaster and 
called upon a number of visitors, including E. D. Ten- 
nant, of St. Louis, secretary-manager of Hoo-Hoo, for 
speeches. A vaudeville entertainment followed the talks. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, was the principal speaker 
at this morning’s session and spoke on ‘‘ Home Building 
and Citizenship.’’ Mr. Haymaker’s message deals with 
the value of building and loan associations as both busi- 
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ness and community builders. After saying that America 
is more united at this time than the most patriotic citi- 
zen could have hoped, considering the strain of the 
war, he referred to the huge expenditure of money that 
the Government is making and declared that this ex- 
penditure will be repeated as often as necessary until 
the war is won. The choicest and richest materials of the 
nation’s wealth, he said, center around its homes. Ma- 
terial wealth is handicapped unless with it go pure 
morals, mental alertness and community responsibility. 
A nation of tenants will not fight bravely or effectively; 
it is necessarily lacking in the elements of patriotism. 
A number of reasons have been advanced for the crum- 
bling of Russia’s armies. One potent reason is that Rus- 
sian soldiers do not have the ties and responsibilities of 
personal ownership in their land and houses. 

Port Huron, Mich., continued the speaker, found itself 
facing a great influx of workingmen. It planned in- 
telligently for the future by laying out buildings, sections 
with playgrounds and attractive streets and made it pos- 
sible for the incoming workingman to buy a pleasant 
home. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has collected statistics about labor turnover and 
the cost of hiring and training men. In Henry Ford’s 
plant it was found that in one year 52,000 men had been 
hired to maintain a working force of 13,000, this cost- 
ing about $2,000,000. Mr. Ford installed welfare work 
and reduced the percentage of turnover from 400 percent 
to 23 percent. This was done not only by paying higher 
wages but by inducing men to buy homes and thus to 
acquire a stake in the community. I. W. W. doctrines 
never grew up around home firesides. They grew up 
around the homeless and the hopeless. 

The trade acceptance, discussed so ably in a former 
session, said Mr. Haymaker, is a splendid thing, but it 
does not meet the needs of the man who if he builds must 
have a long time loan. A man can not get these loans 
from the banks, for long time loans are not good banking. 
He needs an arrangement for periodic payments that will 
cover interest and part of the principal. This kind of 
service is furnished by building and loan associations. 
The building and loan association works in harmony 
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with local banks and it is an institution adding directly 
to the taxable property of the community. After going 
over the history of the origin of these associations Mr. 
Haymaker closed with an offer of assistance in organ- 
izing new associations where they were needed. 


Phases of Economy 


President Griffiths told briefly of his experience in 
organizing a building association in Dallas. He had sold 
$800,000 worth of stock in twenty months. He explained 
its workings as an aid to home builders. 

John McConnell, of Okmulgee, Okla., described the 
organization of a similar association in his home town 
within the last few days which grew out of a meeting 
of merchants in all lines, who took $350,000 worth of 
stock in four days. 

Taking up the matter of War Savings stamps, Presi- 
dent Griffiths asked how many were War Savings stamp 
agents in their towns. Many raised their hands. The 
president then made a hit by asking those of the rest 
who would not care to be War Saving stamp agents in 
their towns to raise their hands. Needless to say, there 
was no response, but much laughter and applause. 

Secretary Dionne submitted to the members a proposed 
uniform method of figuring retail yard costs of doing 
business and circulated among the members blanks pre- 
pared by the recent secretaries’ conference in Chicago 
so that they might figure costs on a similar basis. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 

At the beginning of the afternoon session President 
Griffiths read a telegram of congratulations and good 
wishes from Secretary J. 8. Williams, of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

The memorial committee reported resolutions memo- 
rializing the following members who have died during 
the last year: R. H. Kemp, Roswell, N. M.; C. L. Wil- 
liams, Shiner, Tex.; Max Baetz, San Antonio; W. M. 
Jeter, Cameron; Dr. E. W. Brown, Orange, and Peter 
Kuntz, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, 
gave his genial and breezy address on the ‘‘Seven Sin- 
ners of Business.’’?’ These seven sinners consist of the 
liar, the gossip, the grouch, the pessimist, the quitter, 
the loafer and the fiend for work. This address was in 


the humorist’s best epigrammatic vein. He read a num- 
ber of his own poems, closing with ‘‘Today’’ and the 
patriotic verses ‘‘What Did You?’’ 

C. H. Flato, of Kingsville, described some of the com- 
munity work done in his town. The hour of daylight 
saved by setting the clock forward, he said, is used in 
making war gardens. The domestic science class of the 
high school will can surplus vegetables, which will be 
sold for the benefit of the Red Cross. The town is keep- 
ing in touch with local boys in the nation’s service. Mr. 
Flato’s company is encouraging people to write to them, 
supplying a special table for writing the letters. He 
has arranged for the boys to write to him; then the let- 
ters are posted on a bulletin board where all may read 
them. Souvenirs sent back by the boys in Europe are 
displayed there. The company gives service buttons to 
all members of families with boys in service. 

The committee on resolutions extended the conven- 
tion’s thanks to Dallas and Dallas lumbermen and to 
R. E. L. Knight, endorsed the use of trade acceptances, 
urged the purchase of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
stamps, expressed pride in the country’s soldiers, en- 
dorsed the efforts of the Government, condemned all 
forms of disloyalty, urged intensive food production and 
endorsed the plan for holding district meetings. 

J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, then gave the report of 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriters and said that $100,000 
of assets was invested in the second Liberty Loan. 

Secretary Dionne read an editorial on ‘‘ Patriotism 
and Fire Protection,’’ urging the reduction of fire haz- 
ards as a patriotic duty. 

The convention voted to meet next year at Galveston. 


Election of Officers 

The nominations committee reported the names of 
forty-five men for directors of the association and these 
men were unanimously elected. The directors then re- 
tired and elected the following association officers: 

President—C, H. Flato, Kingsville. 

First vice president—H. P. Hunter, Waco. 

Second vice_president—W. S. Howell, Bryan. 

Treasurer—R, M. Farrar, Houston, 

Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

Visiting ladies and gentlemen will attend a dance at 
the Adolphus Hotel this evening. The convention closes 
tonight. There will be no excursion tomorrow. 





NOTES FROM 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


Edward Hines of Chicago paid Washington a visit 
yesterday. Mr. Hines has been enjoying a short vaca- 
tion at Hot Springs, Va., and dropped in to give things 
here ‘‘the once over.’’ 

R. H. Downman has gone to his farm in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, which is not far from Washington. 

R. B. Goodman and Charles A. Bigelow are expected 
here next week in connection with the prices to be paid for 
vehicle material. 

F. H. Loggins, sales manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., Live Oak, Fla., dropped into town today. 





DOUGLAS FIR MILLS TO GET CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The Government has 
made arrangements whereby cars for commercial ship- 
ments of side material will be furnished to Douglas fir 
mills sawing ship timbers for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. This is expected materially to aid Pacific 
coast lumbermen, who have been not a little embarrassed 
by piling up of lumber cut off logs sawed for shop 
stock, 

The Washington office of the fir people is now labeled 
‘‘Wir Production Board.’’ Lynde Palmer continues in 
charge as Washington representative under the new ar- 
rangement, which makes the Fir Production Board on 
the west Coast a purely Governmental institution. 

During the last week orders have been placed with the 
Fir Production Board for about 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
for the big fabricating ship yard at Hog Island, Pa., 
and 500,000 feet for the Submarine Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at Port Newark, N. J. 


—— 


AIRPLANE POSTAL SERVICE TO BEGIN 


WasHIncTon, D. C., April 8.—Postmaster General 
Burleson has announced that landing places have been 
chosen in Washington, Philadelphia and New York for 
the airplane postal service, which will be in operation not 
later than May 15, according to present schedule. Hangars 
are now being constructed in Potomac Park, Washing- 
ton; Bustleton Park, North Philadelphia, and Belmont 
Park, New York. 

Allowing for the time consumed in the stop at North 
Philadelphia, the schedule calls for a run of three and 
a half hours between New York and Washington. The 
aerial postal pilots will leave Washington and New York 
at noon daily, except on those days on which weather is 
impossible from a flying standpoint. 

Connections will be made at the termini with mail trains 
for various points, materially reducing the delay in for- 
warding letter mail. 

Assuming. that the first aerial mail service is a suc- 
cess, this latest departure furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the utility of aircraft and opens up a vista of what 
may be expected after the Allies and the United States 
defeat the military masters of Germany and make the 
world safe for democracy. 

_It is assumed here that the war will last for a long 
time. The longer it lasts the more airplanes the Allies 
and the United States will have. While delay in start- 
ing production of Liberty motors and airplanes in large 
quantities is to be regretted, after all it has been largely 
4 manufacturing proposition, and the machines are now 

eng turned out, while motor production has begun to 
take on considerable proportions, and soon Liberty motors 
will be forthcoming in quantity sufficient to meet Amer- 
1ca’s needs and the needs of ali the Allies for engines for 
the heavier craft. 


After a few months the Government is likely to have 





WASHINGTON 


more Liberty motors than it knows what to do with, and 
it will be a question of curtailing rather than expanding 
production, according to men on the inside of the avia- 
tion game. 

With the coming of peace America will have many thou- 
sands of aviators and more thousands of machines. That 
they will be largely utilized for commercial and pleasure 
purposes goes without saying. 





RECEIVES LARGE ORDERS FOR LUMBER 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 8—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau has received orders for lumber for 
thirty-six concentration warehouses to be constructed in 
training camps and at other points, each requiring 125,- 
000 feet of lumber. Another recent order received by this 
bureau is for 750,000 feet of lumber (additional) for 
buildings at Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex.; 300,000 feet 
for Fort Riley, Kas., and 725,000 feet for the big Gov- 
ernment plant at Berryville, Md. 


SELECT DOUGLAS FIR FOR OARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Arrangements have been 
for the shipment from the Pacific coast of a small quan- 
tity of selected Douglas fir lumber for oars. Recently 
the United States steamboat inspection service made 
tests with some fir oars made from material picked up 
in a lumber yard. They tested to about 50 percent of 
the strength of ash oars. It is believed that if selected 
material is used fir will serve as a good substitute for 
ash, which has been the accepted material for oars from 
time immemorial in the navy and for ocean service gen- 
erally. 

Sune of a shortage of ash an effort is being made 
to find a good substitute. Many thousands of oars will 
be needed for the great fleet of merchant ships now being 
built for the Federal Shipping Board and the new vessels 
of various types which are being turned out in record 
speed for the navy. : 

The Navy Department is conserving ash lumber in 
every possible direction. Formerly it was used for cer- 
tain ship furniture and fixings, for which other material 
is being substituted. 


ENLARGES ITS INTERESTS CONSIDERABLY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 10.—The Gideon-Anderson inter- 
ests—Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co. and 
Gideon Cooperage Co.—of which W. P. Anderson is presi- 
dent and principal stockholder, have bought the interests 
of A. J. Poorman in the Anderson-Poorman Manufac- 
turing Co. in the properties recently acquired by that 
concern at Boynton, Ark. The latter concern, of which 
Mr. Anderson also is president, was organized last No- 
vember to take over the property of the Boynton Lumber 
Co. By this new purchase the Gideon-Anderson inter- 
ests obtain sole ownership of 50,000,000 feet of timber, 
consisting of gum, cottonwood, sycamore, cypress, elm 
and maple; logging railroad, store and double knife 
stave mills. The hardwood mill was destroyed by fire 
several weeks ago. 

Mr. Anderson stated that no new mill would be built 
at this time, but that the logs would be taken a distance 
of thirty miles on the Frisco railroad from Boynton to 
Gideon, where a double band circular mill is in opera- 
tion. The stave mill will continue to be operated, altho 
the output will be handled by the Gideon Cooperage Co., 
of which O. T. Steudle is sales manager, instead of by 
the Mill-Shoals Cooperage Co., as formerly, Frank A. 
Satterwhite will continue as sales manager for the hard- 
wood departments of both concerns. 

















What Is a 
Lacey Report? 


It is science applied 
to the measurement of 
timber values to produce 
a statistical photograph, | 
so to speak, of a tract of 
timber. When desirable, 
it includes a detailed con- 
tourmap accurate enough 
to plan logging operations 
upon, and always in- 
cludes a mass of intelli- 
gent commentary on all 
conditions of interest to 
an investing or logging 
purchaser. 


The LACEY REPORT, 
which is the recognized 
gospel of timber values, 
is but an index to the 
great facilities and re- 
sources of this organiza- 
tion in whatever per- 
tains to transactions in 
standing timber—the 
hing of investments today. 


Send for our interesting 
booklet. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 
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as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 
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which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Fimamcing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY JiMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Open Competition Plan, Loggers and Retailers Announce Meetings—Western Association 
Recruits Strongly—Wholesalers Pointedly Patriotic 





April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

April 28—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, Gales- 
burg, Ill. Annual meeting. 

April 24—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel Lasalle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session. 

April 25—North Carolina Pine Association, Fairfax Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

April 25—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

May 4—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 7, 8—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 7-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec, 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS TO PICNIC 


Los ANGELES, CaL., April 6.—The annual ‘‘Get Ac- 
quainted’’ picnic of the Southern California retailers 


association will be held at Orange County Park on Sat- 


urday, May 11, Last year the picnic was attended by 
over 500 retailers and members of their families. On 
this day business will be forgotten and the members and 
their families get together for a good time, including 
dancing, horseshoe pitching, baseball ete. Basket lunches 
will be brought and hot coffee and lemonade will be 
furnished on the grounds. 





WILL DISCUSS THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


Thursday, April 5, has been chosen as the date of the 
April meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
according to an announcement issued to members by 
Secretary-treasurer W. B, Roper, which says also: 

We are expecting to have an address at this meeting by Mr. 
Caldwell Hardy, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
fifth district (Richmond) on the subject of trade acceptances. 
After his address there will be a general discussion of this 
topic and it is suggested that members inform themselves as 
fully as possible and come prepared to talk it over. 

Luncheon will be served following the meeting, at 1:30 
p.m. The site is the Fairfax Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 





MANY TO ATTEND LAUREL MEETING 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, April 8.—Numerous acceptances have 
been received at headquarters of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States in response 
to invitations sent out to lumbermen thruout the south- 
eastern section to attend the open competition plan meet- 
ing at Laurel, Miss., April 27. It is hoped to make this 
the largest and most representative gathering yet held. 

Until recently the meetings of the members of the open 
competition plan were held at Cincinnati and Memphis. 
One meeting prior to the one just called was held at 
Huntington, and one or more have been held at Alexandria, 
La. The selection of Laurel was urged because of the 
very great interest that has been awakened by holding 
the other meetings at different places. In his letter to the 
members F. R. Gadd, assistant to President E. O. Robin- 
son, says of the selection of Laurel: 

The purpose of the meeting is to cojperate with the south- 
eastern mills in the work the association is doing for the in- 
dustry in its plan for open competition. The problems of the 
lumbermen are greater today than at any time in the past and 
the need of a steadier and better market can only be accom- 
plished by the closest codperation among the manufacturers. 
It is expected that a report of the cost committee, appointed 
at the meeting in Huntington, W. Va., March 20, will be in 
readiness, and valuable information on costs will be available 
to manufacturers attending the meeting at Laurel. The ac- 
quaintanceship and get-together spirit developed at this meet- 
ing, it is hoped, will be productive of much good. 

For the convenience of members the Open Competi- 
tion Plan meeting scheduled for April 20 has been 
postponed to April 27. The meetings scheduled for 
April 17 at Huntington, W. Va., and for April 24 at 
Shreveport, La., will be held on those dates, 

F. R. Gadd says it is confidently believed the cost com- 
mittee will be ready with a report for the Laurel meet- 
ing. The members are busy collecting samples of cost 
accounting from members who have such systems in use, 
and it is expected to recommend from the best of these, 
if possible, some uniform system that may be found con- 
venient for even the smallest manufacturer, 

Negotiations are on for the services of an expert 
accountant whom it is desired to employ exclusively for 
the work of establishing the cost system among the mem- 
bership where nothing of the sort is now used. 

Mr. Gadd brought back with him from West Virginia 
a pocket full of applications for membership, which bring 
the gains in membership since the first of the year up to 
gratifying totals. From the acceptances that have been 
received for the coming meetings of the open competi- 
tion plan it is felt many more new members will be re- 
ceived within a very short time. 





ILLINOIS CLUB ANNOUNCES ANNUAL 


Galesburg, Ill., and April 23 have been chosen as the 
place and date of the annual meeting of the Western 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club. The program for 
the convention is in preparation and promises to attract 
practically the full membership of the association. It 
will include several good speakers, according to the pur- 
pose of Secretary and Treasurer W. E. Lyon, of Carthage. 





LOCAL MEMBERS ATTEND TO A MAN 


CuagKsBuRG, W. Va., April 8.—The concatenation, 
otherwise a get-together meeting, held here April 6 was 
a success, especially in the matter of attendance. While 
activities in behalf of the Statewide Liberty Loan rally 
caused the absence of some members, notably former 
Vicegerent E. C. Colcord, of St. Albans, former Vice- 
gerent C. D. Howard, of Cowen, and Paul W. Lange, 
president of the Rotary Club, Fairmont, every resident 
member of this city was present. The officiating Nine 
was composed of: 

Snark—RB,. Stringer Boggess. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. T. Howard. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—C, E. Parr. 

Bojum—G. M. Barnett. 

Scrivenoter—A. B. Jarvis. 

Jabberwock—D. L. Arnold. 

Custocatian—R. W. Duncan. 

Arcanoper—T. A. Deise. 

Gurdon—George F.. Marsh. 

The absorbing patriotic movement of the week was 
responsible for the fact that but one candidate was 
initiated—Sam K. Hazlett, of the Holly-Elk Lumber Co., 
Weston, W. Va., but he certainly was given the benefit of 
all that an enthusiastic Nine and equally enthusiastic 
mature cats could offer. The ‘‘on the roof’’ was at the 
Waldo Hotel and was much enjoyed. The old cats all 
promise to whoop things up in this State for Hoo-Hoo 
and they guarantee a large attendance for the next con- 
catenation. 





SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


Mempuis, TENN., April 9.—The Southern Logging As- 
sociation, with headquarters in New Orleans, will hold a 
meeting at the Hotel Chisca, Memphis, April 25, at which 
logging contractors are especially invited to be present. 
James Boyd, secretary, while in Memphis made this 
announcement, adding that practical questions will be 
discussed, with particular reference to hardwood logging, 
including the following: ‘Tree cutting, building of main 
lines and spurs, skidding by machinery and with teams, 
loading, feeding and care of work animals, feeding and 
housing of labor, and general welfare work. 

Mr. Boyd said that data sheets had been mailed to 
about 400 operations in Memphis and the valley territory 
and that these were being returned in large volume to his 
office. These will be compiled and the results will be 
announced at this meeting. 





‘‘FUTURE OF COOPERAGE INDUSTRY,’’ SUBJECT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9.—One of the subjects to be 
discussed fully at the third annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America at Hotel Statler 
in St. Louis, May 7, 8 and 9, will be ‘The Future of the 
Cooperage Industry,’’ according to a bulletin issued to- 
day to members and nonmembers by V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary, who in urging a large attendance, says: 

During these critical times we are confronted with problems 
which vitally affect the future of the cooperage industry. The 
entire industrial activities of the nation are undergoing a 
period of readjustment and consequent uncertainty. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that we take a survey 


of these conditions and determine so far as possible what the 
future has in store for us. 

You, of course, realize how essential our industry is to the 
successful prosecution of the war and a proper spirit of 
patriotism should induce you to take this opportunity to assist 
in solving the problems which confront us and which will have 
a bearing upon the extent of our contribution to the successful 
termination of the war. 


In addition new officers will be elected to serve for 
another year. A cordial invitation to attend is extended 
to everyone engaged in the industry. 





NEW MEMBERS FOR WEST COAST ASSOCIATION 


SeaTTLE, WasuH., April 6.—The following mills were 
elected to membership in the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at the recent meeting of the board of trus- 
tees in Portland: 

Copalis Lumber Co., Carlisle, Wash. 

° — Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. (mill at Westlake, 


re.). 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Wheeler, Ore. 
Ship Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Ernst Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash. 
Oregon Pacific Mill & Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore. 
Cedarhome Lumber Co., East Stanwood, Wash. 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore. 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Western Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
American Mill Co. (A), Aberdeen, Wash. 
American Mill Co, (B), Aberdeen, Wash. (known as Hul- 
bert mill). 


Bay City Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

E. K, Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 
Sitka Spruce Co., Coquille, Ore. 

Astoria Box Co., Astoria, Ore. 

The foltowing mills previously had been admitted: 


o “~«iied Falls Timber Co., Portland, Ore. (mill at Silverton, 
re.). 
o Westport Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. (mill at Westport, 


re.). 
Midland Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
These new members bring the membership of the 
association up to the highest point in the history of the 
organization. 


PUNISH TREASON, DEMAND WHOLESALERS 
New York, April 8.—One of the features of the recent 
annual of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was the banquet, a banquet that was tempered 
with a decided show of patriotism. The spirit of the as- 
semblage was shown by the adoption by a standing vote 
“i the following resolution proposed by Hon. Charles A. 
owne: 


Resolved, By an assemblage of 500 men and women, repre 
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sentative of a majority of the States in the American Union 
and a large part of the Dominion of Canada: 


First, That it is our profound conviction that the world 
war must, in the interest of the liberty and progress of man- 
kind, be prosecuted to complete victory, to a peace, not of 
negotiation and compromise, but dictated by the Allies ta the 
military government of Germany ; 


SeconD, That every energy should be directed to this end 
and every possible sacrifice made to achieve it; 


TuiRB, That the people of this continent should make it 
increasingly clear to all the world that they are united in de- 
yotion to the great ideals that have been stated with unsur- 
passed cogency and eloquence by President Wilson ; 


FourtH, That our citizenship should concern itself with 
the propagation of patriotic sentiment, the extirpation of sedi- 
tious teachings, and the detection and prompt and public pun- 
ishment of treason ; 


FirtH, That we respectfully call the attention of the na- 
tional Department of Justice to the candidacy for the United 
States Senate, in a great American commonwealth, of a man 
who boldly announces his platform to be a demand for the 
immediate recall of our soldiers from Burope and the initia- 
tion of peace by negotiation; that, under existing circum- 
stances, this conduct is, essentially if not technically, fla- 
grantly responsive to the constitutional definition of treason 
unquestionably ‘adhering to the enemy, giving him aid an 
comfort,” and that the public safety demands an immediate 
assertion of the Government’s vested powers of self-preserva- 
tion in an abatement of this kind of scandalous and treason- 
able attack upon the sovereignty of the United States and the 
sacred cause for which the Allies are tonight fighting the 
greatest battle in the history of the world. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


Mempuis, TENN., April 10.—The governing board of 
the Southern Hardwood Traflic Association held an execu- 
tive session here yesterday at which the transportation 
situation in all of its phases was discussed but nothing 
was given out for publication in regard thereto. 

A vote of thanks was tendered C, R. Tustin, chairman 
of the membership committee, for the splendid work 
done since the annual in January. Since that time thirty- 
nine new members have been received, the latest being 
Brown & Gregory, Rising Sun, Miss.; Ferguson Hard- 
wood Co., Paducah, Ky.; Paducah Cooperage Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; 8S. Burkholder Lumber Co., Homer, La.; 
J. H. Leavenworth & Sons, Greeneville, Miss.; J. V. 
Stimson, Memphis and Huntingburg, Ind.; American 
Fork & Hoe Co., Memphis; Faust Brothers Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., and Mossman Lumber Co., Memphis. 

The board announced that C. R. Tustin, chairman of 
the membership committee, would accompany J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager, on a trip thru Arkansas 
and Mississippi in search for additional members witbin 
the next fortnight. 

The board elected O. M. Krebs, of the McLean-Arkan- 
sas Lumber Co., Little Rock, and the McLean Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Memphis, as director, to fill the unexpired 
term of J. R. Hamlin, of J. H. Hamlin & Son, Little 
Rock. The resignation of the latter was reluctantly ac- 
cepted on the statement of Mr. Hamlin that his duties 
as acting vice chairman of the American Red Cross at 
national headquarters at Washington prevented his at- 
tendance on the meetings of the governing board. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 6—A meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia was held last Thurs- 
day afternoon in the exchange rooms, with about fifty 
memberships represented. This is the preparatory meet- 
ing for the annual, which will be held on the fourth 
Thursday of the month, and today’s program included 
the naming of candidates for directors to be elected at 
that time. Those placed in nomination were Warren D. D. 
Smith, of the Kay Lumber Co., wholesaler; M. L. March, 
of I. F. March’s Sons, Bridgeport, Pa., retailers; Frank 
K, Gillingham, of F. C. Gillingham & Sons Co., retail- 
ers; O. M. Preston, of the Keystone Packing Box Co.; 
John I. Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros., wholesaler, to 
succeed himself; F, William Aszmann, wholesaler; Victor 
Kugler, of George W. Kugler & Sons, retailers; Fred- 
erick W. Rockwell, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., 
and F. A. Benson, of the Swenk-Benson Co., millwork. 
The board of directors as now constituted will include 
the presidents of the different chapters, and enough are 
to be elected from the above candidates to bring the 
humber up to fifteen. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 0’clock by Presi- 
dent Samuel Roberts, who suspended the order of busi- 
hess so that Roland L. Taylor, a banker and member of 
the committee to raise the money for advertising the 
Third Liberty Loan, could deliver his message. Five 
thousand dollars was the figure tentatively set for the 
share of the lumber trades and the manner of getting it 
was left to a committee composed of A. W. Trimble, 
chairman; Robert L. Hilles and W. D. D. Smith. 

John I, Coulbourn, chairman of the by-laws and rules 

committee, submitted some minor changes in the new 
by-laws and they were unanimously approved and 
adopted. The question of a history book in conjunction 
with the new bylaws was referred to the incoming admin- 
istration, 
The resignation of the old firm of Charles M. Betts & 
Co, (Inc.) was accepted with regret; it is going out 
of business, and the activities of the members of the 
firm, B. Franklin Betts, Charles L. Betts and William T. 
Betts, as well as their popularity, was acknowledged by 
making them honorary members. A resolution on the 
death of Charles Benton was also approved. 

President Roberts announced that the directors had 
wanimously recommended that the ladies be invited to 


the annual dinner, and this recommendation was unani- 
mously: adopted. 

A letter was read from Richards Jarden, of German- 
town, who is with the forest engineers in France, asking 
that consideration be given to the matter of restoring 
the men to their former, or equally good positions when 
they come back. The secretary was instructed to answer 
that there would be no trouble on this score, and that 
the men would have nothing to complain of. 

J. A. Finley had been delegated by the Food Admin- 
istration to speak to the exchange, and he mentioned 
especially the shortage of wheat, which is the only se- 
rious matter at present. He stated that the consumption 
per capita from now until the new harvest is available 
would normally be eighteen pounds, and there were only 
six to be had. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, chairman of Group 17 of the 
Liberty Loan committee, showed some advance speci- 
mens of the posters, and called attention to the lum- 
ber trade thermometer which has been put up on the ex- 
change walls, with the degrees running up to the goal 
of ‘‘One Million Dollars.’’ This bears the inscription 
‘Help us drive it ‘Over the Top.’ ’’ He also explained 
the honor roll, and suggested that every firm adopt this 
part of the campaign, as the exchange will adopt it for 
its members. J. Randall Williams, jr., who is vice-chair- 
man of the group, followed with his appeal to the lum- 
bermen to uphold their reputation, which was a sort of 
model for the others, and whose work in the second cam- 
paign was much copied in this. 





HOO-HOO INAUGURATES WEEKLY LUNCHEONS 


New Or.Eans, La., April 9.—Local Hoo-Hoo inaug- 
urated a series of weekly luncheons with a noonday lunch 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel last Thursday. About twenty 
were present and after informal discussion of Hoo-Hoo 
plans and prospects in this district, it was decided to 
hold a concatenation in New Orleans on May 4. The ques- 
tion of celebrating National Hoo-Hoo Day, on April 27, 
was also taken up, and plans therefor will be arranged 
at the luncheon this week or next. Talks were made by 
L. R. Putman, W. 8S. Launstein, H. J. Veith and Edw. 
Schwartz. Thursday has been adopted as Hoo-Hoo 
Luncheon Day and the Cosmopolitan management has 
arranged to reserve a corner of its main dining room for 
that purpose. 





CONCATENATIONS IN PROSPECT 


Additional evidence of increased activity in Hoo-Hoo 
in the near future is almost daily received. Among re- 
cent advices is a telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from P. T. Langan, Vicegerent, saying that lumbermen 
of Cairo, Ill., and vicinity will celebrate the national 
Hoo-Hoo Day April 27 with a lumbermen’s meeting and 
concatenation. Attendance at the latter of W. M. Prid- 
die, Snark of the Universe, is expected. 

M. M. Elledge, Vicegerent Snark, president and gen- 
eral manager of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., of 
Corinth, Mass., advises that preparations are well under 
way for a big concatenation in Corinth on April 29. One 
of the principal speakers at the concatenation and get 
together meeting of lumbermen will be Douglas Malloch, 
the lumberman poet. 


SAFETY COUNCIL RETAINS THE OFFICERS 


SpoKANE, Wasu., April 5.—The temporary officers 
elected by the Spokane Safety Council several weeks ago 
were continued in office when the organization was made 
permanent at a meeting following a banquet of lumber- 
men and wood products manufacturers at the Davenport 
this week. J. P. McGoldrick is president; E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel, vice president; W. C. Ufford, secretary-treas- 
urer, all of Spokane, and Floyd L. Daggett, safety en- 
gineer and assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The council is composed of representatives of the lum- 
ber interests of the city and is working in coéperation 
with the State industrial insurance commission to spread 
the safety first propaganda in mills and factories. It 
is promoting a campaign of education among employees 
and it is planned to have a safety committee in every 
department of the local plants. 

Foremen in the Spokane mills and working plants 
were the guests of officers of the council and the differ- 
ent branches of the proposed safety plan were outlined 
by experts in that work. 

Secretary Ufford, for the employers, talked to the 
foremen explaining why they were taking an interest in 
the campaign, and Dr. Harvey Smith emphasized the need 
of employees conserving and safeguarding their health 
if they desired to be efficient workmen. 

W. J. Howell, city emergency hospital surgeon, ex- 
plained the essentials of first aid treatment, and Clar- 
ence Parker, formerly a member of the State Industrial 
Insurance Commission but now safety engineer for the 
Everett Council, outlined the plan of safety organization 
in the mills of the west side. 








SOUTHERN HARDWOOD SHIPMENTS MOVING 


Mempuis, TENN., April 10.—Further embargoes have 

been lifted and shipments of soufhern hardwoods are now 
being distributed over a wider territory than for a num- 
ber of months. There is a reasonably full supply of box 
cars and other equipment for handling lumber shipments 
from Memphis and larger centers in the valley territory. 
There are, however, many complaints of inability to 
secure cars at smaller non-competitive points, with con- 
sequent delay in getting lumber moved. 
_ The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad is gradually 
increasing the number of log cars on its line, employing 
now about 600, according to officials of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. That this number is still 
short of requirements is clearly indicated by the fact 
that the Valley Log Loading Co. is still operating only 
three of its machines. It is working these, however, a 
little nearer to capacity than heretofore. 








19,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Amount and Kinds.—Approximately 19,500,000, more 
or less, of white pine, yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
western larch, spruce, hemlock, cedar sawtimber, 
and 19,500 cedar poles, 


Location.—Within the Kootenai National Forest, 
Montana, in township $1 North, R. 31 and 32 W., 
and approximate unsurveyed Township 32 North, 
R. 32 W., M. P. M., Quartz Creek watershed. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates considered, $3.00 
per M for white pine, $2.00 per M for yellow pine 
and spruce, $1.00 per M for western larch, Doug- 
las fir and cedar, and 60c per M for hemlock saw- 
logs, and the following rates for other cedar mate- 
rial: cedar piling at 2c pet linear foot; split cedar 
posts 7’ long, %4c each, round cedar posts 7’ long, 
%c each, round cedar posts 8 to 20’, %c per linear 
foot; and cedar poles at the following rates: 15c 
for 25’ 6”; 20c for 25’ 7”; 85c for 80’ 6”; 45c for 
30’ 7”; 60c for 35’ 7”; 80c for 35’ 8”; 95c for 40’ 7”; 
$1.20 for 40’ 8”; $1.40 for 45’ 8”; $1.70. for 50’ 8”; 
$1.95 for 55’ 8”; $2.20 for 60’ 8”; $2.45 for 65’ 8”. 


Deposit.—With bid $1,500, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. 
Ten percent may be retained as forfeit if the con- 
tract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be received 
by the District Forester, Missoula, Montana, up 
to and including June 6, 1918. The right to reject 
any and all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the character 
of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Missoula, Montana, or the For- 
est Supervisor, Libby, Montana, 





You Profit Two Ways 


When You Sell 
“a Products 


[MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 
manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock—increase the farmer’s 
profits. 
Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the Hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 
in little pigs—bigger profits. 
Easily and quickly installed in old 
houses or built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen, Made in 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 








—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sanitary, 
healthful condition in which stock 
thrive; made of heavy galvanized steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help- 
ing dealers sell OK Products, 
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Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 
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Burner in Coming a? Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 

















For Handling Big Logs 





EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 
not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 
The reserve strengthof HERCULES(Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe 


conditions. itstoughness and elasticity plue its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’’ and dependable rope. 








Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


NewYork, Chicago, 
enver, 

Salt Lake City, 

San Francisco. 


HERCULES 
WIRE ROPE 




















A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 
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For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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WILL BEGIN LARGE OPERATION 


SPOKANE, WasH., April 6——The Clearwater Lumber 
Co., recently organized in Spokane with a capitalization 
of $500,000, has secured a contract for cutting 300,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in the Kamiah (Ida.) section owned 
by the Western States Lumber Co. of Minneapolis. It is 
estimated that the work will require at least fifteen years. 
The capacity of the new outfit will be 200,000 feet a day. 
About 300 men will be employed. 

William McCarter will be the general manager of the 
new company, and W. G. Renshaw will look after the 
selling end. All the equipment owned by the two com- 
panies, which formerly operated in this section, has been 
taken over, including the two sawmills in the Claribell 
section, the eleven miles of lumber flume and the planing 
mill at Kamiah. Other equipment will be added by the 
newly organized company, which will build an 8-mile 
logging railroad from the upper end of the flume to the 
timber holdings between Maggie and Lolo creeks. 

The added equipment will double the capacity of the 
two mills formerly used. 





MAKES ADDITIONAL HEAVY PURCHASES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9.—Further heavy purchases of 
southern pine lumber have been made by the Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co., which, as told in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of March 23, recently purchased more than 700 cars 
for shipment to its immense yards in St. Louis. The 
latest purchase amounts to about 10,000,000 feet, and was 
bought by John B. Chipman, vice president of the com- 
pany, while on a two weeks’ trip thru Louisiana and 
Arkansas, from which he has just returned. Yard and 
shed stock comprise most of this latest acquirement. This 
concern, which was organized in January with a capital 
stock of $400,000, has been doing a big business. 

Mr. Chipman reports that stocks at the mills are very 
low, a condition which is due to the scarcity of labor, a 
situation which is worse than he has ever seen it. On 
account of the inability to get labor, the mills have not 
been able to run more than 50 percent of their capacity. 





PURCHASE BOX COMPANY’S PLANT 


NorFroLk, VA., April 8.—The Emich Box & Lumber 
Co., of this city, has recently purchased the John Cuth- 
rell Box Co.’s plant. The plant of the John Cuthrell 
Box Co, adjoins the property of the Emich Box and Lum- 
ber Co. and will give the purchaser an additional shook 
capacity of three cars per day, trackage for twenty-five 
cars and additional yard room of 1,000,000 square feet. 
William A, Emich, of the Emich Box & Lumber Co., re- 
ports that it is receiving plenty of lumber, but that labor 
is scarce Owing to the heavy Government operations in 
this city. 


WILL RELAX ON CYPRESS FLITCHES 


NEw Or.LEANS, La., April 8.—Cypress manufacturers 
who have been getting out ship flitches to facilitate ship 
construction in Gulf and Atlantic yards have been notified 
by local representatives of the Fleet Corporation that they 
may relax their efforts to get out this stock, for the time 
being. Cypress flitches cut or in process of manufacture 
will be accepted as usual, it is understood, the notice being 
intended merely to allow the cypress mills temporarily to 
cease the output of flitches when they have manufactured 
the stock on hand. This action is interpreted as meaning 
that the ship flitches are now coming forward in good 
volume and that the ship yards have on hand or in sight 
sufficient supply for the ships they now have under con- 
tract. Should additional ship-contracts be awarded, it is 
though that the cypress folk will again be asked to help 
out with the flitches, 

The cypress ship flitch, while readily approved and 
accepted by the authorities, was by way of being an 
after-thought. When the wooden ship program was 
evolved and the Ferris ship designed, there was appar- 
ently no intention to use cypress timbers. Not until 
last fall, when the shortage of the excessive-sized timbers 
required by the Ferris specifications began to prove worri- 
some, was the use of cypress flitches given serious atten- 
tion. Late in September or the early part of Novem- 
ber, representative cypress manufacturers were called 
into consultation and asked to help out. They cheer- 
fully agreed to do all in their power to relieve the big 
timber shortage, and went at it with a will. Cypress 
trees attain larger girth than the southern pine, but 
cypress and pine lumbering methods differ radically— 
a thing that was apparently overlooked at one time by 
some of the experts. Most of the Louisiana cypress opera- 
tions are logged by pull-boats, penetrating the swamps 
by means of canals. ‘To insure the flotability of the logs, 
the trees are ringed and deadened about six months before 
they are cut. When the call for cypress flitches was sent 
out, the cypress companies which responded sent men 
into their swamps to spot and deaden such big trees as 
were within measurable reach of their logging operations. 
A good many found trees of requisite size in their cur- 
rent operations that could be logged at once. The cypress 
flitch output began very promptly, tho some of the mills 
had to be fitted for the work. 

But as the need of ship fliteches increased, and the fleet 
corporation people began to ‘‘shell the woods’’ with 
speed-up messages and big timber scouts, the thought 
seems to have occurred to somebody in authority that the 
output of cypress flitches was too small, when compared 
with the comparative abundance of big cypress trees. This 
impression was communicated to some of the cypress 
mills in terms that caused indignation. But explana- 
tions showing the difference between cypress and pine 
logging methods, the necessity for deadening cypress trees 
in advance ete., together with information showing that 
the cypress folk had begun their deadening operations 
last fall as soon as they were asked to help out with the 
flitches, smoothed matters over. Of late the cypress 
flitches have been coming forward in good volume. One 





_—__—. 


or two mills logging by rail have even gone to the trouble 
and expense of cutting trees ahead of their normal opera- 
tion, without ringing and deadening, and hauling them 
in to be worked into flitches. The cypress industry’s con- 
tribution of ship flitches probably has been larger than 
many people realize, and has been very useful in helping 
to bridge the gap caused by the temporary difficulty in 
securing timbers of requisite size of other woods. 





DISPOSE OF INTERESTS IN ORGANIZATION 


Axron, Onto, April 8.—At a meeting of the directors 
of the Lyman Hawkins Lumber Co., of this city, it was 
announced that A. W. Hawkins, who has been its presi- 
dent for more than ten years, and his son, George N, 
Hawkins, who has been secretary and treasurer for the 
same length of time, have disposed of their interests and 
would retire from the organization. The new officers 
of the company are A. E. Lyman, president; L. B. Lyman, 
vice president; J. H. Shrefiler, treasurer, and W. G. 
Smith, who has been for many years interested in the 
lumber business at Uhrichsville, Ohio, as secretary and 
general manager. Mr. Smith is secretary and manager 
of the Twin City Lumber Co., at Uhrichsville. He will 
continue to hold his interest in that company but will 
spend most of his time in Akron. The Lyman Hawkins 
Lumber Co. recently has purchased the stock, mill and 
machinery of the Clements & Allen lumber yards here, 
which property they will improve with a new planing 
mill to replace the Lyman Hawkins mill recently destroyed 
by fire. 


MAY BUILD 1,000 WORKMEN’S HOUSES 


Boston, Mass., April 10.—Local lumber dealers are 
much interested in the proposed construction of more 
than 1,000 residences in Dorchester to house 10,000 
skilled mechanics at the Government’s Victory ship 
building plant at Squantum. A company known as the 
Federal Construction Co. has been organized, with Dor- 
chester builders and contractors as its members. Appli- 
cation has been made for a charter by this $50,000 com- 
pany, which has a backing of $750,000. It is understood 
that the Victory plant, which will construct torpedo 
boat destroyers for the Government, will be taken over 
from the Aberthaw Construction Co. by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co. very shortly, when it will be opened. 

If this newly formed corporation secures the contract 
for the building of this large number of houses, it will 
be the biggest boom that a suburb of Boston has ever 
seen. Officers of the new concern have been chosen and 
delegates have been selected to go to Washington, or 
are already on the ground, to put in a bid for the build- 
ing of the 1,000 homes. Some of the workmen and me- 
chanics to be employed in the construction of the pro- 
posed $20,000,000 Government storehouse near the Com- 
monwealth Pier, in South Boston, may also be housed 
in this group of residences, in case it is situated in Dor- 
chester. 

Parts of Dorchester which have been mentioned as 
suitable sites for the houses are Harrison Square; Com- 
mercial Point, which juts out into Dorchester Bay; Ne- 
ponset, and Cedar Grove. 

On account of the high cost of lumber and other mate- 
rials used in the construction of this class of houses the 
Government, it is understood, will advance capital to the 
banks for the benefit of contractors, to be paid back 
under a fifteen year plan. All the Government requests 
of the locality in which the workingmen’s homes are to 
be built is plenty of good parks, schools and churches, 
conducive to the welfare of the employees. 








CorKWwoop valued at $139,180 was invoiced at the Amer- 
ican consulate at Algiers, Algeria, for the United States 
during 1917. 





Warm, Dry 
Hog Houses 


These are looked upon by thrifty 
farmers with more and more 
favor as the price of pork stays 
up. It does pay to provide good 
shelter for hogs and sows. 


The Cost Is Not High. 


You'll be surprised how cheaply 
a number of these can be built 
from our short cuts of lumber. 
We have a lot of mill ends, two 
by fours, etc., droppings at the 
mill as they are called, that are 
excellent for hog or chicken 
houses. This lumber has good 
side and edging, is solid and as 
good as any. 


Let Us Help You in Everything 
That's Lumber. 


The Marion County 
Lumber Company 


THIS RETAILER’S “AD” SHOULD INTEREST FARMERS 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 
OrruMwa, IowA, April 1.—The ‘‘imaginary line’’ that 
a town sometimes draws around itself to separate the 
townsfolks from the farmers has been entirely obliterated 


by Ottumwa. ‘The Commercial Club has over 900 mem- 
bers, and of these over 300 are farmers of the surround- 
ing country—a rich agricultural country, by the way. 
The Ottumwa Commercial Club and the Wapello County 
Farm Bureau have been combined under one tent and 
in one show; and the farmers, merchants and manufactur- 
ers are whooping it up for Ottumwa all the time. 

It all came about this way: Ottumwa already had a 
mighty good Commercial Club when the Wapello Com- 
mercial Club opened wide its door and said, ‘‘Come on 
in!’’? Some of the farmers shied a little at first, for they 
still had that country vs. town idea, but in they came. 
Now here they all are, working under one roof, the mer- 
chant boosting the farm bureau, the farm bureau member 
the merchant. And, in consequence, it is more fun to be 
a farmer around Ottumwa than almost any place in the 
United States. 

When the second Liberty Bond drive came along the 
farmers of Wapello County took $400,000 worth. And, 
while we were skidding around the county, some of the 
Commercial Club officials told us a story that some of 
our foreign born citizens might well take to heart. A 
certain rich farmer of Swedish birth came into the club 
one day and said: ‘*I want some of those bonds. I 
landed here in Ottumwa a good many years ago without 
a dollar. I’ve made some money, as you know, and I 
have made it under this Government and this flag. That 
Government has never asked me to do a thing in return 
until now. I’d be a fine man, wouldn’t I, if I-didn’t do 
it? The only thing I am worrying about is that maybe I 
am not doing enough.’? 

Wheat is looking fine around here—at least people who 
know about those things say it is. 





CHARITON, Iowa, April 2.—If we were a lumber dealer, 
or some other kind of a merchant, in this town we think 
we would call around at Hooper’s Feed Yard and tell 
the boss that that mail order ad on the side of his yard 
looks like the very dickens, and ask him whether he is 
for his town or against it. Here is where the farmers 
come to feed their horses; and every one of them is told 
by that sign that he can save money by buying agri- 
cultural machinery direct. If they follow that advice all 
the way down the line there ultimately won’t be any 
Chariton for the farmers to come to. 





St. JosEpH, Mo., April 3.—AIl the way across Missouri 
we found the plows busy, and we observed that in many 
cases it was Dad or the younger brother who was doing 
the plowing. The boy who put the grain in last year is 
‘‘over there’’ now, running a redder furrow, but one just 
as necessary. Many of Missouri’s bravest and best have 
gone to war, and the American farmer takes a little 
firmer grip on the plow handles, makes a little deeper 
furrow, and will scatter the seed with a more careful hand, 
because this year his crops are not merely to make money 
for him but also are to help to feed his boy ‘‘ over there.’’ 

This town is rapidly approaching the 100,000 mark in 
size and has already reached the 100 mark in quality. 
Nowhere have we observed any finer feeling of fellow- 
ship among the men of the town than here exists. It’s 
a mighty hilly town, but that doesn’t matter much, for 


there are plenty of fellows ready to give the other fellow 
a lift. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 4—We have met Hon. Jim 

Moorehead, of Kansas City Mo., in almost every city in 
the United States except Kansas City. So it was both 
a pleasure and a historical event when we put in this 
day with him here, lunching with him and a dozen other 
distinguished K. C.’s (meaning in this case Kansas 
Citizens, not Knights of Columbus) and dining with a 
few hundred more tonight. We also went autoing with 
Jim and Mr. Wiser, who is commonly called ‘‘Bud’’ by 
his friends, but why we can’t imagine. 
_ Jim Moorehead’s office is up in the R. A. Long build- 
ing and is the storm center of the retail association activ- 
ity down in this southwestern country. Whenever the 
Windows of some mail order house begin to rattle, they 
look in the general direction of Kansas City and remark, 
“‘Drat it, that man Moorehead is at it again,’’ or words 
to that effect. But Mr. Moorehead is a constructive 
statesman also. The idea of sending Haymaker around 
to make hay while the sun shone by boosting the building 
and loan association idea was brought to the attention 
of the lumber manufacturers by this same man Moore- 
head. So we considered it an honor to come up here and 
put our feet on Jim Moorehead’s desk and buzz his stenog- 
raphers, 

And at our left at dinner tonight sat Frank N. Daniels, 
who is interested in some pretty big lumber interests 
down this way, chiefly the Dascomb & Daniels Lumber Co., 
with a big yard in Kansas City and eleven other retail 
yards scattered around in this vicinity. Mr. Daniels 
came up here from Houston, Tex., in 1903. 

The parent company of numerous allied interests is 
the Vaughn Lumber Co., at San Antonio, Tex., with a 
big string of yards in Texas. Then there is the Eagle 
Pass Lumber Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex., which has yards 
even in Mexico. The Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
Il, is also identified with these interests. 

It is just one instance indicating how the lumber busi- 
ness of Kansas City is interlocked with the lumber busi- 
hess of the country. 





JOPLIN, Mo., April 5.—This is supposed to be the great- 
est zine center in the world, but we couldn’t get even a 
ane-lined bath-tub when we struck here this morning, 
and had to be content with a little room so small that you 





have to change a $10 bill before you can get it into the 
place. There is a convention roar in the lobby of the 
hotel all the time, altho there is no convention on. It is 
merely the inhabitants of Joplin and hereabouts swap- 
ping zine. 

Joplin is one of those towns that have a distinctive 
character of their own. These fellows down in the lobby 
may not have their clothes pressed as often as the fellows 
who hang around the Knickerbocker bar in New York, 
N. Y., but neither are they as often pressed for money. 
When you look at a man down here, and feel like you 
would like to borrow some money, you are afraid he would 
be insulted if you asked him for less than twenty. Not 
that we have tried it. 

Times have changed in the retail lumber business. A 
few years ago you wouldn’t have found many retail lum- 
bermen belonging to advertising clubs and taking a very 
serious interest in advertising problems. The lumber 
dealers thought that advertising was something devised 
for the sale of drygoods and the support of indigent 
newspaper men. As a help in selling lumber they never 
thought of advertising at all. In fact they never even 
thought of selling lumber. Their idea was to keep lum- 
ber in stock and then if somebody came and bought it 
it was no fault of theirs. 

But in recent years a change has come over the spirit 
of the retail lumberman’s dream. He wants to sell his 
lumber—not try to make such a big profit on any he hap- 
pens to sell but instead to create a desire for lumber in 
his community and make his profit out of a frequent 
turnover rather than an infrequent farmer. 

Of course, all this doesn’t apply to all retail lumber- 
men. Some of them have been progressive a long, long 
while and others are unprogressive a long while yet. But 
the ideas were prompted by the fact that one of the first 
members we met at the dinner of the Advertising Club 
of Joplin tonight was E. C. Abernethy, of the E. C. 
Abernethy Lumber Co. The fact that he is a member of 
the Ad Club is a pretty good indication of the class in 
which he belongs among retail lumbermen. And he knew 
Met Saley—that is enough to recommend him here or 
hereafter. 

We depart from Joplin with an interesting idea of this 
interesting city. It has had its boom times and its other 
times, as the ore market has fluctuated. But there is no 
doubt about how it stands right now. Business is good, 
loyalty is above par, and optimism is everywhere. The 
lobby of the Conner Hotel is sort of an informal mining 
exchange, and there more money often changes hands in 
an evening than changes ownership in many a board of 
trade pit. Picturesque, hearty, sincere, keen, so these 
men of the mines appear to be. 

Fred L. Malloch, proprietor of the Empire Hotel at 
Baxter Springs, Kan., when he saw it in the papers, came 
over and locked us up. After comparing our pedigrees 
we found that we were so distantly related that there was 
no reason why we should not be the best of friends. 
Baxter Springs lost its grip when it ceased to be a rail- 
road terminus but now it is becoming a substantial center 
again and is booming like the French guns on the west- 
ern front. 





OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA., April 8—We, the American 
people, are such anthropological hash that it is difficult to 
distinguish in us many national characteristics. Some 
trait that we imagine is such may be only the outcropping 
of some ancestral habit of thought or action. We are decid- 
edly superficial, that is certain. We prefer a smattering of 
knowledge to the real possession of it. A little learning 
seldom leads us to wish to know more. We are ever 
ready to express half-baked ideas and to repeat with 
gusto without being sure of the facts: We misquote much 
better than we quote. We are courageous in our dis- 
regard of the danger of a little learning. 

But, outside of our superficiality, it is hard to find 
what is specifically American in us. Searching us up and 
down, it is hard to find in us even a bad habit that we 
originated. 

These thoughts always arise when an American goes 
forth traveling among his own people, seeking to study 
them as opportunity offers. He finds it mighty difficult 
to catalog our characteristics. The unblushing manner 
in which some southwesterners will ask your residence 
and business—that looks like it might be an American- 
ism. The loud talking of our northern women—there is 
another. But these are so incidental that they only 
leave us wondering what are the real characteristics of 
an American beyond a little affectation of speech in one 
locality and crudeness of speech in another, to differen- 
tiate us from others. 

The only way we seem to be different is from each 
other. The thing that impresses you down here, for ex- 
ample, is that this is a new country. I heard a Muskogee 
man say that he had lived in that town eleven years and 
was looked upon as a regular pioneer. But there is one 
unmistakable sign of the new country hereabouts; that is 
the conversation of the people; because it has almost en- 
tirely to do with our natural resources. Fifty percent 
of the people you meet on trains fifty percent of the time 
talk oil, mines or money. Speculation is talked about 
as tho it were investment, money as tho it were the chief 
desideratum. The rapid exploitation of natural re- 
sources is not even open to question. 

And, mind you, if there is any note of criticism in this, 
it is not directed at the people of the Southwest. They 
have settled down, are making homes, tilling land, de- 
veloping a nation. Most of the money-hunters are out 
of the North or East. Around the hotels you will find 
many a soldier of fortune, except that he seeks money 
not adventure. There is an intenseness in his manner as 


he dreams of rapid wealth that is tragic and humorous. 
Perhaps the great war came along just in time to show 
us the difference between ideals and mere desires. 
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EDWARD E. HARTWICK 


In the death in France on March 81 of Maj. Edward E. 
Hartwick, of the First Battalion, 20th Engineers (Forest), 
who was president of the Hartwick Lumber Co., of Detroit 
and a former president and secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the retail lumber industry of the 
United States has given its first prominent member in sacri- 
fice to the making of the world safe for democracy. 

A born soldier, a graduate of West Point Military Academy, 
a regular army cavalry officer and a hero of the Spanish- 
American war, where he so distinguished himself at the ter- 
rible charge of San Juan hill that ex-President Roosevelt men- 
tioned him prominently in his story of the engagement— 
Major Hartwick was bound to be among the first to answer the 
nation’s call to arms when it entered the present war. 

He was among the first. Shortly after the declaration of 
war he offered his services, leaving behind him home, his 
family and his many business affairs as president of the Hart- 
wick Lumber Co. and director in the North Woodward Lumber 
Co., also of Detroit ; and the Radtke Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Monroe, Mich. He sailed for France in October, arriving 
there on Nov. 10, and was engaged with his battalion in re- 
storing districts ruined by the Germans in their 1916 retreat, 
according to several letters received by his Detroit relatives. 

The cause of his death is not yet known, but it is assumed 
it was due to illness, of which his family was notified by a 
cable received a day before the cable announcing the bare fact 
of his death. Details are being sought. 

Major Hartwick was born Sept. 6, 1872, in St. Louis, Mich., 
and went to Grayling, that State, when a small child. He 
was educated in the Grayling schools and entered West Point 
in 1889, and was assigned as a second lieutenant with the 
Ninth Cavalry upon his graduation in 1893. He spent seven 
years with the regulars, acting as adjutant to General Chaffee 
in the last Indian campaign in Wyoming, and later serving in 
Cuba. 

As a first lieutenant of the Ninth Cavalry, in Cuba, Major 
Hartwick acted as orderly to General Wheeler, in command. 
It was here that he attracted the attention of ex-President 
Roosevelt, then colonel of the Rough Riders. 

Colonel Roosevelt says: 

“It was about 6 o’clock in the morning (of July 1) that the 
cannon of Bl Caney came booming to us across the miles of 
still jungle. Immediately our guns opened. As soon as the 
firing has ceased we marched toward the ford of the San Juan 
River. ‘The extreme advance of the Ninth Cavalry were under 
Lieutenants Hartwick and Van Namee.” 

After a description of other preliminaries of the battle in 
which Lieutenant Hartwick and his men played a gallant part, 
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the colonel tells how Lieutenant Hartwick made it possible 
for him to make the charge up the hill that “led to the Presi- 
dent’s chair.” 

“When I got to where the head of the left wing of the Ninth 
was lying,” he says, “thru the courtesy of Lieutenant Hart- 
wick, two of whose troopers threw down the fence, I was able 
to get back into the lane, at the same time waving my hat 
and giving the order to charge the hill. . Stevens, with 
his platoon of the Ninth, was abreast of us ; so were McNamee 
and Hartwick.” 

Lieutenant Hartwick came thru the fight unscathed. Shortly 
after the war was ended he resigned his commission and re- 
turned to Grayling. Here he married Miss Karen Michelson, 
daughter of a family largely interested in the lumber and log- 
ging business of northern Michigan. 

He first went into the lumber business in Mason, Mich., as 
a retailer, going from there to Jackson, where he organized 
the Hartwick-Woodfield Lumber Co. Going to Detroit in 
1909, he formed the firm of which he was president. He was 
prominent in Detroit social, business and club circles, an ac- 
tive member of the Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and a worker for the industry in general. 

He was a member of the Detroit Board of Commerce, the 
Detroit Athletic Club, the Detroit Golf Club, the Exchange 
Club, and Detroit Commandery No. 1, Knights Templar, being 
also a member of the Shrine and Consistory. 

He is survived by his wife and two sons: Nelson, aged 14, 
and Robert, 12; and one brother, J. W. Hartwick, of Detroit, 
secretary of the Hartwick Lumber Co., and a sister, Mrs. 
William J. Pratt, of Rochester, Mich. 


COURTLAND Y. WHITE.—At his home in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on March 28 Courtland Y. White, a former member 
of the old concern, Gillingham Garrison & Co. (Inc.), died. 
Mr. White was born in Bucks County Jan. 30, 1834, and 
went to Philadelphia when a young man and worked as a 
sawyer on the old gate saws for the George Stockham 
concern. Later this concern was bought by ship builders 
and became the nucleus of the present Cramps ship yard. 
In 1871 Mr. White became a sawyer for Gillingham & Gar- 
rison and when its name was changed to Gillingham, Gar- 
rison & Co. (Inc.) he became one of its members. This was 
in 1876 and of the five members of the firm only one re- 
mains now, Richard Torpin. In 1896, when Mr. Cramps 
took over the business of the concern, Mr. White retired. 
He is survived by one son, Dr. C. Y. White, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Health Department of Phila- 
delphia. 


ALBERT M. GLOYD.—In Los Angeles, Cal., Albert M. 
Gloyd, formerly president of the Gloyd Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., died April 5, aged 55. He retired from 
business in Kansas City in 1908 and for several years had 
made his home in Los Angeles, altho retaining large 
property interests in Kansas City. Burial was in Mount 
Washington Cemetery, at Kansas City. Mr. Gloyd is sur- 
vived by three brothers who had been associated with him 
in the lumber business: F. E. Gloyd, of Kansas City, S. M. 
Gloyd, of Oklahoma City, and W. B. Gloyd, of Los An- 
geles; also a sister, Mrs. Nannie Carter, of Kansas City. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 


FORREST J. SMITH.—The oldest native of La Crosse, 
Wis., Forrest J. Smith, for many years engaged in the 
lumber business, died suddenly on April 5 at St. Paul, 
Minn. He was born Jan. 2, 1853, the son of Orrin L. Smith, 
one of the first settlers of La Crosse. For thirty years 
he was secretary of the Black River Improvement Co. and 
during that time also was prominent in the lumber indus- 
try along the Mississippi River. 





DAVID McVAY.—At_ Ballard, a suburb of Seattle, 
Wash., April 2, occurred the death of David McVay, who 
in 1888 established the West Coast Manufacturing & In- 
vestment Co., which subsequently became the McVay & 
Bolcom Lumber Co., at Ballard. He was born in Arm- 
strong County, Pennsylvania, seventy-seven years ago, 
From Pennsylvania Mr. McVay moved to Michigan, where 
he first entered the lumber business. Fifty years ago he 
went to the Pacific coast, settling first at Eugene, Ore., 
and then moving to Centralia and Buckley, Wash., where 
he operated a lumber mill. In 1888 he moved to Ballard, 
Ten years ago he retired after selling his interest to the 
Bolcoms. His son, William McVay, is engineer on the 
battleship South Dakota. David McVay served one term 
as mayor of Ballard, two terms as councilman, and one 
term in the State legislature. Funeral services were held 
April 4 at Ballard. He is survived by his widow, one son 
William, and a daughter, Mrs. C. Johnson. , 


WILLIAM W. WHITTINGTON.—At his home in Alex- 
andria, La., occurred the death of William W. Whitting- 
ton, mayor of the city of Alexandria and a prominent lum- 
berman. He was 48 years of age and was serving his sec- 
ond term as mayor. 


CHARLES J. TREWORTHY.—At_ Ellsworth, Me., 
Charles J. Treworthy, 74 years old, died on March 29. He 
had operated a cooperage and box mill at Ellsworth for 
nearly forty years and was in active business at the time 
of his death. He is survived by five daughters. 


LEVI PHELPS.—At the age of 96 years Levi Phel 
the oldest resident of Ayer, Mass., died at his home fa 
pg Bing “ng ro, of ae ye bf Phelps mills and of 

part o e proper eased to th 
the cantonment at Ayer. . ee ae 


W. CATLIN.—W. Catlin, for many years connected wi 
the Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho, as = 
manager, Gied in San Francisco recently. 


W. A. SAMUELS.—On April 6 occurred the deat 

acute pneumonia in Saginaw of W. A. Samuels, ee 
known resident of the Saginaw Valley for fifty years and 
a former lumberman. He was born in Tonawanda, N. Y. 
about fifty-seven years ago and went to Saginaw while 
still a child. He grew up with the lumber industry and 
for years was a log scaler for the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road. Later he went to Midland and engaged in business 
for several years, returning to Saginaw, and two years 
ago purchased a half interest in the Everett House He 
is survived by his widow and two sisters. : 


The Arrow Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., ha - 
chased the 100-acre tract of timber belonging to the Denne 
O’Brien estate two miles above Parkersburg. The tract holds 


white oak, poplar and pine and is the last of th - 
ber in the immediate vicinity of Parkersburg, er vee 





The Kentucky River Coal Corporation, with offices 1 
Hazard, Ky., closed deals this week on several hundred see 
of rich hardwood timberlands along the Kentucky River and 
Carr’s Fork Creek in Perry and Knott counties. It is said 
the timber will be opened for development this year. A lum- 
ber road is being extended out from Hamden, Ky. 


A lumber company just organized at Kissimmee, Fla., has 
purchased extensive tract of timber near that town and will 
establish a sawmill with a daily capacity of 30,000 to, 40,000 
feet. The tract is of 7,160 acres and contains about 
20,000,000 feet of timber. The company will be incorporated. 
Among those interested are R. J. Clifford, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Co., Georgetown, g. c.3 8... Creel- 
man, president of the High Point Hardwood Lumber Co., 
nn Point, N. C., and E. D. Broadhurst, Greenborough, 





W. F. Bentley, a lumberman of Millstone, Ky., has pur- 
chased several hundred acres of rich hardwood timberlands 
along Carr’s Fork of the Kentucky River in Knott County, 
which he will open for development this year. Mills will be 
a reagan At least three years will be required to cut the 

mber. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEB, WIs., April 9.—Schedules filed by Robert F. 
Hodges, wholesale lumber dealer of this city, in the involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings instituted recently, admit lia- 
bilities of $20,111.39 and claim assets of $8,774.92, of which 
$5080 is stated to be exempt. Secured claims are given as 

3,200 and unsecured claims as $16,878.33. The rest of lla- 
bilities consists of taxes due, amounting to $33.06: The 
petitioning creditors are: Utley-Holloway Co., Chicago, with 
a claim of $2,885.97; Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., $2.713.05, and Three States Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., $632.55. Mr. Hodges has been seriously ill for many 
months at his home in Milwaukee. The bankruptcy petition 
was filed Feb. 13. 


MILWAUKEE, Wi1s., April 8.—A decision has been given 
in favor of the Government by Judge Geiger, of the United 
States district court, under which the Holt Lumber Co. must 
reimburse the national treasury for forty acres of Forest 
County timber and give up the land from which it was_cut. 
The tract was originally given by the Government to ed 
Cook, an Indian, but instead of under a trust patent that 
would not give him clear title until twenty-five years ha 
elapsed, a patent in fee simple, or title outright was = 
properly issued by the land office. Cook disposed of the 
song a one Anderson, who in turn sold it to the Holt Lum 
ber Co. 


PirrssurRGH, Pa., April 6.—E. H. Picket has been appointed 
receiver for the Wegmen Lumber Co., which is closing oUt 


Prortra, Orw., April 8.—The property of the Peoria Lumber 
Co. has been attached by sheriff. 


Hicuwoop, Iuv., April 6.—J. Severson has been appointed 
receiver for the Highwood Manufacturing Co. 
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WOOD IN FAVOR FOR TIPPLE CONSTRUCTION 


PirTsBURGH, Pa., April 9.—The choice of wood in 
place of steel for constructive purposes in Pittsburgh, 
for various reasons, has aroused keen interest in indus- 
trial circles, and especially in the coal mining industry, 
where this particular incident occurred. The Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., one of the largest, if not the largest bituminous 
coal producer in the world, recently completed a railroad 
system of nearly fifty miles, and with sidings and spurs 
triple this mileage. Along this Montour Railroad sys- 
tem, it has been opening a number of new and very 
modern coal mines, and when it came to the building of 
the extensive tipples and other structures for what is 
known as Montour Mine No. 8, it was found that to ob- 
tain steel for tipples would mean a delay of many months 
when the nation needed coal badly and could not afford 
to wait a day longer than necessary. 

As a result of this the officials of the company deter- 
mined to return to wooden construction. Now on a small 
scale, wooden trestles and small mine structures are com- 
mon in the Pennsylvania coal fields, but not so for a huge 
mine of the character of this one. Special care has 
therefore been given to the work. A study not alone 
of the character of the wood but of its preliminary treat- 
ment was made. The results were that Oregon fir was 
selected for the structures, and upward of 350,000 feet, 
board measure, was used in the construction of the tipple 
alone. This mine is about eight miles from Pittsburgh, 
and is intended for steady and continuous service winter 
and summer. 

Officials of the company selected the Oregon fir tim- 
bers for the tipples because of its toughness and straight 
grain and, because of its ability to absorb a treatment of 
preservative, a coal tar product with a trade name, which 
was used freely—at the rate of 6% gallons to the 1,000 
feet of timber. 

In the construction of the tipple, the framed ends of 
all timbers were given a thoro coat of this preservative, 
and when the structure was finally complete the entire 
work was gone over thoroly, so that today the structure 
stands as a model of modern wooden tipple construction, 
on the largest scale, and with the builders confident 
that it will prove lasting in its qualities, in face of the 
disintegration caused by the weather and natural ele- 
ments to most tipple structures. 

The framing of the tipple proper was designed of 
12 x 12-inch posts, caps and sills to which were bolted 
two pieces of 6 x 12-inch timber for bracing, while the 
stringers were made of two pieces of 6 x 16-inch sticks, 
between which and the caps are corbels. The main tim- 
bers are secured by 1-inch bolts and the bracing is held 
by %4-inch bolts. The mechanical equipment of this tip- 
ple has been of a superlative character and in provid- 
ing for fire menace, water is supplied thru a complete 
pipe system that is fed from 3-inch pipe from two sources, 
and with valves and hose located at points where there 
is the least chance to use them under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

The company is so well pleased with this work that 
a second wooden tipple is about to be erected on another 
site in the Montour group of mines, and which is to be 
given the same general treatment as this first one. Thus, 
wooden mine tipples promise to come back to the Pitts- 
burgh district where the steel tipple has been flourish- 
ing for many years and really had its origin. 

In connection with this unusual development of wooden 
mine tipple building in Pittsburgh, comment is being 
made now on the number of smaller wooden mine tipples 
that are being erected all over the Pittsburgh district 











during the present spring. The comment is heard fre- 
quently that the great Monongahela River coal field has 
been loth to depart from the wooden tipple because of 
the rapid repair work possible after floods, and the 
lower cost of construction. 
been ordered for this class of work, and the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. has already placed its order for this timber 
for its next important tipple construction. 


Considerable Oregon fir has 





RETAIL LUMBER CONCERN OPENS MODERN YARD 


Beaumont, TEx., April 8—With a storage capacity 
of 1,250,000 feet of lumber, and with the establishment 


equipped with lumber racks instead of bins, enabling 


teamsters to fill orders in less than half the ordinary 
time required for such work, the handsome new home 
of the Turnbow Lumber Co., a local retail lumber con- 
cern, opened for business today at Park and Austin 
streets. 

The yards cover about a block of ground, the office 
building in the front being a 2-story building built of 
interlocking tile. The plant represents an investment 
of $30,000 and is one of the finest retail lumber yards in 
Beaumont. The company handles a complete stock of 
housebuilding material, including lumber, timber, cement, 
sand, brick, millwork, wall paper, paints, varnishes, oils 
and shelf hardware. 

B. W. Turnbow is president of the company, W. C. 
Tyrrell is vice president and Hubert B. Oxford, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


CONDUCT TREENAIL DRIVING TESTS 


Manison, Wis., April 9.—To determine the maximum 
defects allowable in tree nails for the ships of the emer- 
gency fleet, the United States Forest Service recently 
sent its representatives, Henry J. Hegel, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, and Mr. Helphenstine, 
of Washington, D. C., to conduct treenail driving tests 
in the ship yards at Brunswick, Ga. 

The principal object of the tests was to ascertain 
whether greater tolerance in the specifications, especially 
in the matter of the size of knots and the amount of 
cross grains, would dangerously weaken the ship’s fasten- 
ings. The present rule requires that treenails shall be 
clear and straight grained, that is, practically free from 
defects; but the ship yards have experienced some diffi- 
culty in getting treenail stock that would meet such re- 
quirements. In view of the willingness of the American 
Bureau of Shipping to revise its rules upon being fur- 
nished authoritative evidence that such revision would 
be practicable, the Forest Service was asked by the vari- 
ous interests affected to have its experts conduct actual 
treenail driving tests. 

The tests were made in the presence of representatives 
from the American Bureau of Shipping and the Emer- 
geney Fleet Corporation. Several hundred nails were 
driven ranging trom clear and straight grained speci- 
mens thru gradations of knots and cross grains to very 
low grade material. Average, not expert, workmen were 
employed. Both hand treenail mauls and pneumatic 
hammers were tried.. A careful record was kept of the 
condition of each nail, the number and sizes of knots, 
how far it was driven before failure and its appearance 
after being withdrawn. 

The data thus collected will be made the sole basis of 
revision in the specifications to admit the maximum 
amount of stock which will be satisfactory from the 
standpoint of safe ship construction. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








The situation has not changed in any material aspect 
since last report. With the advance of spring there is some 
increase in orders from country yards, and there seems to be 
a fair amount of building and repair work under way on 
farms and in the smaller towns, considering existing war 
conditions. In the cities, except where stimulated by the 
imperative necessity of immediately providing housing for 
industrial workers in plants handling war contracts, includ- 
ing seaboard cities where there are ship building yards, there 
is practically a cessation of residence construction. This 
is not quite so marked as before the clearer statement of 
the Government’s attitude toward the construction of homes 
was given publicity, but the impression that went out, on 
the strength of Secretary McAdoo’s first statement on the 
subject, was too deep and widespread easily to be overcome. 
It can not be too strongly stated that Secretary McAdoo 
positively disclaims any intention or thought of interfering 
with or discouraging the building of homes necessary for 
the health or comfort of the people, which includes prac- 
tically all residence construction except expensive mansions, 
country places etc., built for luxury and display rather than 
to meet any real need. 


The Chicago sash and door plants are booking a limited 
volume of country orders, but are far from being rushed with 
business, and for the most part do not express any very 
optimistic opinions as to the immediate outlook for improve- 
ment, 

Detailed reports from most of the sash, door and mill- 
work centers indicate an attitude of ‘“‘marking time’ and 
taking care of the comparatively few orders being received, 
ranging from 25-to 50 or 60 percent of the normal demand. 
A notable exception, however, is that Minneapolis and St. 
Paul manufacturers and dealers find their trade improving 
from week to week, and the country end of the demand is 
fully up to a year ago, with indications of further improve- 
ment. In fact there is every indication of a fairly active 
Season of farm demand. Local business in the twin cities 
also shows improvement. 


Kansas City (Mo.) factories are running on about the 
Same scale as late in the winter, and there seems to be little 
Eevepect of any material increase in the demand in the near 
uture, j 


The factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are operat- 
ing about as they have been recently, a few small new orders 
coming in but not enough to occupy anything like the full 
capacity of the plants. Such demand as exists is largely on 





account of repair work. Wowever, inquiries are in hand for 
a considerable amount of new work for projects under way 
or being considered by concerns engaged on war contracts 
which find it necessary to increase their capacity. Bids on 
these are considerably higher than on similar work last 
spring, because of the higher price of materials and labor. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) mills are operating on a greatly re- 
duced scale and are not looking for any large volume of 
trade this spring. While the number of building permits 
issued is fairly large an analysis shows that repair work is 
running ahead of new construction, and that few dwellings 
are being erected. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men continue to re- 
port quiet business, with the Government the principal cus- 
tomer. Private construction work lags, due in part to the 
scarcity of labor and in part to the high wages necessary 
when the labor is available, as well as cost of materials. 
On what business is done the sash and door men are realiz- 
ing very fair margins of profit, but the volume leaves much 
to. be desired. 


The planing mill listing bureau at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
busier the last few weeks than for some time, listing quanti- 
ties, and the prospects are that much of this work will be 
undertaken. ‘The situation generally is somewhat improved. 
New orders for war work help to keep the plants busy. 


The fir door factories in the Tacoma+ (Wash.) district 
report quiet business. The difficulty of securing cars is an 
important factor. General conditions contribute to keep 
door and millwork prices steady. The volume of local and 
semilocal construction of small buildings, including resi- 
dences, is large. 

Business is dull at the San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants. The door factories around the bay and down the 
peninsula, however, are operating on about normal basis. 
Production is increasing at the door factories connected with 
the principal white and sugar pine mills. White pine door 
stock and open sash produced at the cutting-up shops at the 
large sawmills in the Sierras is in good demand at advanced 
prices, 

Stocks of window glass in the hands of manufacturers are 
small and decreasing still further, due to the curtailed pro- 
duction ordered by the Fuel Administration. The natural 
trend of prices, therefore, will be upward, tho there is no 
announcement of any advance contemplated for the im- 
mediate future. 








ol Hardwood Dept. TEXA Yellow Pine Dept. 


Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


pm Ash, for the fellow looking for 
Magnolia, big values. Our lumber 
Pa runs strong to good 
Yellow Pine, Widths and good figure. 
Tunders op Send us your inquiries on 
to 49’ long. future needs. 


Sabine Tram Company 
A.0. DAVIS, Mer. ae ROBT. CHISOLM, G.S.A. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 





The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “son the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an } 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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“Kaney — Klears” 


( ll SINE ) 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
SAWED WED ‘ 
TONGUFD AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING Strips, 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and jumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











‘High Grade 


Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 








‘Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, ete. 7 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 














Among the advantages we offer buyers who send their orders 
to us, by reason of being located in the Heart of the Best Arkan- 
eas Timber are 

Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 
Good Widths—10% to ! in Quartered White Oak guar- 
anteed 10° and up. Plain Oak made as wide as is con- 
sistent with good manufacturing. 

aaaiertare ur manufacturing cost is 4 higher than 
it would be if we lowered our Standard. 
Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed. Experi- 
enced and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable 
even grade of 


Qtd. White Oak Cypress Plain Red Oak 
Plain Qtd.Red Gum Car Material 
Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S: WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.Lee Nicholson, cenied publi 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS “CU**", ens factory cost specialiat: 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicaso 











GOVERNMENT ADVOCATES GREATER USE OF TRUCKS 





The Production of Motors Will be Increased, Not Decreased—To Be Fashionable Move 


Donkey Engines as per Illustration 





DEFENSE COUNCIL ENDORSES TRUCKS’ USE 


There have been some rumors going around to the effect 
that the use of motor trucks would have to be curtailed be- 
cause of a shortage of gasoline and because the Government 
needs the steel for other purposes. The steel mills, however, 
are producing all of the steel, and then some, needed by the 
United States. The gasoline producers are making at present 
more gasoline than is being consumed. Lumbermen who are 
contemplating the installation of motor trucks for hauling 
purposes, will, therefore, be interested in the fact that the 
Council of National Defense has given its formal approval to 
all measures designed to facilitate the use of motor trucks 
in transportation wherever they can be utilized. Thru the 
State councils of defense and other agencies, it is urging all 
communities as far as possible to adapt the motor truck to 
their local needs and encourage its use in every way to help 
existing transportation problems, 
Defense has passed the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Council of National Defense approves 
the widest possible use of the motor truck as a transporta- 
tion agency, and requests the State councils of defense and 
other State authorities to take all necessary steps to facili- 
tate such means of transportation, removing any regulations 
that tend to restrict and discourage such use.” 


THE NUMBER of trucks used in Massachusetts in 1916 was 
18,194 and in 1917 this number was increased to 26,008. In 
other words, the number in use increased by 40 percent. 


TRAILER MANUFACTURER EXPANDS 


The capital stock of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, 
manufacturer of semi-trailers of one to 10-ton capacities, has 
been increased to $150,000, and the following officers elected : 
President and treasurer, A. C. Fruehauf; vice president and 
general manager, Harvey C. Fruehauf; secretary and sales 
manager, KH. L. Vosler. The production of trailers has been 
doubled during the last two months and the dealer organiza- 
tion is now being enlarged, according to Sales Manager Vosler. 


THER UNitTep States Army has purchased approximately 
20,000 motor trucks to date, and its requirements are going 
to be from 10,000 to 15,000 additional this year. 


INVESTIGATES ANTIFREEZE SOLUTIONS 


The subject of antifreezing solutions for automobile 
radiators was brought very forcibly to the attention of users 
of motor vehicles during last winter, and many requests for 
information regarding their use have been received by the 
bureau of standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. An investigation was undertaken by the bureau to 
establish the value of these compounds and sufficient data 
have recently been obtained to justify a preliminary state- 
ment. This work will be continued, tests equivalent to service 
conditions will be made, and a more comprehensive report 
given at a later date, but in time for use during the coming 
winter. 

A careful study of this question by the bureau leads to the 
conclusions based on experiment that (1) calcium chloride 
compounds should be used with caution, if at all, on account 
of their corrosive action; (2) kerosene or similar oils should 
not be used on account of their inflammability, high boiling 
point, and effect on rubber; (3) mixtures of glycerin and 
alcohol can be used, but the price of glycerin, and the need 
for it in the manufacture of munitions at the present time 
should preclude its use; (4) solutions made from either wood 
alcohol or denatured alcohol seem at the present time to be 
the most desirable antifreezing solutions to use. If the wood 
alcohol is free from acid there is little choice between the two 
alcohols. Wood alcohol costs more than denatured alcohol 
and is more volatile, but its lower freezing point allows a less 
amount to be used, which may counteract the above disad- 
vantage. 


Turn Roru Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., has increased 
its delivery facilities by the purchase of a 2-ton truck. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR DONKEY ENGINE 


It is no small job to move a donkey engine in the woods. 
It generally takes time, considerable cussing and lots of 
elbow grease. Where motor trucks are used, however, the 
operation is a comparatively simple one where the method 
followed by the Brace & Hegert Mill Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
is employed. In the accompanying illustration a truck of 
that company is shown moving a donkey engine. Of course, 
this is only possible where a trailer is used. In this case 





The Council of National ° 


the trailer is a Universal trailer manufactured by the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., of Seattle. With the growing 
use of trucks for logging operations in the Pacific Northwest, 
this method of moving donkey engines is becoming quite 
common. It has proved very economical and in many cases 
transfers have been made in less than one-half a day of 
distances ranging from seven to ten miles. Under the old 
methods the same shift would have taken from one to two 
days and possibly longer. The Brace & Hegert Mill Co. use 
the truck shown in the illustration for hauling logs and 
also for hauling lumber in Seattle. This company was one of 
the earliest users of motor trucks on the Pacific coast and 
is one of the warmest advocates of this method of handling 
logs and lumber. 

Near Bothell, Wash., the Brace & Hegert Mill Co., using 
a 3-ton truck and trailer, hauled 20,000 feet on a 15-mile 
round trip haul, according to F. J. Fitz Patrick of the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. 


A RECENT investigation in Detroit, Mich., disclosed the fact 
that in that city 23,229 trucks valued at $45,462,000 were 
produced in 1917, The 1918 production is expected to con- 
siderably exceed these figures. 


LOGGER TRANSPORTS SUPPLIES BY TRUCKS 


The Humptulips Logging Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., has a 2- 
ton White truck that is employed on the daily run from Aber- 
deen to the company’s logging camps. H. B. Brown, presi- 
dent of the company, says that the truck takes a full load of 
supplies on each trip and makes a daily run of ninety miles, 
Sixty miles of the run are over good gravel roads but thirty 
miles of the trip are over roads so rough that the truck has 
very hard going. The truck at first was equipped with solid 
tires, but was laid up for repairs quite frequently because of 
the extremely rough character of part of the roads. Finally 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, suggested 
that the solid tires be removed from the truck and some of its 
cord casing tires be substituted. 

Mr. Brown made the following remarks upon the results 
obtained: ‘We have gotten as high as 14,000 miles on front 
casings and 10,000 miles on rear casings, which, considering 
road conditions and the heavy loads the truck carries, is 
highly satisfactory ; but we are particularly pleased with the 
reduction in repairs bills the change from solid tires to pneu- 
matic casings has brought about.” 

This is an excellent illustration of the fact that pneumatic 
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cord tires are being found entirely satisfactory for trucks even 
where the going is exceptionally hard. That is, such tires 
not only save the truck from shocking and pounding, but 
actually last fully as well if not better than same solid rubber 
tire. Therefore, a booklet now being distributed by the Good- 
year Tires & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, entitled ‘‘Goodyear 
Cord Tires for Motor Trucks,” should be of unusual interest 
to a number of lumbermen who are truck owners. The con- 
stantly increasing field for pneumatic cord tires for trucks 
makes it important that all truck owners become thoroly 
familiar with the records and possibilities of this type of tire. 
The booklet deals with this in an educational rather than 
an argumentative or laudatory manner, getting right to the 
heart of things and covering the entire field of pneumatic 
truck tire usage, involving advantages in cushioning, reduc- 
tion of truck repair expense, increased mileage of the truck, 
and their adaptation to many kinds of service. Copies of the 
bulletin will be furnished at any of the company’s branches 
or may be obtained by writing to the office at Akron, Ohio. 


THERE are now 4,500,000 automobiles registered in the 
United States, of which 400,000 are trucks. 


THE city of Copenhagen, Denmark, has issued feed cards 
for its horses. Horses have been consuming so much of the 
food that otherwise could be utilized for human beings that 
it is necessary to limit the amount they consume. Of cdurse, 
the United States wili probably never be in such a position, 
but it is worth while remembering that motor trucks do not 
eat food suitable for man. 
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A FAST AND ECONOMICAL METHOD OF MOVING A DONKEY ENGINE IN THE WOODS. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








A group of builders and contractors of Dorchester, Mass., 
have organized and applied for a charter for a corporation 
styled the Federal Construction Co. for the purpose of 
erecting houses for ship yard workers, employed in the Gov- 
ernment ship building plant at Squantum. It is reported 
that the company hopes to secure contracts for putting up 
over 1,000 dwellings in Dorchester. The capital stock is 
given as $50,000, but it is said that the company will have 
financial backing to the amount of $750,000. 


A contract for the erection of twelve houses at Carney’s 
Point, N. J., has been awarded by the BE. I. Dupont de 
Nemours Co. to the Flynt Building & Construction Co., of 
Palmer, Mass. This group of houses is the first unit of the 
large number that will be needed to take care of the em- 
ployees of the Dupont company. The total number required 
will run into the hundreds. The twelve houses now to be 
built are for chemical engineers and plant engineers, and of 
a better type than ordinary workmen’s dwellings. They 
will be well built and equipped with all modern conveniences, 
special care being given to heating and sanitation. 


In connection with the need for more homes and street 
car extensions to the factory districts of Saginaw, Mich., 
Secretary Julius B. Kirby of the Saginaw Board of Trade 
went to Washington last week to place before Government 
officials the facts in the case. He pointed out that if the 
plants working on Government contracts are to expand and 
employ a full force transportation and housing provisions 
must be made. As a result Government investigators are 
expected to come to Saginaw for a survey. In a statement 
Mr. Kirby said: “It has been our policy to encourage 
building within the city limits where we have public schools, 
sewerage, lights, water, fire and police protection, and every 
convenience, thereby making contented workmen. If build- 
ing is encouraged in the outskirts of the city all these 
advantages will be lacking or will be a heavy burden to the 
public to extend them. Hence it is imperative that adequate 
and reasonably rapid transportation be immediately pro- 
vided. I am assured by men of means that houses sufficient 
in number to care for the additional labor to be employed 
will be immediately constructed if the same can be built 
within the city limits and favored with adequate street car 
facilities to reach the plants. It is estimated that there are 
at least 2,000 vacant lots nicely situated now available at 
a reasonable price for this building expansion and every 
effort should be put forth to confine the building within the 
corporate limits of the city and provide reasonable means 
to reach the industries.” 


It is estimated that during April the industrial population 
of the Calumet manufacturing region adjacent to Chicago, em- 
bracing the cities of Hammond, Gary, East Chicago and Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind., will be increased by 20,000 new employees 
on war contracts. Added to the congestion already existing 
this creates an acute emergency in the housing situation, 
which already was bad enough. Fifty or more of the manu- 
facturers of that region will submit to the Government au- 
thorities at Washington a statement of existing conditions 
and the imperative need of additional housing, and will re- 
quest that the Government take action to provide houses as it 
is doing for workmen in ship building plants in the East. 


Three office buildings to cost about $3,000,000 are now in 
course of construction at Dallas, Tex., and with their com- 
pletion will add thirty-eight floors of modern office building 
space to the city. In addition to these three large struc- 
tures any number of smaller buildings, new homes and addi- 
tions are being made about the city. The 10-floor Southland 
Life Building is practically completed. The Texas & Pacific 
Building is to become a 10-story affair in place of the present 
four floors, at a cost of about $675,000. The American 
Exchange National Bank is set on a rock foundation and 
will have seventeen floors. The exterior will be of gray 
Bedford stone. The bank expects to construct a 3-story 
structure just east of the new building at'a later date. 


As in nearly every other large city of the country, there 
is urgent need at Los Angeles, Cal., for many more moderate 
priced homes for sale and rent. There is no question but 
what Los Angeles itself was considerably overbuilt a few 
years ago by the various building companies and private 
contractors, who put up great numbers of bungalows to be 
sold for a small payment down and the “balance like rent.” 
The city has grown considerably in population the last four 
or five years and with the comparatively small number of 
homes that have been built a shortage of houses for rent has 
begun to be felt. With the Government discouraging the 
use of capital for building purposes, the banks are unwilling 
to advance funds and in consequence the builder will have 
to possess the necessary cash or be financed by private 
funds. Owing to the great number of men employed at 
San Pedro, which is incorporated in Los Angeles, an extreme 
shortage of houses has developed there, and the workers are 
compelled to live in other towns and go back and forth to 
work. There is considerable building activity also at Long 
Beach, where two other ship yards are located, 


The volume of building operations in Indianapolis, Ind., is 
increasing steadily. Altho it is not believed that the value 
of operations for this year will be as great as last year, never- 
theless the trade has every reason to expect a continuous de- 
mand of fair proportions. Local lumbermen are taking ad- 
vantage of every means at their disposal to give publicity to 
the fact that lumber prices may not be expected to be lower 
in the near future. It is believed that this publicity cam- 


Paign is having a very encouraging effect on the building 
situation. 


There has been a gain in actual building operations at 
Pittsburgh during the last week of nearly 20 percent. In 
the strictly dwelling house operations alone permits for 
More than $150,000 were issued for small houses. Garages 
and duplex structures of brick veneer and of brick also 
figure. A rarity in the building line was the enlargement 
of one of the few all frame but pretentious dwellings in the 
More select residential parts of the city, in which cypress 
shingles figured considerably. 


The Government plan to aid the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
the solution of the problem of housing the additional forces 
desired in order to push the big ship building program under 
way has taken on considerably larger scope since it first 
took definite shape. It was proposed to form a company 
with Government backing to erect 500 houses at Dundalk, 
Near Baltimore, for the Sparrows Point workers at a cost 
of about $3,000,000. The program now is to erect not less 
than 1,200 frame cottages in the Dundalk section, at an 
outlay of perhaps $5,000,000. The Federal Shipping Board 

8 under consideration the construction of a cantonment 
for unmarried men, calling for an expenditure of $700,000, 
Which the board is to build, the erection of cottages being 


done under contract with a company subsidiary to the steel 
corporation. It is thought that the contract between the 
Bethlehem company and the shipping board will be signed 
in a short time. According to present arrangements no 
private houses are to be taken over in Highlandtown, as 
had been suggested, the Government having reached a satis- 
factory agreement with the owners as to leasing. 


The home building movement in Wisconsin continues to, 
show growth in spite of the highly unfavorable influences 
recently brought to bear from various sources. At Hart- 
ford, Wis., the shortage of workmen’s homes is growing 
more acute as the principal industry, the Kissel Motor Car 
Co., increases its productive facilities to meet Government 
demands for motor trucks and other vehicles. L. Kissel & 
Sons have announced plans for the erection of fifteen dwell- 
ings costing about $3,000 each, but this will go only a short 
way to offset the large deficit in housing accommodations. 

Work will be begun April 15 on the construction of thirty 
one- and two-family houses at Athol, Mass., for the Athol 
Homes Corporation. The project includes new streets, sew- 
ers and sidewalks. The Standard Building Co., 70 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, is the contractor. 


There is a feeling in the Cincinnati territory that April will 
make a better showing in the building line than any earlier 
month of the year. Now that statements by Mr. McAdoo have 
to a great extent cleared up the uncertainty felt by contracting 
and investment builders as to the attitude of the administra- 
tion more activity is looked for. Numerous projects in this 
locality have been held up, for which every preparation had 
been made. Great publicity has been given to the statements 
by Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Gompers, particularly in this district, 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, the Southern 
Pine Association and by the Cincinnati Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club. Thru their circulars manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers of lumber have had their attention called most em- 
phatically to the intention of the administration not to inter- 
fere with any necessary construction work, public or private. 

Because of the doubt that has been felt by the building 
industry in and around Cincinnati the actual operations 
started in the city proper during the first quarter of the year 
were scarcely one-half what they were the preceding year. 
According to the report of the building commissioner of Cin- 
cinnati permits for the first quarter of 1918 numbered but 
2,159 with an estimated value of $1,390,200, against 3,078 
with estimated value of $2,677,960 in the first quarter of 1917. 
Most of the work done this year has consisted of repairs that 
could not be deferred. During March this year the new per- 
mits numbered 962 against 1,323 in March, 1917, and the esti- 
mated value of the improvements fell from $1,227,365 in 
March, 1917, to $358,605 last March. 


Announcement is made that a 2-story frame building 100x 
400 feet is to be erected at the Great Lakes naval station 
north of Chicago in the immediate future, for a central pro- 
visions depot. It will be the largest building at the station 
excepting the immense drill halls. Nothing but foodstuffs 
will be handled in the new building, bids for the construction 
of which are to be advertised for at once, 


For housing the workmen employed in the big steel ship 
yard of the Standifer Construction Co. at. Vancouver, Wash., 
ten wooden barracks are being erected. Pach of these is 80 
feet long by 24 feet wide, two stories high. ‘They are divided 
into rooms for two men each. There also will be a central 
dining hall 200 feet long and 100 feet wide, together with 
smaller buildings for shower baths and other incidental pur- 
poses. 


Building permits aggregating $28,965 were issued at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., during March. Altho the month was compara- 
tively quiet in building circles compared with a year or two 
ago, it was one of the best of recent months. Permits taken 
out by the Bliss & Van Auken Lumber Co. for the erection of 
a frame mill and a frame dry kiln, each for $10,000, ac- 
counted for the major part of the month’s total. These 
plants are to be built as additions to the company’s big mill 
on South Niagara Street. 


Building permits at Tacoma, Wash., in March excelled any 
month in the last three years. A large number are for new 
homes. There is practically not one vacant house or apart- 
ment in Tacoma and flocks of bungalows are springing up. 


Building permits issued at St. Louis during March totaled 
642 with estimated expenditure of $556,136. This is an 
increase of $194,832 over February, but a decrease of $723,- 
008 from March of last year. 


An unusually large amount of building is now in progress 
in San Antonio, Tex., devoted largely to solving the housing 
problem, During March there were 111 permits issued for 
the erection of frame dwellings, to cost a total of $180,000; 
frame additions to dwellings to cost $29,000; other frame 
buildings, including thirty-one sheds and garages and five 
warehouses, to cost about $46,000. Permits were issued 
during the month for the erection of a reinforced concrete 
garage to cost $33,000, a reinforced concrete store building 
to cost $75,000; a reinforced concrete ice plant to cost 
$16,000, and a reinforced concrete oil station to cost $8,000. 
The permits for brick buildings included two apartment 
houses to cost $26,000; two brick store buildings to cost 
$11,000, and a brick veneer dwelling to cost $4,000. 


Building contracts filed for record at San Francisco dur- 
{ng the last week numbered thirteen, representing a total 
(nvestment of $93,000. The twenty-three building permits 
issued during the week showed a total valuation of $298,000. 
Building permits issued during March reflected the compara- 
tive lack of interest in building projects that has prevailed 
since this country entered the war, showing a total esti- 
mated valuation of $758,000. For March, 1917, the total was 
$2,040,000, and for March, 1916, $2,542,000. According to 
a local compiled the total building contracts closed during 
March, 1918, amounted to $1,227,753, as follows: Brick and 
concrete, $742,818; frame, $179,026; alterations, $222,246; 
city and State work done in San Francisco, $83,663. 

Building permits issued at Buffalo, N. Y., during March 
were fewer and the costs were 16 percent less than in the 
same month last year. The number of permits granted was 
286, with costs of $524,000, as compared with 341 permits 
and $624,000. The first three months of the year are about 
5 percent ahead of the same period of last year, the figures 
being $1,454,000, as against $1,878,000. For the last week 
the permits numbered eighty-five, with twenty-eight frame 
dwellings. The total costs were $143,300. 

An investment that real estate men of Shreveport, La., de- 
clare to be a big thing for the city and an example to be 
followed for the relief of the housing situation was filed for 
record there recently when a transfer of forty-one lots in 
different parts of the city and suburbs was made by the 
Steere Home Construction Co. to T. K. Giddens for $20,000. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 

















S outhern) 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 


Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
\ TEKST Hardwood Co. , 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 














WANTED 4 


TO BUY 


100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16’, 
/ 5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48” Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock $15. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
\._ 327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired, 

Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Many’ of the lots are vacant, and on these the new owner 
ptopoges to erect substantial dwellings suitable for families 
of from three to six persons, to rent for $25 to $35 a month, 
acédrding to location, each house to afford all conveniences. 
Mr. Giddens owns a tract of timber in Natchitoches Parish 
and a sawmill, and proposes to cut and sell himself the 
necessary timber and to build the dwellings with his own 
materials. He is disposing of country property to invest 
in local property. ‘There is a great house-owning campaign 
on at Shreveport, and many new homes may be built. 

During March 115 building permits for structures to cost 
$62,662 were issued at Spokane, Wash. Building operations 
for the year thus far have fallen behind last year’s. 











Kast Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


* Mills and Office: | 
WATERTOWN, : - - 









FLORIDA 











lis We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


—™” GulfRed Cypress 


Heart of 


The Best Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Cypress District and runs uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 


rton- rt 
oe a 


Perry, Fla. 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








dienes Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock 
LONG LEAF 


‘Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, °° 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine) 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 


pressed CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 














—\ 


J. D. HENDERSON, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
Caryville, Florida 


FOX HENDERSON, G. O. WAITS, 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office—280 Madison Ave. 











THE WOODS Gontsine the best work of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’, including “* TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





STOCKS MAKE SERVICE POSSIBLE 


A modern sawmill or manufacturing operation calls for an 
almost countless number of tools. So wide is the range of 
supplies needed that it is no small achievement when a com- 
pany catering to this class of trade can make the statement 
and substantiate it that it can supply practically all the ordi- 
nary wants of a lumber or logging concern. A company that 
can make this statement is George B. Carpenter & Co., of Chi- 
cago. Established seventy-eight years ago, it has grown con- 
tinuously and at the same time retained that aggressiveness 
and wide awakeness that enable it to keep step in the proces- 
sion of modern development. Owing to its old connections and 
knowledge of the place in which to secure goods, it is enabled 
in times such as this to carry a good stock and to fill the re- 
quirements of its customers with more than ordinary prompt- 
ness. The company, of course, manufactures a good part of 
the goods that it sells. The list of materials handled by the 
company ranges from railroad and contractors’ equipment, 
wire rope, engineers’ supplies etc., to twines and cordage 
of all sorts, together with cotton waste. The complete line 
is described in catalog No. 110 that is sent upon request. 





YELLOW STRAND JOKE BOOK ISSUED 


It is good to laugh. A hearty laugh rests the mind, lends 
a cheerful aspect to difficult problems and helps to keep people 
well. Possibly these were the reasons that led the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of “Yel- 
low Strand”’ wire rope, to compile and issue the Yellow Strand 
Joke Book. It is not all given over to jokes, by any means, 
for much space is given to demonstrating the many uses to 
which the company’s products can be put and illustrations 
show in a convincing manner the quality of service that its 
products give. Copies are being distributed on request. 





CREOSOTE AS A WAR TIME NEED 


While there have been some lumber companies that have 
used creosoted ties and timbers in the construction of log- 
ging railroads, the use has not been as general as should have 
been the case by any means. The demands of the war have 
seriously affected the supply of all railroad labor. As an illus- 
tration of the decrease of labor one of the divisions of a large 
eastern railroad employed 544 men in section gangs in De- 
cember, 1912, and in December, 1917, the personnel of these 
gangs totaled 358. 'The same situation in an even more seri- 
ous shape is found upon many logging railroads. In the lay- 
ing of logging railroads one of the principal duties is the 
laying of ties and, of course, 





ties of the woods that must be taken into consideration dur- 
ing the process of drying and the methods that must be 
adopted in the case of each wood to insure the best results, 
This study is comprehensively illustrated with photographs of 
cross sections of various woods, magnified 50 diameters clearly 
to show their structure. Several following pages are devoted 
to “A Little Dry Kiln History,” an engrossing and interesting 
article tracing the development of the science of kiln drying 
from its inception to its present high perfection. This article 
also is profusely illustrated with photographs of the kilns in 
use at various of the largest and most efficiently operated 
lumber mills in the country, as well as of all the different 
types of Moore dry kilns, showing the interior as well as the 
exterior. 

The L. Moore Dry Kiln concern built the first steam dry 
kiln in 1879, blazing the trail for the development of this 
science. Since that time the concern has made a close study 
of the principles connected with the proper drying of all the 
commercial woods, with the result that it has evolved proc- 
esses to insure the best possible result in the case of each 
variety. The concern is manufacturing its products under 
nine patents, and has three additional ones pending. 

The rest of the catalog is devoted to descriptions of the 
various types of dry kilns manufactured by the company ; of 
the heating and other apparatuses etc., and of the complete 
line of recording instruments in which it also specializes, 
Much valuable information is gleaned from these pages also; 
so that from cover to cover there is nourishing meat and no 
bone. In addition, the appearance of the booklet is the best; 
the front cover is appropriately illustrated by a forest scene 
done in colors, and the paper stock is rich and of such quality 
as to bring out the illustrations to the best advantage. Copies 
are obtainable by addressing the company at Jacksonville, Fla. 





HOG UTILIZED IN GRINDING FUEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 9.—The recent drastic fuel order 
issued by the Fuel Administration, closing up all coal-using 
mercantile and manufacturing industries east of the Missis- 
sippi River for a period of five weeks, served to emphasize the 
utility of the hog in grinding up waste material from the saw- 
mill into chips suitable for fuel and thus lessening the con- 
sumption of coal and assisting in making future orders of that 
kind unnecessary. 

The need of saving coal by substituting this waste has by 
no means been overlooked by the lumber manufacturers in 
America. It is estimated that 386,000,000 cords of waste 
wood are turned out annually by the sawmills in this coun- 





where a road is maintained for 
any length of time one or more 
gangs have to be kept busy 
changing ties that have rotted 
out. Where ties can merely 
be slapped down and left when 
the road bed is abandoned no 
great care is necessary for 
them, but today loggers are 
finding it essential that good 
road beds be laid and this can 
not be done unless good ties 
are employed. This naturally 
precludes the abandoning of 
the ties when a road is moved 
and makes it desirable that 
they be preserved and used as 
often and as long as possible, 
Track laying machines have 
been invented, such as the Bell 
track layer, that enables this 
to be done cheaply, quickly 
and economically, and when 
creosote is used on ties the cost of logging railroad main- 
tenance may be materially decreased. 

In the United States there are over 2,310,000 miles of track 
and in them are laid over 577,000,000 ties. Authorities have 
estimated that over 90,000,000 ties are replaced each year 
and as the changing of each tie requires an hour’s work a large 
amount of time is consumed. A particularly large amount of 
time is sometimes consumed upon logging railroads where 
ties of inferior quality are laid and this merely points to the 
necessity of creosoting ties under present conditions. Creo- 
soting doubles the life of the tie and proves a resistant against 
the ravages of climatic conditions and other forms of decay. 

The Du Pont interests, thru the Du Pont Chemical Works, 
have taken up the manufacture of creosote and are making a 
specialty of furnishing it to lumbermen for such purposes as 
creosoting ties. 





OVERHEAD SKIDDERS AND THEIR USE 


In logging operations the scarcity of man power is notice- 
able as in all other divisions of the lumber industry ; loggers 
find it necessary to employ labor and time saving machinery 
more than ever before. Aside from the difficulty attendant 
upon getting equipment and men to build logging railroads 
there is the increased cost to be considered. Of course, it is 
not possible to do away with the building of logging railroads, 
but it is desirable that no more road building than necessary 
be undertaken. The employment of such devices as Lidger- 
wood overhead skidders of the portable lowering high steel 
spar type serves to accomplish this end, as the ability of this 
skidder to work over a long span when necessary considerably 
reduces the amount of railroad building required. There are 
numerous other advantages possessed by this type of skidder 
and they are explained by diagrams, by illustrations and by 
articles in bulletin No. 59 just issued by the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Co., of 96 Liberty Street, New York. In com- 
mon with all the bulletins issued by this company the logger 
or lumberman will find bulletin No. 59 well worth securing 
and reading. 





TEXT BOOK ON KILN DRYING 


The proper drying of lumber being a principal factor con- 
tributing to the manufacturer’s success, it is essential that 
he keep abreast with the progress of this science; and in this 
he can be aided by studying attentively the latest catalog 
issued by the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 
This booklet, altho featuring ‘“‘Moore’s Moist Air Kiln—A 
Product of Progress,” really is more of an authoritative text 
book on the science of proper kiln drying than it is a catalog, 
and may be classed as an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the lumber industry that should be in the hands of 
every manufacturer who has greater efficiency of production 
and greater quality of product as an ambition. 

An exhaustive and clear treatise on the texture and chemi- 
cal and physical properties of the various commercially im- 
portant woods prefaces the catalog, explaining the peculiari- 





“DIAMOND” HOGS LOADED FOR SHIPMENT FROM MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


try, and the hog is used to advantage for grinding up this 
waste into fuel chips, as well as other important commercial 
articles, such as paper and pulp, alcohol, tanning, dyestuffs, 
turpentine, resin etc. 

The accompanying published illustration shows a carload 
of “Diamond” hogs, the product of the Diamond Iron Works, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., being shipped by that concern to vari- 
ous lumber concerns. 


MORE ZELNICKER BARGAINS OFFERED 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
just issued Bulletin No. 236, which contains a number of bar- 
gains in new and second hand machinery that is of much 
interest to the lumber trade. For example, there is a large 
list of cars to select from, included in which are a number 
of logging cars. The bulletin will be supplied upon request. 








MUDGE MOTOR CARS—WHAT THEY ARE 


It is hard to find a logger or lumberman today who is not 
vitally interested in speeding up the production of either lum- 
ber or logs. Never was there a time in the industry when it 
was so essential that the work of every man and every ma- 
chine be utilized to the maximum. Hence it is that loggers 
and lumbermen are kept on the jump all day and frequently 
for much of the night; but it is safe to say that there is not 
a case in which an hour or so could not be profitably spent 
examining the manner in which Mudge motor cars may be 
utilized to speed up log production. Of course, before it is 
possible to form an opinion of their worth in the lumber in- 
dustry it is necessary to know just what the cars are, what 
their uses have been and where other lumbermen have "found 
them of value. All these points and many more are covered 
in an attractive and well illustrated booklet just issued by 
Mudge & Co., of Chicago. The company has its Chicago office 
in the Railway Exchange Building, and will send one of the 
bulletins to any interested lumberman. 








@ BUYA BOND BUYABOND BUYABOND @ 


“In the great struggle between the prin- 
ciples of Christian civilization and the 
principles of pagan cruelty and brute 
force that party is to win that has to the 
last the highest courage, the more inflex- 
ible will, and the greater capacity for sac- 
rifice and self-devotion.” 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 9.—To get delivery from northern Wisconsin mills of 
any lumber that is not to be applied to strictly Government 
requirements is becoming increasingly difficult. Even stocks 
meant for army and navy use are moving rather slowly, due 
to the inadequacy of the car supply. In some sections an 
increase in the number of cars has been noticeable in recent 
days, but on the whole the outgoing movement of lumber 
from the mills still is restricted. 


Lumber camps gradually are completing their season’s 
work and activities at the mills are broadening. Complaints 
of a shortage of competent mill and yard labor are general. 
The men who can be obtained out of the forces leaving the 
woods hardly are suited to mill duties, and, in addition, few of 
them desire to remain. 


The replacement of male help with women in the lumber 
and woodworking industry is going forward as rapidly as 
female help becomes available. The Pioneer Furniture Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., is adding twenty women to its payroll, these 
going into the lighter duties in the cabinet and finishing de- 
partments. All are occupying places formerly filled exclusively 
by men. 


The West Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co., at Milwaukee, will execute a large 
part of the order for 5,000 freight cars which Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads McAdoo has authorized the system to pro- 
vide for its own purposes. The entire force employed in the 
car building department recently was placed on an overtime 
schedule and is working ten instead of nine hours a day and 
receiving time and a half for the extra hour, This is made 
necessary by the shortage of labor. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 10.—The lumber trade now finds itself in a period of 
unusual activity, and the hardwood interests find it difficult 
to supply the demand because car shortages and embargoes are 
interfering with shipments. Many consuming industries that 
have postponed the placing of orders for their actual needs, 
believing that war conditions would result in a light demand, 
now find to their sorrow that they have to engage in a wild 
scramble to purchase their requirements, and the calls on the 
market are very urgent. 


Hardwood manufacturers report that logs are slightly 
more plentiful than they have been since early in the winter. 
With excellent weather conditions continuing it is possible to 
cut and haul timbers in this territory, and as more cars are 
available manufacturing conditions are greatly improved. 
Total relief from car shortages has not been obtained, how- 
ever, and the transportation of stocks is accomplished slowly. 
The manufacturers, however, are doing everything within 
their power to improve conditions, as the trade realizes that 
the war activities may yet call on them further to increase 
their production. All plants are now operated to capacity. 


Indianapolis industrial interests turned out in force last 
Saturday for a gigantic patriotic demonstration and parade. 
More than 30,000 persons were in line, and one of the largest 
representations was from the plant of the BE. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers. Several hundreds of this company’s em- 
ployees were .in line and, marching from sixteen to twenty 
abreast, the Atkins representation covered more than two 
blocks. The men carried large flags on high standards, five 
to seven men being required to carry each flag, the banners 
being so large. 


In order to relieve an embarrassing shortage of lumber, the 
Hill-Standard Co., of Anderson, Ind., manufacturer of play- 
ground equipment, has purchased the entire stock of the 
Hazelwood Lumber Co., of that city. The Hill-Standard Co. 
is preparing to occupy a larger plant and with its increased 
production a large supply of lumber will be needed. Officers 
of the company state that the lumber that has been purchased 
will be started to meet the company’s needs in the future. 


The Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co., which was organized at 
Vincennes, Ind., a year ago last December, has given another 
proof of its healthy development by the purchase of a yard at 
Lyons, Ind., from M. B. Edington & Sons. This yard is lo- 
cated in a prosperous farming community and has no com- 
petition. The company now owns yards at Vincennes, Kd- 
wardsport, Freelandville, Westphalia, Sandborn and Lyons. 
It is now erecting a substantial lumber and cement shed at 
its Vincennes yard, and also a garage. 


BUFFALO 


April 9.—As the season advances the movement of cars im- 
proves, unless, as it appears in the case of southern pine, the 
Government monopolizes the output. This is also true of 
Pennsylvania hemlock, which at present is not allowed to 
come into the Buffalo market at all, the Government con- 
trolling it. It is also taking a large amount of thick oak 
from dealers here. ‘There naturally is much speculation as 
to what will happen when this sort of demand and control 
comes to anend. Dealers say that prices are so high that it 
is out of the question to do anything but necessary building, 
and they wonder why the Government has allowed this to 
happen. As soon as these orders begin to cease it is claimed 
that prices will drop back and then speculative building will 
flourish again. 


One successful lumberman believes that if he were a builder 
he could put up houses that he could sell or rent at a profit. 
He says that the need of them is greater in Buffalo than any- 
where else in the country, because the manufacturing increase 
here is as great or greater than anywhere else. One plan- 
ing mill here has an order for ten houses of this sort, which 
appear to have been ordered by the Government, as it was 
found impossible to house the men needed to work on certain 
war propositions. 


The big demand for white ash for airplane manufacture has 
stimulated the efforts of many lumbermen to supply the needs 
of the Government and more of this lumber is expected to be 
turned out from New York State timber sections than ever 
before. The firm of Whipple & Winchel, of Frankfort, N. Y., 
has a contract for all the ash that it can secure and has a 
force of men cutting timber in the Schuyler Lake section, in 
Otsego County. It is said to take 200 feet of the finest 
straight-grained selected ash for one airplane. 

Frank Schwarzmeier, a salesman for the Atlantic Lumber 
Co., has entered the military service and is now a second 
lieutenant of infantry at San Antonio, Tex. 

L. F. Tarbox, who has been an active member of the lum- 
ber industry for a number of years, and who for a long time 
was with the Emporium Lumber Co., is now representing the 
Cumberland Lumber Co., Sparta, Tenn., in New York State 
territory. 


Harry Harmon, for several years with the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., has taken a position with the W. M. Ritter Lumber 


Co., Columbus, Ohio, and will cover the territory east of 
Rochester. 

Morris S. Tremaine, who had charge of the previous Liberty 
Loan campaign to solicit from the lumbermen, will again be 
engaged in this work, having been appointed a member of the 
trades’ advisory committee. The campaign for the loan was 
started here last Saturday with parades and airplane flights, 
and the starting off of the Liberty ball, which is to be rolled 
to New York, and the Liberty coach, which is to be driven to 
the metropolis. This old coach is an interesting specimen of 
carriage building, having been made at Paris,in 1893 for 
James Gordon Bennett, after the design of the old London 
mail. It was the first coach built to use roller bearing axles. 
It was driven daily between Paris and Rouen, a distance of 88 
miles, by Mr. Bennett and later by James Hazen Hyde. 


Lumbermen still complain as to the slow receipt of lumber 
from Canada and one concern reports having received three 
cars so far this year, where seventy-five have been ordered. It 
has 1,000,000 feet of lumber at Ottawa, of which it has been 
able to get only one car since Jan. 1. It is estimated that 
36,000 Canadian cars are now in the United States and if 
these were allowed to go back it would be of great benefit to 
the lumber movement. ‘The outlook appears to be unfavorable 
to any improvement in the near future, it is said. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


April 9.—Now that building operations are more active, 
especially the small house construction, which in Cleveland is 
almost entirely of lumber, efforts are being made by the lum- 
ber interests, thru the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, to 
have the plumbing code modified. The present requirements 
were put into effect about a year ago and: are claimed to be 
of such nature that they are likely to hamper the moderate 
priced home building here. The chief feature in these re- 
quirements is for iron pipe, which adds tremendously to the 
cost of the moderate priced house, and is alleged by builders 
to be unnecessary. 


At this week’s meeting of the Cleveland Real Estate Board 
the status of lumber in home building was explained by Arch 
C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. Of spe- 
cial significance to the lumber trade and builders, Mr. Klumph 
pointed out that estimates of the amount of standing timber 
in the United. States have been inaccurate. He claims these 
estimates have been far too low, as has been demonstrated by 
past experience. From the most accurate figures obtainable, 
says Mr. Klumph, there is still standing in tree 2,800,000,- 
000,000 feet, and the Government has recently declared this 
probably does not represent half the amount. Based upon 
past usages, it is Mr. Klumph’s contention that it will take 
sixty years to exhaust our forests. 


Mr. Klumph has been appointed by the Government to com- 
pile information and present it to different engineering regi- 
ments at several national military cantonments in regard to 
the utilization of wood in war work. He has just returned 
from Montgomery, where he addressed a number of engineer- 
ing regiments. Mr. Klumph has compiled valuable statistics in 
regard to the manner in which lumber can be used for war 
purposes, and emphasizes the important part lumber is playing 
on the battlefields of Europe. 


W. B. Martin, of the Martin-Barris Co., hardwood dealer, 
is one of the captains of the fifteen teams which are doing 
the active work in the Third Liberty Loan compaign here, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 9.—The hardwood market continues quite firm, with 
demand rather in excess of ability of hardwood manufac- 
turers and distributers to take prompt care of it. Just now 
thick oak is being delivered in considerable quantities to a 
prominent wheel firm which has reinstated contracts for 
about 7,000,000 feet thereof, cancelled some time ago. Par- 
ticular attention is being paid to the manufacture of this thick 
oak because it is believed by lumbermen that vehicle interests 
will require enormous quantities thereof before they have filled 
the Government contracts for army escort wagons. Plain 
oak is not offering in large quantities in inch stock. Com- 
paratively little of this is being produced at the moment for 
the reason that there is a much larger demand in prospect 
for thicker oak. There is a good demand reported for high 
grade quarter sawn oak as well as for high grade oak 
veneers. The position of ash and hickory is thoroly sound, 
while the movement of ash is very satisfactory. There is a 
continued strong demand for the lower grades of cottonwood 
and gum while sap gum in firsts and seconds is reported in 
splendid call. Box boards in cottonwood, gum and poplar 
are much wanted. The supply is comparatively light and 
prices are quite firm. Walnut is being handled in as large 
a way as possible under present conditions. Demand for this 
is considerably in excess of the supply. Red gum in firsts 
and seconds is reported comparatively quiet. Slackness in 
building operations, which is cutting down requirements in 
the way of interior trim, is said by lumber interests to be 
largely responsible for this condition. Distribution condi- 
tions are improving somewhat but car shortage is becoming 
more pronounced. Manufacture of hardwood lumber is in- 
creasing somewhat but is still sharply below normal because 
of slow log movement, due primarily to shortage of log cars. 

The labor situation confronting manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber is growing more acute each day and efforts are being 
made to force idle men in Memphis and the Memphis territory 
to work in some line that will help win the war. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in coéperation with the Lumbermen’s Club 
and other organizations here, is tackling the matter vigor- 
ously. It transpires that the most difficult feature of the 
labor situation lies in the constantly advancing cost thereof. 
Common labor is earning more today than ever before and 
because it is making more it is less willing to remain in con- 


tinuous service. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 9.—-The market is generally good, with a demand for 
all grades and thicknesses in practically every hardwood. 
However, the demand for thick stocks, especially of ash, oak 
and poplar, gives them the edge on other items just now, altho 
there has been a fair demand for chestnut, principally for 
core stock for furniture manufacturers; guin, which is bet- 
ter in sap than in red; cottonwood, elm, hickory, and even 
some maple and sycamore. Walnut shows no change. In 
oak, inch firsts and seconds, plain, are worth about $65 top; 
thick ash, 10/4 firsts and seconds, $110; 12/4, $115; 10/4 
No. 1 common, $90; poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, $40; 4/4 
firsts and seconds, $68 to $70; 6/4 firsts and seconds, $72; 
6/4 No. 1 common, $45. It is comparatively hard to figure 
on actual markets on thick ash and oak as well’as poplar, 
as stock selling today at $110 may be sold in other localities 
to concerns which reaHy need material at a prethium. For 
instance, one dealer may be getting $110 for a certain grade 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 








WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
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Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 





1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to ship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 
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Hickory 
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Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 












Dimension, Boards, 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


Manufacturers 
of 


S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 
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We Want to Move Quick 


2 cars 8-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
lcar 5-4 & 6-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lecar 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

cars 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Sap Gum. 
to 2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
to 2 cars G-4 1s & 2d Sap Gum. 


Tell Us Your Needs Now. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, - Meridian, Miss. 











Howison, Miss.. Van Cleave, Miss. 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 


Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 


Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, ‘‘Dantzler’’, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 
MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 
MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O.&G. N., G. & S. I.and A. & V. Railroads 


Jackson, Miss. 











T. P. PRIC 





Manufacturer and 
Wholesaler of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


“Our Specialty”—2x4x10’ to 16’ 
GREENWOOD, MISS. 








of ash, and another dealer as high as $125. It is largely a 
question of supply and demand and ability to make shipments 
when material is most needed. Market quotations mean little 
when a consumer really has to have the stuff, and when he 
can lay his hands on a car that can be crowded right thru 
to him. Differentials of as much as $25 a thousand were 
recently shown on one item, which represented extra thick 
and wide ash. Some dealers appear to have the ability to 
locate the consumers who need the material and who need 
it badly, while others accept the first offer. It is generally 
believed that prices will be even higher than they are now, 
as production is light and the demand generally keen. 

In a recent discussion of hardwood lumber conditions a 
local mill operator stated that in his opinion stocks of hard- 
woods were lower at the present time than at any previous 
time in eighteen months, figuring on sold stocks, much of 
which have not been shipped, At the same time the shortage 
of labor and logs in the South is such that production is not 
great enough to warrant any belief that prices will go any 
lower for some time, as indications are that the demand will 
hold good for many months, it being figured that the Gov- 
ernment will be in the market for a long time. The demand 
for lumber is good and anything that can be shipped can be 
sold, price being a negligible factor where immediate delivery 
is concerned. At the present time hardwood operators are 
getting the highest prices ever obtained on many items. Job- 
bers are steadily in position to sell more lumber than they 
have on hand, and oversold stocks can not be replenished in a 
hurry. 

The traffic situation shows slight improvement both in car 
supply and the embargo situation, but practically no improve- 
ment has been shown in the log car supply. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 10.—With promises that additional freight cars 
will be sent to the railroads of the Saginaw Valley prospects 
are bright that the shipping situation will become easier. 


The car shortage and freight embargoes have caused the 
valley lumbermen considerable trouble and have tended 
to curtail their business. They report plenty of orders on 
hand with more in sight, but declare that the conditions 
have been such that they have been unable to take advan- 
tage of the heavy demands for materials to as great an extent 
as they desired. Indications are that this situation wil] 
improve somewhat and with the opening up of the spring 
trade the lumber concerns look forward to a very successful 
and active season. The Pere Marquette Railroad has been 
promised 1,000 freight cars by the Government to facilitate 
the movement of freight, and the other roads are also ex- 
pected to obtain some relief. 

The Board of Trade of Saginaw acting with the Saginaw 
Manufacturers’ Association has taken up the spotting charge, 
and a petition protesting against this additional tax on 
freight shipping is being circulated and generally signed, 
and when completed the petition will be sent Secretary 
McAdoo, director-general of railroads. ‘The protest sets 
forth that the spotting charges for moving cars from the 
railroad yards to the gates of plants are unjust and dis- 
criminatory. 

In accordance with similar ceremonies held at Government 
shipping yards thruout the country a flag raising celebra- 
tion was observed at the Saginaw Shipbuilding Co.’s plant 
Saturday, April 6, to mark America’s entry into the war 
and the opening of the third Liberty Loan drive. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


April 9.—After a two days’ downpour of rain a splendid 
logging tide is now on in the Kentucky, the Cumberland and 
the Big Sandy rivers and tributaries in eastern Kentucky, and 
thousands of fine saw logs have floated down to the big mills 
below. Lumbermen of that section are elated. Many of the 
logs had been lodged along the several streams for years and 
were considerably damaged, altho thousands of comparatively 
new logs were marketed by the tide—one of the most success- 
ful in recent years. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 6.—Exactly what the 8-hour day means in its effect 
on production thruout the Pacific Northwest will ultimately 
be determined by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
which is keeping an accurate check on the mills in that 
organization, Officially the statement is made that no figures 
of value will be available for two or three months; but prac- 
tically, approaching the question on the basis of a rule of 
thumb, millmen estimate that the output has been curtailed 
about 15 percent. It is wide of the mark to assume that 
labor will speed up to the extent of making good the differ- 
ence between the 10-hour day and the 8-hour day. The prac- 
tical man knows that two hours are lost out of the ten, 
and that the output is substantially less. Figuring normal 
production on the basis of ten hours and actual production 
on the basis of eight hours, the barometer of the association 
shows aggregate production for the week ended March 30 to. 
have been 73,365,108 feet—a reduction from normal of 
27,769,692, or 27.46 percent. For the previous week actual 
production was 75,161,129 feet, or 26,739,671 feet (26.24 per- 
cent) below normal. 

Shortage of cars continues to be the big outstanding feature 
of the situation generally. It was the main topic during 
a visit this week by Meyer Bloomfield, chief of the industrial 
service department of the United States Shipping Board ; 
and it was discussed in all its phases at a meeting of lum- 
bermen in the Rainier Club, at which Mr. Bloomfield was 
present as guest of honor. On that occasion he made the 
most of his opportunity to compliment the lumbermen on 
the service they had rendered to the Government. The state- 
ment was made that in a short time the Government would 
have an ample supply of cars for immediate needs. 

As to the mills themselves, there is a gleam of light in the 
fact that the figures are beginning to show a reduction in the 
volume of excess orders without a corresponding reduction 
in the volume of new business. Reports at hand show a 
decided increase in the number of cars shipped. But con- 
gestion will not be relieved until the car supply exceeds the 
volume of production, and in that way enable the mills to 
dispose of the side cut which has been piling up at a rapid 
rate, 

The situation has been made the more complex for the 
time being by an order issuing from R. H. Downman, director 
of lumber at Washington, D. C., placing an embargo on all 
shipments of commercial lumber destined for points east of 
Chicago or St. Louis. The effect will be to cut off tem- 
porarily a large territory for both fir and cedar. ‘‘The order 
will give preference to all Government material,” says J. H. 
Bloedel, in charge of lumber production. “Little help may 
be expected in relieving the accumulattons of commercial lum- 
ber, running 75 to 80 percent of the total production. Gov- 
ernment business is about 20 percent of the total.” 

Since the order is subject to cancellation at any time, 
millmen expect that it will soon be at an end. They recall 
that a similar embargo in March, affecting all shipments east 
of Chicago, continued for only a few days. 

Figuring 30,000 feet to a car, the aggregate of unshipped 
rail business on the books of the association is now 880,160,- 
000 feet. The unshipped domestic cargo business is 79,519,- 
838 feet, and the unshipped export cargo business is 38,960,- 
862 feet—a grand total of 498,640,700 feet which the 119 
mills of the association have sold but which they can not 
ship for lack of cars and cargo space. A year ago the mills 
had an aggregate of 18,008 cars, averaging 25,000 feet. The 
present situation, accordingly, reflects some improvement 
compared with a year ago. In March this year the west 
Coast mills shipped more than 20,000,000 feet of Govern- 
ment lumber, requiring 666 cars. It is from this source that 
“side” has been piling up in immense quantities—with the 
result that congestion is really more severe than is indicated 
by unshipped orders. 

The intention of the Government to make the railroads 
efficient to the highest degree is shown in a movement tend- 
ing to consolidate all the offices. Expenses have been cur- 
tailed at every possible point; working forces are being com- 
bined, and at the present rate of scientific management it 
will be only a short time until all the transcontinental lines 
centering in this city will be operated as parts of one gigantic 
transportation system. Officials have been trying to work 
out a direct routing for lumber, based on mileage, but have 
met an obstacle in the present tariffs, which specify routings. 

As to airplane stock, on which the Government is placing 
unusual stress, there is a new deal in instructions coming 
from Col. Brice P. Disque, U. 8. A., that fir may be employed 
in wing beams for aircraft used by the signal corps. It is 
understood that the spruce mills will be continued at their 
present output, making the demand for fir additional to 
orders already placed. Spruce has the advantage of light- 
ness and non-splintering qualities, but fir is said to be the 
toughest wood of its weight in the world. Wing beams, which 
are cut from the same portion of the log as ship decking, con- 


sume about 15 percent of the log. Colonel Disque has indi- 
cated that the volume of fir orders for airplanes will be 
about equal to that for spruce. In other words, the output 
for this purpose will be materially increased, 

A. W. Miller, formerly a Seattle wholesaler, returned dur- 
ing the week from a trip to Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington. 

K. F. Cartier Van Dissell, general manager of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., Spokane, has been on the west side during the 
last few days, familiarizing himself with the lumber situation. 

EK. F. Tindolph, of Seattle, western manager of the Grand 
Rapids Dry Kiln, has just returned from a visit to California, 

George 8. Rich, formerly of Minneapolis and an experi- 
enced lumber salesman, is now looking after what might be 
termed local sales—that is, those in Seattle and western 
Washington—for the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., whose 
new plant is at Snoqualmie, 35 miles east of Seattle, and the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., with its two big mills at Everett. 
He has offices in the White Building, Seattle, with W. W. 
Warren, manager of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co, 

Herbert G. Wells, of Seattle, western representative of the 
Bradford-Kennedy Co., Omaha, Neb., is receiving congratula- 
tions on the arrival at his home of twin girl babies, which 
gives him a family of four girls and a boy. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 10.—The Birmingham Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
is active in the Liberty Loan bond campaign, and members 
have gone from their offices for the week to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Unofficial reports show the lumbermen are among the 
leaders, as far as the total amount of subscriptions is con- 
cerned. The total is not to be announced at this time. 

Many small mills that were organized for the sole pur- 
pose of getting the huge Government orders for ship build- 
ing plants are not given these contracts. The Alabama- 
Mississippi Emergency Bureau’s instructions from the Gov- 
ernment are to give orders to mills that are known to be 
able to turn out material on schedule time. “Many small 
mills were established by men who hoped to get big slices 
of Government business,” said J. A. Smith, of the bureau, 
which has charge of all Government orders of the two States. 
“The Government can not take the chance, and the small 
millmen are getting very few orders.” 

Altho the commercial market has been unusually active the 
last few days the car shortage and the Government’s heavy 
demands have prevented lumbermen from filling the orders. 
Central Freight Association territory continues to request 
material, but the mills are refusing the contracts because 
of the two conditions—Government demands and car shortage. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 8.—Stocks at the mills are badly broken and Nos. 2 
and 8 boards are especially scarce, local lumber manufac- 
turers report, while the demand for all classes of lumber con- 
tinues to increase. Prices the last week were reported firm 
and satisfactory, altho there was no noticeable advance. The 
car situation continues to improve, practically all the mills 
in this section securing all the cars needed to take care of 
their shipments. 

The Government is still buying heavily of timbers and 
lumber and orders are moving promptly. The conscription of 
men for military service and the tendency of mill hands to 
seek employment in ship yards have caused the labor situation 
at the sawmills to become stringent, but as yet all the plants 
have continued to run regularly. 

The outlook for spring and summer buying is very bright. 
Crop conditions are reported good; there have been several 
good rains this spring, and farmers thruout the State are 
very optimistic for a good season. 

As to the hardwood market, the situation is reported very 
satisfactory. Numerous inquiries, especially for furniture 
material, have been received the last week and prices are 
strong. Hardwoods used in railroad and car construction are 
in great demand. Oak and ash are moving heavily and box 
manufacturers are buying all of the lumber that can be 
shipped. The car situation is about the same with hardwood 
manufacturers as with the southern pine trade. 

The city council has granted Henry Piaggio, lumber ex- 
porter and ship builder of Gulfport, Miss., a renewal of his 
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lease on the city’s terminal property for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the construction of wooden ships, and Mr. Piaggio 
announced a few days ago that he will build at least one 
more vessel of about 1,800 or 2,000 tons capacity as soon as 
material can be assembled. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 6.—Local sawmills and woodworking factories Mon- 
day went on the new daylight saving schedule without ex- 
ception. All the big mills like the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Dempsey Lumber Co., Defiance 
Lumber Co., Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., with other 
city mills set their clocks an hour ahead Sunday. The plan 
was generally approved by the lumbermen. T. BH. Ripley, vice 
president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., was especially enthusi- 
astic over the new law. Mr. Ripley happened to be in Bron- 
son, England, on a European trip last year when the change 
in time was made in England. Said he: “It worked out 
splendidly. There was a great saving of illuminants; work- 
ing conditions were generally better and working people en- 
joyed that extra hour of daylight for their own use or recre- 
ation. It will be as successful here.” 

The annual meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
usually taking place in April, this year will be held June 20, 
having been postponed to that date. Many of the directors 
come from the East and the later date was more generally 
favored. John P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the company, 
now makes this city his permanent home. Not only is the 
company, under the direction of Mr. Weyerhaeuser and George 
S. Long, secretary and manager, doing everything in its 
power to further the war program at its sawmills and in its 
camps and timber, but the company is represented in the war 
with a very large number of its men in the service. Mrs. 
John P. Weyerhaeuser “herself is president of the Tacoma 
chapter of the Red Cross, which embraces all of the county, 
and under her direction the chapter has achieved a wonder- 
ful record in the work it has accomplished. The son, Philip 
Weyerhaeuser, is now serving his country ‘‘somewhere”’ on the 
battle front, in the aviation service. George S. Long, jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Long, is also serving ‘‘somewhere”’ 
in France with the 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Maj. Robert C. Howard, formerly with the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., who has been serving at the Tacoma 
army camp, was this week transferred to the cavalry branch 
of the service and will go to another camp. Major Howard 
is a Spanish war veteran and was the only man from Wash- 
ington to win a commission as major at the first officers’ 
training camp at the Presidio, none other getting above a 
captaincy. 

Some coastwise cargo shipments are going out this week 
for California, mostly in parcels from several mills on each 
ship. The steam schooner Stanwood is picking up lumber at 
local mills, finishing with 400,000 feet from the Dempsey 
Lumber Co., and the Wilmington is taking a full cargo out 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill. The Mexican 
steamer Korrigan III, one-time Mexican gunboat, was in port 
this week with ore for the Tacoma smelter and has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first foreign-owned ships to take 
a coastwise cargo from the Sound. The Korrigan takes lum- 
ber from Port Gamble for San Francisco. It is a small 
carrier. 

Announcement was made this week by the Tacoma Shipbuild- 
ing Co., whose large yard adjoins the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., that it has begun establishment of a marine machinery 
installation plant. About 400 to 500 men will be employed. 
Officers of the company include Henry A. Rhodes as president, 
and Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., and several other prominent Tacoma 
capitalists as chief stockholders. Thru a combination with 
the Charles C. Moore Co., of San Francisco, of which Charles 
C. Moore, who was president of the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion, is at the head, the Tacoma company says it is able to 
bring to its new plant the highest type of machinery experts 
to assist in the equipment and conduct of the new plant. The 
company’s ship yard and its marine machinery installation 
plant occupy thirty-five acres of tidelands front of deep water 
and with a channel now being dredged. Machinery for the 
plant has been arriving for some time. The ship yard already 
employs about 500 men and, with the new plant, will have 
1,000, with a monthly payroll of around $125,000. The com- 
pany is now building four Government vessels on its ways, 
which are well up in frame, and announced this week it has 
obtained contracts for the installation of machinery in ten 
Government vessels, and had enough work in sight to keep 
the installation plant busy the next nine months. Equipment 
and buildings for the new plant are expected to cost $150,000. 
Trackage now connects the sawmill yards with the ship yard 
and the ship yard will be connected to the installation plant 
by trackage. A complete system of wharves with heavy lift- 
ing cranes and the most modern machinery is being installed, 
Mr. Rhodes stated. 

The third Ferris type wood ship to be launched from 
Tacoma yards since the first one came out in February was 
launched last Saturday evening at the Babare Bros.’ ship 
yard. The vessel is named Mahaska, and is one of two Gov- 
ernment vessels the Babares had on their ways. The yard 
has contracts for more Government ships to follow. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 6.—This has been one of the busiest weeks that local 
mills have experienced in months. Both the BE. K. Wood and 
Bloedel Donovan docks have been lined with carriers loading 
lumber for California and South American ports and a num- 
ber of vessels will be in port next week. Just now the 
motorship Sierra and the schooner Fearless are at the Wood 
mill, the first loading 1,200,000 feet for the west Coast and 
the second loading 850,000 feet for Australia. At the Bloedel 
Donovan docks the steamship Santa Alicia and the barge 
Perry cleared for the west coast, the former taking 600,000 
feet and the latter 100,000 feet.’ The barge will be towed all 
the way by the steamship. Other arrivals at these docks 
were the steam schooner Multnomah, loading 1,000,000 feet 
for California; the steam schooner Regulus, which will take 
700,000 feet for South America, and the Horace X. Bacter, 
which will receive 600,000 feet for the west Coast. The 
Santa Cristina is due to load 500,000 feet for that Coast and 
A ‘ B. Stetson will load 400,000 feet next week for the same 

oast, : 

All the mills in this city which recently closed on account 
of car shortage are again operating. The Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co. and the Siemons Lumber Co. are running full blast, 
but neither is certain how long it will be able to continue at 
full capacity. The car situation remains acute and is worry- 
ing all lumber and shingle producers in this section. Another 
thing that has troubled local lumbermen and loggers somewhat 
is the Government’s order reducing the price of logs and 
commercial and ship lumber. Their greatest worry, however, 
is lack of shipping facilities and they sincerely hope that the 
Government will make special efforts to afford them relief at 
nce, 

The increase in the number of ship building companies 
Within the last year has been followed in Whatcom County 





by the organization of mill and logging companies and it is 
likely that several small concerns will this season begin cut- 
ting timber for the first time. None of the local companies 
is capitalized for more than $50,000. In the last three 
weeks three new companies have been incorporated by What- 
com County interests, these being the Nooksack Lumber Co., 
James McDonald Timber Co. and Mount Baker Logging Co. 

Logging activity on the Glacier division of the Bellingham & 
Northern will be resumed within another month. That road 
will within two weeks finish rebuildng the flood damaged sec- 
tion and then, or soon thereafter, the Campbell Lumber Co. 
and the Jesse Knight and Hansen Bros. logging camps will 
begin shipping. 

The Red Cedar Co., of Anacortes, is converting its shingle 
mill into a box factory. This is the second Anacortes con- 
cern to resolve on such alterations in order to keep running. 

Four more wooden steamships will be built for the Govern- 
ment at Anacortes. At the same time an outlay of $30,000 
for a new joiner shop and other buildings has been authorized 
by William EH. Pigott, of the Federal Shipping Board, who a 
few days ago visited the Anacortes yards. 

In celebration of the progress made in ship construction 
in the United States during the first year of this nation’s 
participation in the war and as a boost for the third Liberty 
Loan Drive, a patriotic program presided over by Mayor J. A. 
Sells was held today at the ship yard of the Pacific American 
Fisheries in this city. Amidst the cheers of thousands, the 
United States Shipping Board’s flag was unfurled by a ship’s 
carpenter and, led by a member of the Bellingham Machinists’ 
Union, cheers were given for President Wilson, the shipping 
board and American soldiers and sailors. A band furnished 
music and F. F. Handschy, chairman of the Whatcom County 
Council of, Defense, delivered an address on “The Meaning of 
the Flag and of the Day.” The program closed with the sing- 
ing of ‘‘America.”” Company FE, Third Washington Infantry 
Regiment, was present. 

This yard is now building steamships for the Hmergency 
Fleet Corporation and has five vessels under way or nearing 
completion. On April 25 it will launch the Oakwood, sixth 
and largest of the vessels built by it since June, 1916. The 
Oakwood is 281 feet long. It will be christened by Miss 
Kathleen Delaney, of Seattle. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 6.—The Oregon-American Lumber Co., which some 
months ago bought the Dubois tract of timber in the Nehalem 
country, consisting of 27,000 acres, is planning development 
during the year. This will in all probability mean the erec- 
tion of a sawmill at some point yet to be selected and the 
establishment of logging operations. While plans have not 
yet been perfected it is said on good authority that these 
developments will be made, The timber is some of the finest 
in the Pacific Northwest and will serve to meet the big de- 
mand that is expected for some time. The offices of the Ore- 
gon-American Lumber Co. here are in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, with those of the Oregon Lumber Co., which oper- 
ates in the Baker district, at Dee, Ore., and down the Colum- 
bia River. The Dee mill is now in operation after the winter 
shut down. ‘The Baker mills are still feeling the effects of 
the Union Pacific embargo and the general shortage of cars, 
altho promises indicate that a more liberal supply of cars will 
be forthcoming in the near future. 

The tie mills of the Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills Asso- 
ciation on the north fork of Lewis River are now in full oper- 
ation working on a large contract at a price that is consid- 
ered fully satisfactory, altho it has not been made public. 
There are five mills cutting and it is understood the business 
on the books now will keep them busy the greater part of the 
year. Railroad tie cutters thruout the country are some- 
what concerned over the recent order that went out to the 
railroads to close for no ties unless authorized to do so by 
the Government, 

The Fir Production Board is having no trouble getting 
material needed by the Government for its many projects in 
connection with the war, states H. B. Van Duzer, who has 
charge of the offices here. Loggers and mill men are giving 
every possible assistance. ‘They are getting out the lumber 
as fast as we want it,’ said Mr. Van Duzer in commenting 
on the situation, “and there certainly can be no cause for com- 
plaint on our part. From Oregon we have shipped since Feb. 
23 eighteen straight trains of lumber, each train running from 
twenty-eight to forty-two cars. This does not include the 
shipments from Washington.” Mr. Van Duzer’s offices in the 
Northwestern Bank Building are busy these days, and Mr. Van 
Duzer, who up to the time of his appointment to the board 
was manager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., is devoting 
all his time to the Government work. 

H. P. Dutton, of the Dutton Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Lumbermen’s Building, has been visiting the company’s mill at 
Westlake, Ore., the past week. Westlake is on the Coos Bay 
line. 

The Valley & Siletz Railroad from Independence on the 
Southern Pacific to the Siletz basin has just been completed 
and trains are now in operation over thirty-five miles of com- 
mon carrier and five miles of private road. This line taps 
a tremendous area of fine timber, with a stand that it is said 
will furnish tonnage for a hundred years. ‘The first car load 
of logs was brought out a few days ago. The company, of 
which F. J. Cobbs is president and R. L. Donald secretary, 
will furnish logs for the company’s mill at Hoskins, known 
as the Siletz Lumber & Logging Co., and the Falls City Lum- 
ber Co., at Falls City, of which Mr. Donald is manager, and 
the rest will be sold in the open market. The Hoskins mill 
has a daily capacity of 40,000 and was purchased by the com- 
pany with a necessary piece of right of way. The Falls City 
mill is one of the larger mills of the valley, with a daily 
capacity of more than 100,000 feet. The company conducts 
logging camps with 145 men at present employed. Mr. Don- 
ald, whose offices are in the Northwestern Bank Building of 
this city, states that since the completion of the road 5,000,- 
000 feet of logs have been brought out. In addition to tap- 
ping the enormous bodies of virgin timber the road also fur- 
nishes an outlet for a large farming section, altho it runs for 
the greater distance thru hilly country. It follows the 
course of the Luckiamute River, which zigzags to the Coast, 
and road construction was heavy, the river having to be 
crossed nine times, The project is one of the larges€ in 
Oregon for some time. 

G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, has just returned from a 
trip to Seattle. There he found general complaint of car 
scarcity, but hopes for better service in the near future. He 
also drew the conclusion that on account of the car situa- 
tion yard stocks are a little weaker there than in this terri- 
tory. He also visited Centralia and found the lumbermen 
there, too, complaining of difficulty in making prompt deliv- 
eries. Speaking of the volume of business of his own com- 
pany, Mr. Tully said that the March shipments exceeded 
those of January and February combined. 

R. A. Booth, head of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Eugene, has been appointed member of the Oregon State high- 
way commission by Governor Withycombe. The position is 


a most important one inasmuch as Oregon is about to engage 
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Kyle Lumber Co. 


FRANKLIN, LA. 
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“Tidewater” Louisiana 
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Lumber, Shingles and Lath 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 
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“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 
Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 


Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
‘grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’” 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber and Shingles 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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A natural concentration point 
for Lumber and a representative 
group of Lumbermen who be- 
lieve in the Cairo Peninsula and 
their own ability to compete with 
the World in the sale of Lumber 
and allied products. 





Kellogg Lumber 


Company 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 


Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R.R., Cairo, Ill. 





Cairo Egg Case 


& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Ege Cases, Ege Case F illers, 


Poultry Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior and 
Cement Coated Egg Case 
Nails. Carload Lots 
a Specialty, 





The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manutacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Dunbar Mill & 


Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


I dard wood I cumber, 


Wagon and Demension Stock 


308-98-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 


& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Southern Hardwood Lumber 
Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 


Furniture Dimension Stock 


and Crating. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 
Manufacturer of 
Southern Hardwood 
Lumber. 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 





The Mississippi 
Box Company 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 





Gregertsen 
Brothers Co. 


CYPRESS SPECIALTIES 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 
Quick Shipments from 

our Cairo Yards. 


General Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Louisiana 


Lumber Co.,Inc. 


Mixed Shinments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & ImplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





The Pioneer 


Pole & Shaft Co. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 
Rims om Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobile Billits 


NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manutacturers ot High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 


Dimension Stock. Band 


Saw-Mill and Yards. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 








Schuh-Mason 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesalers of 


Lumber Com pany Southern Hardwood 


Lumber. 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 








in a tremendous amount of good roads work, large appro- 
priations having been voted for that purpose. These roads 
are to be hard surfaced and to link up with the system of the 
Coast. 

O. K. Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Chehalis, Wash., leaves for Chicago today to give testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the new 
railroad weight minimum under which Pacific Northwest lum- 
bermen are handicapped in competition with southern manu- 
facturers. 

L. J. Simpson, of Simpson Lumber Co. fame, who is making 
a campaign for the governorship of Oregon, is touring the 
State in the interest of the Liberty Loan and making many 
new acquaintances, altho his name is known to nearly every 
one who has been in this part of the country any length of 
time. That Mr. Simpson will make a strong showing at elec- 
tion time is predicted. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 6.—The car shortage, which has resulted in the clos- 
ing of all the shingle mills of this section, is still a trouble- 
some factor in the lumber business and there seems to be no 
present relief from conditions, altho the lumber manufac- 
turers are partly contented with promises for a change before 
long. Shipments of airplane spruce are continuous and it is 
not for slack of stock, lumber dealers say, that the Govern- 
ment is not doing what it should in assembling airplanes. 
Plenty of spruce is going forward, they say, to certain points 
at which airplanes are supposed to be manufactured. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bull has opened headquarters here for 
the superintendence of the spruce output in this district. He 
will be under the direction of Colonel Disque. 

Fight hundred men are now employed in the Aberdeen ship- 
yards and 200 would be added if the men could be secured. 
These yards have under way five vessels for the Government 
and have launched one. The Grays Harbor Motorship yards, 
employing 1,000 men, have launched two ships and have five 
under way. 

John E. Gilchrist, of the Willapa Harbor Iron Works, 
patentee of the Gilchrist jacks and blocks, has patented what 
he calls the Hercules No. 3, which is said to be an improve- 
ment on the ordinary logging jack that his plant has been 
manufacturing. It is expected to aid in the speeding up of 
the rived spruce industry. The jack has an extension of the 
foot and a spread tail bar. One man can use it, but it is 
practical for use by two men. By means of it a split is 
started in the spruce log with a wedge and as soon as the 
wedge splits the log open an inch and a half the essential 
part of the jack is inserted and the biggest and heaviest kind 
of a log can be speedily split. ‘The company purposes to 
manufacture 1,000 of these jacks for use in the woods, 

Information of an official character has been received from 
Colonel Disque, director of spruce production in the North- 
west, who has recommended to Director General of Railroads 
McAdoo that the Milwaukee line running west from Port An- 
geles be extended thru the western part of Clallam and Jeffer- 
son counties as far as the Hoh River to tap a large spruce 
belt in the Hoh basin. It is expected the Government will 
give the Milwaukee some assistance. It is understood in 
Hoquiam that the proposed extension would mean the building 
of between 40 and 50 miles of railway from the present end 
of the Milwaukee line running west from Port Angeles. The 
Hoquiam Commercial Club and private citizens have been 
urging the Government officers to secure the extension of the 
Northern Pacific Railway north from Moclips on the ocean 
beach, northwest of Hoquiam and ‘the present end of the 
railroad, about 25 miles to the Queets River in the southern 
part of western Jefferson County. This extension would open 
the great spruce belt on the Queets and Clearwater River 
valleys to transportation and make it available for the Gov- 
ernment airplane program. The road would enter the Quinault 
Indian reservation at Moclips and would be entirely in the 
reservation until the Queets River was reached. <A survey for 
the proposed line was taken several years ago, but no further 
progress was made. ‘The road would open the large spruce 
belt in the Quinault Valley and also that of the Queets and 
Clearwater valleys. It is estimated there is 300,000,000 feet 
of spruce in the two valleys. All of it could be brought down 
to a shipping point where the road would reach the Queets. 

Headquarters are to be opened here for the accommodation 
of members of the Loyal Legion, according to a statement 
made at a meeting of Loyal Legion workers held Wednesday 
evening, April 3, which was addressed by Lieut. Walter 8. 
Johnson, who made the announcement. Lieutenant Johnson 
also stated that the War Department officials at Washington 
had especially praised the Loyal Legion for its work in the 
lumber camps and for the vigorous prosecution of the cam- 
paign for airplane spruce. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 6.—-Log production last January, returns of which 
have been delayed, amounted to 125,893,935 feet, which, 
while the lowest for several months, is nevertheless a large 
figure for a midwinter month when conditions in the woods 
are adverse. In January, 1917, the production was 74,- 
971,189 feet, so that compared with a corresponding period 
the output is large. In December, 1917, the quit was 193,760,- 
398 feet, the largest of any month of 1916.- The cut last 
January was as follows: Fir, 61,373,382 feet; red cedar, 
29,442,011 feet; spruce, 8,459,755 feet; hemlock, 14,836,757 
feet; balsam, 1,490,356 feet; yellow pine, 5,055,041 feet ; 
white pine, 1,145,475 feet; jack pine, 54,946 feet; larch, 
3,618,764 feet ; cottonwood, 417,448 feet. 

That activity in the industry is on the increase is shown 
by the increased purchases of timber from the department. 
In February of last year the total amount was valued at 
$24,444, while in the same month of this year the valuation 
was $64,572. 

At the first of this year it was estimated that 135,000,000 
feet of logs were in the water, but this is none too much of a 
working margin in these days when demand is strong. In 
fact, during the adverse weather about the first of the month, 
when tows were held up, logs were very scarce in Burrard 
Inlet. Close touch with the situation will be kept by the 
War Advisory Committee, which has the export matter in 
hand and which will meet once a month. Logs that can not 
be used locally will be allowed to be exported, and every con- 
sideration will be given the manufacturer in the matter of his 
supply. 

Prices for fir now are $11, $15 and $20, with cedar at $15 
and $18, camp run. Hemlock, which used to be quoted at the 
price of No. 3 fir, is $12 to $15. Hemlock is now princi- 
pally used in the box factories, and large concerns of this kind 
on the Fraser River are looking to get in a supply now before 
the spring freshets start. There is no quotation for spruce. 
Operations for the getting out of spruce are getting well 
under way, and these will cause log production to be consider- 
ably augmented. Large quantities of spruce will be taken out 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands and made into elliptical rafts 
for towing across the open sea between the islands and the 
mainland, or rather the inside route, and will be handled in 
the Burrard Inlet mills. 


a, 


The car shortage, while marked, has not been as acute ag 
on the other side of the boundary line. Trade with the 
prairie, however, which has been rather quiet, is picking up, 
and with more call from that section more cars will be needed, 

The bill before the legislature proposing to close dangerous 
industries to Orientals, with particular application to the log. 
ging camps and sawmills, was given the six months’ hoist, 
One of the most objectionable features of it in the eyes of 
the Government was that it militated against Japanese, which 
was not thought proper at such a time as this when Japan 
is ably coéperating in the conflict being waged by the 
Allies. 

The Fire Protection Committee of British Columbia, com- 
posed of representatives of the industry from various parts 
of the Province, has decided to use hydroplanes in conducting 
its Coast fire protection and detection operations. The pro- 
posal came from E,. J. Palmer, manager of the Victoria Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, a member of the com- 
mittee. This is made possible in view of the expert aviators 
returning from the front. The committee also decided that 
the general protective measures adopted in 1917 should remain 
as a pattern for this year, with the exception that twenty or 
thirty light automobiles will be pressed into service. ‘This 
will be about as many again of these machines as have been 
used, and which have been found very useful in getting 
prompt action in the case of incipient fires. 

The shingle mill of the Salmon River Lumber & Shingle 
at Sperling, lower Fraser valley, was burned recently. The 
lumber mill was saved. This plant is operated by Hindus. 

The schooner Conqueror, recently launched at San Fran- 
cisco, and the schooner St. James, which has sailed the seag 
for thirty-five years, have been fixed to load lumber at the 
Hastings mill for South Africa. The St. James has lately 
been in the barge service on this Codst, but has been rerigged 
and remodelled and will travel the sea lanes again. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 6.—Soldier-loggers and members of the Loyal Legion 
are performing excellent service for the Government and for 
the mills, it is reported by logging operators in this section 
of the country. <A sufficient number of logs are coming in to 
permit fir mills to operate without delay, aside from occa- 
sional lapses in the receipt of empty cars. Mill operators 
assert—that is, some of them do—that the 8-hour day is 
working out “all right,’’ because the men, for the most part, 
especially men of family, are anxious to make the best pos- 
sible showing to help the Government and the mills. 

The Jamison Shingle Co., after being closed down more than 
a month, resumed operations today with a full crew and 
plenty of logs. The company’s second mill in Everett, the 
Cargo Shingle Co., started up last week, but Neil Jamison’s 
third plant, the Corbett Shingle Co., in Anacortes, still is 
closed. 

Piling has been driven and bents placed for the West Coast 
Shipbuilding Co., which is preparing a yard here for the con- 
struction of concrete vessels. The company says it intends 
laying its first keel this month. 

Because an unexpected increase of 15 cents in shingle prices 
has developed, all cedar mills in Everett are operating now, 
with the exception of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., which 
plans to resume about the middle of April. The car situa- 
tion, report manufacturers, is ‘spotted’? and from day to day 
they are unable to foretell what can be expected from the 
common carriers. Manufacturers say the Great Northern 
Railway Co. has issued an order that no shingle shipments 
will be accepted for diverging points. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 9.—The sympathetic strike that tied up all large 
building activities here for nearly a week was settled last 
Thursday and all operations have been resumed. The strike 
was a test of strength by the unions, but in the settlement 
they appear to have gained absolutely nothing and settle- 
ment was agreed to only to prevent a complete collapse 
apparently of their plans. The lumber business was affected 
hardly at all, since only small work is under way in which 
lumber is being used to any extent, and much of this was not 
affected. 

Business outside of Kansas City continues very good, con- 
sidering conditions, and a considerably larger volume is now 
being done east of the Mississippi, particularly in southern 
pine, tho most of the other lines share in the benefits follow- 
ing lifting of the embargoes. 

Some good showers fell over the Southwest last week and 
crop conditions continue excellent, tho the percentage of the 
normal wheat crop in Kansas is only 67, and it is even less 
in Oklahoma. However, the acreage is much larger this year 
than last. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, is planning for a meeting of Oklahoma 
lumbermen some time next month at some place in that State 
to work out a program for increasing the building and loan 
association work among retailers. Conditions in Oklahoma 
now are very favorable for an extensive campaign for home 
building. 

Thru the efforts of Howard I. Case, of the Davidson & 
Case Lumber Co., recently appointed State manager for the 
sale of thrift stamps, lumber dealers in Wichita and in all 
the line yards represented by them in the Southwest will 
sell war savings stamps. At the call of Mr. Case thirty-five 
lumbermen gathered at a dinner at the Wichita Club, where 
the plan was outlined to them, and all agreed. The stamps 
will be placed on sale immediately in 235 yards in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 8.—Southern pine lumber in all sizes and grades is 
being called for in large quantities, and prices are steadily 
showing an improvement. Common grades especially are mov- 
ing heavily. Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, could hardly be in 
greater demand than it has enjoyed the last several months, 
and the call continues large. Many of the mills have but 
little stock of these two grades, and report that they are un- 
able to replenish them, demand being so heavy. Others re- 
port that they have less common lumber on the yards than 
ever before, and still others have no boards, shiplap, fencing, 
nor No. 2 dimension. The stocks of No. 1 dimension are more 
complete than of No. 2, but inadequate nevertheless. 

Demand for timbers in all grades and workings is great 
and prices show notable advances. Smaller timbers are mov- 
ing in extraordinarily heavy volume, with the demand for 
larger sizes, such as 10x10-inch and up, showing a marked in- 
crease. Most of the orders booked for the larger sizes are 
accepted with the understanding that shipment will go for- 
ward providing that the mills are released by the Govern- 
ment. Many ship schedules are being booked in this section 
and others are being completed daily, with none of the mills 
having any trouble in securing the required transportation 
equipment to move them. The car shortage, which was 80 
acute several months ago, is very much easier, and most mills 
are able to secure all of the cars necessary to move their 
products. 
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Labor becomes more scarce daily, with the result that many 
of the mills are required to close down certain departments 
to enable them to operate other departments. With the new 
draft awaited, it is hard to predict just how many of the 
mills will be forced to close down entirely. Negro women are 
still being considered by the mill owners in this section to 
replace the drafted men, and from all indications the mills 
will have to make the best of such labor. The working of 
boys under 18 years old is also under advisement, and the 
compensation insurance law will no doubt be adjusted so as 
to allow this. 

3oards, shiplap and fencing in all grades are being called 
for more heavily than for severai months, and prices are 
steadily increasing. Many line yard men, wholesalers and 
retailers are in this section placing large orders for all com- 
mon inch lumber and are buying as high as fifty to 100 cars 
each. Uppers are still moving slowly, but prices are in- 
creasing. Flooring, 1x4-inch, and ceiling, 5-inch, are also 
moving in large volume, with B&better grades leading. 

Local conditions are still very brisk, and the sales in this 
section show an improvement monthly. Building permits 
also show a very good increase in number. Farmers are mak- 
ing additional repairs. 

The Third Liberty Loan is in full swing in this section, 
with every one showing an excellent determination to help all 
possible. Many of the parishes have already oversubscribed 
their allotment, and others are subscribing fast. In one 
parish the allotment was oversubscribed in half an hour. 

The Forest Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La., has just purchased 
102,000 acres of virgin timber from the Gould interests. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 8.—The embargo is as bad as ever. The seaboard 
at the present writing is accepting nothing from the mills. 
The Atlantic Coast Line is passing a few cars on Govern- 
ment requisition and promises some relief in a few days. The 
Southern is open at this moment for Government business. 
Cars are not available at some mills and even Government. 
lumber is held up. 

The ship yard situation has brightened up so far as avail- 
able lumber is concerned. Production Officer Heiser this week 
was compelled to put the soft pedal on shipments for the 
reason that the several ship yards are full and further ship- 
ments would congest the yards and put the cars on demurrage. 

The local demand for lumber is strong. ‘The mills that are 
embargoed are filling this demand as fast as they can and the 
prices are satisfactory. 

Jacksonville’s boom was further augmented this week by 
the news from Washington that a big dry dock is to be built 
here. An official announcement was also made that Jackson- 
ville is to have another ship building company. This con- 
cern, composed of Norwegian capital, will build steel and con- 
crete vessels. 

The labor situation continues to grow worse and has cur- 
tailed production 25 to 50 percent. Labor is daily deserting 
the mills for better paying jobs. Many of the manufacturers 
are trying to replace the men with women labor. The great- 
est source of trouble is caused by agents of the logging de- 
partment of the Federal Shipping Board who visit the mills 
and offer the workingmen double the wages they are getting. 
As an indication of the wage scale, loggers are offered 26 cents 
a cut by the Government, with an 8-hour day, against 6 cents 
a cut, which is the average price paid by the mills. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


April 8.—With the tone of the market rated as strong and 
good prices ruling the southern pine market remains practi- 
eally unchanged over the conditions of the last fortnight. 
Improved transportation facilities are reported, and this is 
also evidenced by the reopening of the mill of the Savannah 
Lumber Co., near Brunswick, which was forced to shut down 
a couple of months ago on account of lack of transportation 
facilities. The bulk of the stuff which is moving, however, 
is Government contracts. 

The tone and price of shortleaf pine are good. 
accredit this market with being in fine condition. 

Cypress for the last two weeks has shown an improvement 
but, chiefly on account of the fact that the Government is 
using very little, there is but a small movement. Shingles 
continue to be in great demand at high prices. The mills 
have no difficulty in selling their output and the market could 
carry Many more, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 8.—The volume of business transacted in the North 
Carolina pine market during the first week in April was about 
the same as the week previous so far as rough lumber was 
concerned, but showed an increase in the sale of dressed 
stock. The mills and buyers alike are still encountering great 
difficulty in making shipments either into Norfolk or for 
points beyond and this is causing great concern. Some large 
operators not having direct access to water transportation 
state that unless some relief is afforded them in the immediate 
future they will have to suspend operations entirely. Large 
stocks are being carried in the sheds and on the yards, but 
practically every bit of it is sold, with the buyers continu- 
ally clamoring for the stock and the manufacturers unable 
to make shipment. ‘There has been a large increase in the 
water movement of lumber to Baltimore during the last week 
and many more cargoes are expected. Some buyers are talk- 
ing of a slump in the market because the stock to be delivered 
will be more than the immediate needs call for. The Phila- 
delphia and New York markets, however, are not in a similar 
position, and with the demand that should come from these 
two large points, together with the facts that the mills either 
are sold up on low grade rough stock or oversold for the next 
thirty to sixty days’ manufacture and that the prospects of 
increasing production are remote, the probability is that the 
market will be able to withstand one quiet buying point, for 
a short time anyway. It has been noticed recently that some 
of the more conservative operators have advanced their quota- 
tions in line with what others are securing. 

The demand for the better grades of rough edge is light, 
altho one cargo sale was recently made at good prices for de- 
livery in Baltimore. There will be little improvement in the 
demand for good lumber until railroad conditions improve. 
The sale of 4/4 edge box and stock box during the week was 
lighter, while edge culls and red heart, box bark strips, and 
some of the hardwoods were heavier in demand. Very few in- 
dividual items were noted aggregating over 250,000 feet. As 
to prices, the present appears to be a period of hesitation on 
the part of millmen, due to certain conditions and also with a 
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view to lining the market up on a stable basis. Recent sales 
of 4/4 edge box have been made at from $32.50 to $33.50; 
4/4 edge culls at $31; 4/4 edge red heart at $30; 4/4 edge 
red heart and culls sold together, $30.50; 6-inch box, $32 to 
$33; 8-inch box, $34; 10-inch box, $35; 12-inch box, $36; 
5/4 edge box, $34 to $35; box bark strips, $22 to $23. These 
prices are given on a f.o.b. Norfolk basis, net. Prices are 
apt to remain stationary for several weeks, but further ad- 
vances are claimed to be just by many millmen because of the 
ever increasing costs of production. The labor situation is 
still causing great concern not only among the mills but in 
this city, and higher wages do not seem to increase the 
supply at all. 

As stated, there has been an increase in the sale of dressed 
pine lumber during the week, this being principally in flooring, 
Ye-inch ceiling, and roofers. Prices appear to be gaining in 
strength, as is evidenced from recent sales now quoted : Num- 
ber 1, 33-inch flooring, $41.25; No. 1, 34-inch ceiling, $24.75; 
No. 1, ys-inch ceiling, $26.50; No. 1, }-inch partition, $42.25 ; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $35 to $36; 6-inch roofers, 
$32.50; 8-inch, $33.50; 10-inch, $34.50; 12-inch, $33.50 to 
$36, all f.0.b. Norfolk. If it were possible to make shipments 
promptly to northern and eastern markets there would im- 
mediately be a good demand for dressed stock, resulting in a 
consequent advance in price—not so radical as in rough lum- 
ber, but slow and sure. As it is now, the planing mills have 
plenty of orders on their books but are finding it extremely 
hard to make shipment. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


April 8.—During the last week there has been noted con- 
siderable improvement in the railroad situation on most lines, 
and it is generally believed that conditions will continue to 
improve. There are still a number of eastern points that are 
tied up even to Government shipments, but there are more 
points open for commercial as well as Government shipments 
than have been for some time. 

The market continues strong on all items of southern pine 
and while the tendency is to continue to strengthen there is 
considerable speculation in the minds of the dealers as to what 
effect the recent ruling of the price fixing board in Washing- 
ton will have upon the general market. This ruling by the 
price fixing board seems to be a decided blow at the whole- 
salers, but considering the enormous requirements of the Gov- 
ernment for lumber and the large amount of lumber that is 
furnished by the southern wholesalers it would appear that 
any movement toward the elimination of the southern whole- 
salers would be ill advised considering the fact that most 
small mills would be unable to operate but for the financial 
assistance of the southern wholesalers, whose office is not 
only that of lumber dealers but of bankers as well. 

The scarcity of labor is still very disturbing and there 
seems to be no relief in sight. Stocks in and about Meridian 
are lower than ever, and there is but very little of joists and 
dimension coming into the yards, as the mills that cut this 
class of stock are kept filled up with orders for cut to order 
timbers, and there are no more joists and dimension manu- 
factured than are necessary in cutting timber bills. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 8.—During the week just closed the southern pine 
market in this territory showed continued improvement, and 
today the general conditions are unusually encouraging. 
Favored by good weather and a loosening up of eastern em- 
bargoes, tho some of the embargo removals are supposed to be 
only temporary, the call for and movement of southern pine 
stocks are steadily increasing, and one of the best years on 
record is promised the operators. 

While the improvement of the market is general, applying 
to practically all items, the demand for 1- and 2-inch com- 
mon stock is the strongest of all. Dimension and boards have 
the strongest demand, and the prices are rising with the in- 
creased call for these items, which at some of the mills are 
growing scarce, as the demand has been increasing for weeks. 
Dimension stock now brings $2 more than the Sept. 10 basis, 
and boards show corresponding increase in price. 

The woods are full of buyers, so to speak, and the manu- 
facturers are not having any trouble placing business. In 
fact, the call has been so persistent lately that millmen find 
it advisable to proceed rather slowly and with great precau- 
tion in loading up their order files, for there is no telling 
how much more will be added to the prices if the demand 
continues as it has been lately. 

There are still embargoes on the Pennsylvania-Ohio line, 
but the bars have been raised at many of the eastern points, 
tho millmen are not feeling that the loosening up is perma- 
nent. They are making hay, however, while the sun shines, 
and there is great shipping activity compared with what it 
was some weeks ago when embargoes held up many shipments 
eastward. There is also a big call from the North and West; 
the local demand is also healthy, and the mills have their 
hands full in filling orders. 

The labor situation continues to give trouble, crippling many 
mills, especially the smaller, many of which still find it neces 
sary to run shorthanded and even on short time. The draft 
is adding to this difficulty, but the lumbermen, like good 
patriots, are not complaining. ‘They are doing the best they 
can. 

With President KE. R. Jones presiding, the Efficiency Club 
of the Victoria Lumber Co., of this city, a few nights ago 
held an intensely patriotic meeting at the Youree Hotel, with 
heads of various departments in attendance. The speeding up 
of production of materials which the Government has ordered 
from the company for constructing various units at Camp 
Beauregard, La., was given particular attention in the discus- 
sion. A Y. M.C. A. hut, nurses’ hospital and building at a re- 
mount are among the structures for which these materials are 


wanted, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 8.—Another fight to repeal the workmen’s compen- 
sation act is threatened at the coming session of the Louisi- 
ana legislature. Representative H. P. Long of Winn Parish, 
who introduced a bill for the measure’s repeal at the 1916 
session, is quoted as declaring that the fight will be re- 
newed at the coming session. ‘We will not accept any 
amendment or compromise,” he declared; “the fight will be 
to a finish.” 

Another proposed measure which should be of interest to 
lumbermen who own cut-over land is brought forward by 
Representative George A. Foster of Grant Parish, who an- 
nounces that he will offer a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the exemption from taxation for ten years of new 
farms, created “out of newly cleared land that has been put 
into cultivation.’ “The purpose of my amendment,” Mr. 
Foster said, while in New Orleans during the week, “will 
be to develop the rural sections of the State, to attract set- 
tlers and homeseekers, to increase the agricultural produc- 
tion of Louisiana and to make farm life more attractive and 
profitable. I believe that the exemption of new farms from 
taxation for ten years will do more to develop Louisiana 
than any other plan that could be devised.” 

W. J. Haynen, assistant lumber administrator of the 
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A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business. 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber, 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels, A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
in straight or mixed cars with Doors. Window and 
Door Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England_Representative, . 

WARRY L. FULLER, - + - «+ = «= 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey Papresentaties, { 

w. Cc. ASHENFELTER, + + « « @ullderst change, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Middle West Representative, 

H. 8. OB8GOOD, - «- + «+ = 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 


W. & NURENBURG, + «+ «+ + «© « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, til. 
M. W. LILLARD, «+ «)+ « «+ © «+ 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeies, Cals 
C. H. WOOD, « « «'« «'« +'« = P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
®. G. HILDITCH, «© © + + © © = = 756 Gtuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 


“The car of Pine arrived and we have 


unloaded it. It is pe a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 
” 


yard. 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN, 
New England Representatives. 


F, B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative, 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 









YoOuR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark, 
When they see our ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are alltrade builders and one order 
sells another for you. We guarantee 
the quality, millwork and grading of 
every piece of lumber we ship. Let’s 
get together today on your future 
needs. 








Try a CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 

1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
car today— 
— FERRY-BAKER | 
to suit your LUMBER Co. 
requirements. | ‘ihe ae Everett, Wash. 

















IN FOREST LAND Hee a hundred poems that have 


hted thousands, It is in its 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR swe. suincLes 


FI FACTORY LUMBER 
YARD STOCK 


SPRUCE ‘XGEa8kpes 


Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash, 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE. wash, Lumber Co. 














Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends. 
Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 
FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 
Collings Dincasea Shipley. “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lenber. a Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


and — 














Red Cedar Shingles 


Emergency Fleet Corporation, has removed his family from 
Hattiesburg, their former home, to New Orleans. 

L. R. Putman, director of trade extension and advertis- 
ing for the Southern Pine Association, is representing that 
organization at the Texas lumbermen’s annual held in Dallas 
this week. ‘The association will be represented at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States by Charles 8S. Keith, its president, and Vice President 
John H. Kirby. Phil A. Rogers of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., and George A. Townsend, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, will represent it at the 
meeting of the National Foreign Trade Council, to be held 
in Cincinnati beginning April 18. 

Saturday, which was National Flag Day as well as 
Liberty Loan Day, was celebrated in the ship yards by flag 
raisings. Elaborate ceremonies marked its observance at 
the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co.’s yards at Madisonville, La., 
where two huge flags were raised, one the gift of President 
Wilson and the other a United States Shipping Board flag 
presented by Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, returned Sunday from a business trip to Wash- 


ington. 
: HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 8.—-Lumber buyers in this section have a hard time 
trying to place their orders with the mills. It does not seem 
to be a question of price, as no attention is paid to requests 
for quotations on certain items. The mills are heavily loaded 
up with orders for different Government stock, and with 
plenty of private business so easy to get they can afford to be 
independent. Some of the delayed orders are now moving 
forward, altho cars are still very scarce. Box cars are more 
plentiful than open cars, and at some points better located 
than others cars arrive in bunches, but with the scarcity of 
common labor considerable trouble is had in loading these 
cars out before they go on demurrage, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 8.—The lumber business is booming in this district, 
and there is plenty of business offering; but it is mostly 
Government business or for contractors working on Govern- 
ment contracts. There is very little commercial business 
being done. It is almost impossible to get cars for strictly 
commercial business, so there is very little of this class of 
business moving. 

Lumber mills and jobbers hereabouts who have taken Gov- 
ernment schedules are speeding them up for delivery; and 
this movement has been helped to some extent by the action 
of the Government in cutting down sizes, thus making it 
easier for the mills to get them out. 

Wage differences with ship buildihg workers here have 
been satisfactorily settled thru conference, and it is expected 
that there will be given a very greatly added impetus to the 
advancement of this work. ; 

The big undertaking of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion continues to grow day by day under the efforts of several 
thousand workers, tho it will be months before anything like 
ship building is attempted at the Chickasaw plant. 

While no figures are given out by customs officials, they 
state in a general way that spring export movement 
from Mobile is growing rapidly. March exceeded February 
by some thousands of dollars in value and April is expected to 
show a marked increase over March. 

Work on the new docks at Arlington, on which the city will 
expend $600,000, has begun and is being pushed as rapidly as 
possible. The Murnan shipbuilding plant is extending its 
operations on the additional frontage recently purchased from 
the Mobile Yacht Club, which includes the construction of an 
entire new sawmill with a capacity of 50,000 daily. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 9.—-Business continues good with the big shipping 
yards in St. Louis. Stocks here in practically every wood 
are in splendid shape, and there has been less trouble get- 
ting cars in and out of St. Louis than at almost any other 
point in the country. With twenty-two railroads centering 
here, prompt shipments are being made. The retail business 
is showing a steady improvement. 

The Interstate Lumber Co., hardwoods, Wright Building, 
which was organized recently, has been reincorporated with 
the following officers: President, George E. Hibbard; vice 
president, J. W. Thompson, and secretary, George C. Marsden. 
Mr. Hibbard is president of and Mr. Marsden a stockholder 
in and buyer for the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co, Mr. 
Thompson, formerly of Memphis, is well known in the hard- 
wood trade. 

A. J. Gorg, tie and timber manufacturer, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, who died March 11, left 
a personal estate valued at $462,522.62, according to an in- 
ventory filed yesterday in the probate court. This was di- 
vided as follows: Notes, $6,743.60; accounts, $96,140.79 ; 
stocks, $47,950; bonds, $196,000; cash, $70,354.03; goods 
and chattels, $3,900; railroad ties, $23,215.16; standing 
timber, $8,648.16; loans, $965; and flour at Union, Mo., 
traded for timber, $8,008.88. In addition to this Mr. Gorg 
owned 2,714 acres of land in Gasconade County, 2,850 acres 
in Crawford County, 920 in Phelps County, 240 acres in 
Franklin County, 160 acres in Maries County, Mo., 1,040 
acres in Poinsett County, Ark., as well as property in Canaan 
and Union, Mo. He left no will and his estate will go to his 
widow and three children, 

Among the requirements of the United Railways Co., 
operating the street railway system of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, are new cars, according to the testimony of 
President Richard McCulloch before the Missouri Public 
Service Commission on the application of the road for in- 
creased fares. Mr. McCulloch places the needs of the com- 
pany at $4,193,000 for new cars alone. He wants to replace 
599 passenger cars with new ones. Of the 1,476 cars op- 
erated by the company, 599 were built prior to 1904. All 
these cars are of wood construction. 

R. M. Morris, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from a visit to the mills, where he 
reports there is a great shortage of labor. One of the results 
of the shortage is a disposition of manufacturers to elimi- 
nate molding and lath. 

Orders were received from Washington today by Maj. 
J. R. Fordyce, quartermaster’s corps of the United States 
Army, to proceed with the erection of three warehouses at the 
arsenal in this city at a cost of $1,200,000, instead of $300,- 
000, the cost of the original unit now under construction. 
The first unit of the warehouse, which is about half com- 
pleted, is 200 feet long, 100 feet wide and five stories high. 
The two additional units will be 400 feet additional, making 
the entire three units 600 feet long, 100 feet wide and six 
stories high. This increase in the building program of the 
ordnance department was brought about thru the efforts of 
Major Fordyce, Capt. T. W. Van Schoiack and the depot com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, who pointed out the 
advantages of location to the training camps and centers of 
production possessed by St. Louis. 


—— 


The St. Louis Wood Products Company, composed of seven- 
teen planing mills, which has had a number of Government 
contracts under way, has just received another large order 
for boxes for the ordnance department of the army. Contracts 
have been let for the building of four additional hangars at 
Scott Field, the Government aviation school at Belleville, 
Ill., preparatory to the resumption of flying there on a big 
scale. Each hangar will have a capacity of four airplanes, 
The field has fourteen such hangars. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 8.—The Third Liberty Loan is being greeted with 
enthusiastic support by the New England lumbermen, ‘To- 
day two Boston wholesalers bought bonds, one buying a 
$5,000 bond and the other a $10,000 bond. On Saturday, 
Liberty Day, the streets of this city were paraded by 87,000 
people representing every trade in the city and all the or- 
ganizations in one great big endorsement of the war work 
of America and in favor of the third loan. The lumbermen 
were scattered thru the parade but unfortunately did not 
have a special section as was first planned. 

Secretary Moore of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association, ‘thru. a_ special committee appointed on 
the Liberty Loan, has sent out to the members of the trade 
an appeal for contributions to the Third Liberty Loan. The 
quota of the New England District is an even $250,000,000. 
The committee in charge of the lumbermen’s canvass are: 
H. W. McDonough, chairman; William Bacon, Frederick J, 
Caulkins, F, B. Cutler, William HK. Litchfield, C. F. Leather- 
bee, Howard C, Morse, J. C. Murphy, and W. H. Palmer, 
The letter from this committee asks all lumbermen to con- 
tribute to the limit of their resources and to offer all their 
facilities for financing the purchasing of bonds by their 
employees. The committee will personally call on every 
member of the trade and make a thoro campaign before 
the final day. 

The Massachusetts State forester last week distributed 
1,500,000 white pine transplant seedlings for private im- 
provement of waste lands in the State. 

William E. Litchfield, of the Litchfield Lumber Co., and 
Cc. W. Leatherbee, of the Leatherbee Co., yesterday left for 
Chicago to attend the National Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing. The former goes representing the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber’ Association and the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Leatherbee represents the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

George A. Litchfield, 23-year-old son of William BE. Litch- 
field, has been made first sergeant of the gas research bureau 
in Washington. He is instructing the men in the camps on 
the use of gas masks. 

There has been absolutely no improvement in the south- 
ern lumber trade in Boston in spite of the oft-repeated 
promises of the railroad authorities. There was sure to be 
relief by April 1 but the same discouraging factors of trans- 
portation and embargoes beset the southern traders in this 
city. 

The hardwood people are rapidly getting into the same 
tight box as the southern pine and cypress men, as far as 
transportation is concerned. Stocks in the yards are almost 
gone and it is practically impossible to get any immediate 
results from attempting to replenish Government depleted 


stocks, 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 8.—An increasing offer of tonnage for lake shipments 
with the approach of navigation is reported by leading ship- 
pers at the Tonawandas. No charters are known to have been 
made and the impression prevails that dealers who have stock 
to come forward will refrain from the use of vessels unless 
better rate inducements are offered by the boat owners. From 
$5.50 to $6 is asked for charters for the first shipments from 
upper lake ports to Tonawanda. ‘These are practically the 
same rates that prevailed at the close of navigation last win- 
ter. Shippers claim that it will be more economical for them 
to bring their supplies forward by rail. 

March was the biggest month in the history of the Tona- 
wandas in the receipt of lumber by rail. A total of 538 car- 
loads of stock arrived at local yards and mills during last 
month, making an estimated total of stock received by rail 
of over 1,000,000 feet. The greater part of the lumber re- 
ceived last month came from Canadian points. Dealers. ex- 
pect that April will be marked by fully as big a rail business, 
as conditions for moving stock by rail are becoming more satis- 
factory and supplies are in better condition to be handled at 
the points of shipment. 

An improvement in the car situation is reported and ship- 
pers are putting forth their best efforts just now to get the 
war order placed by the British Government for 2,000,000 
feet of fine common and better with local dealers forward to 
seacoast points for transshipment to points of consumption. 
With the movement of this stock from the Tonawandas deal- 
ers state that there will be comparatively little dry lumber 
of the better grades, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 8.—Shipping conditions here are very discouraging, 
but some of the wholesalers seem to have solved the problem 
in a way that enables them to keep a big volume of lumber 
moving and at the same time lay a foundation for future 
business that it will be hard to shake them loose from. 
Those who are the most successful have formed a regular 
system of hunting up Government work, and going with the 
proper retailer to help him secure the contracts. When 
this is done they sell him the lumber for the job at a price 
that shows him a handsome profit, and at the same time 
shows them more in the month than is made by those who 
are getting the longest price and selling less lumber. Sev- 
eral who are following this policy have been very success- 
ful, two or three of them having shipped over 100 cars 
each in April. They are practically helping the retailer to 
do a wholesale business, and splitting the profit with him. 
It is about the only business they can do, and the retailer 
is doing a big volume when otherwise he would be doing 
very little, because he has very little stock to do any other 
business with. Prices are so high that the wholesaler can 
well afford to give the retailer almost as much margin as he 
used to make on a thousand feet, which is really more, for 
in most instances he does not handle the lumber at all, but 
has the cars shipped direct to the job. An idea of the long 
prices is gained by some of last week’s figures, which in- 
clude hemlock on a strong $35 basis, and edge box at over 
$40. Spruce in most items is $3 above former lists, with 
1x10-inch $4 up, and 1x8-inch $5 up. Southern pine timbers 
will bring almost any reasonable price when they can be 
delivered as wanted, and roofers are selling at prices said 
to be fully $10 above any former price reached in this 
market. Practically no lumber is coming in now except on 
Government orders, and yard stocks are so low that still 
more yards are talking of closing. A little commercial lum- 
ber finds its way here by water, but it is hard even to get 
ears locally for distributing it to nearby towns. So much 
work is being held up that it will certainly take a long time 
to make up the shortage, and prices must remain high for @ 
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long time, but when railroad conditions improve there will 
no doubt be a recession from the present abnormal figures. 
The demand is strong in almost every line, for the ultimate 
consumer has not been able to get all he has needed for 
some time. 

The housing situation is constantly growing worse, and 
many people might almost be termed homeless. The realty 
market is active,-especially in the suburbs where workmen’s 
homes are available, many of which are nearer the ship 
yards and war work centers than the city proper. Build- 
ing in this city is still almost dead because of the lack of 
material and men, and even the Hog Island dwellings have 
not been started. Some of the improvement work is going 
ahead, but all bids for the dwellings have been rejected, 
and there are accusations of profiteering. New bids are 
being taken, and if these are not found more satisfactory 
the Government may build the houses. Another Govern- 
ment operation of a thousand houses is planned for a section 
of Camden that will be within easy access of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co.’s yard and others farther down the river. 
In all, it is stated that the housing plans include about 
12,000 to 15,000 houses in what may be termed the Phila- 
delphia district. 

General business is good. Manufacturers in most lines are 
busy, and are well booked ahead with orders. Retail busi- 
ness is on a higher price level, with volume slightly reduced 
from last year. Collections are good in most lines. The 
Liberty Loan campaign opened here yesterday with more 
enthusiasm than either of the former issues, but money in 
circulation seems more plentiful than ever before, and 
bankers are not dreading it as they did before. 

In the mining regions of the State transportation condi- 
tions are so bad that mine props and timbers have become 
very scarce, and in order to meet the big demand for coal, 
patriotic land owners are allowing their fine timberlands to 
be drawn on for this class of material. Forest fires near 
Ridgway, which are still burning, have already caused a 
loss of about $30,000, and have burned 3,000 cords of 
chemical and pulp wood that were ready for hauling out, 
as well as much valuable standing timber. The Monroe 
County Mountain Resort Association is heading a vigorous 
protest to the State government against the lack of protec- 
tion against forest fires, which have been particularly de- 
structive this spring, and which have destroyed thousands 
of acres of the little remaining virgin timber of the State. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 9.—More inquiry for lumber was reported last week 
from the general buyers of the Pittsburgh territory than for 
some time. The average lumberman declares that he could 
easily do twice or four times the present volume of business 
if the conditions would permit shipments. Prices are suffi- 
ciently high, and perhaps too high for a normal season of 
trade, but with the necessarily restricted volume of trade most 
concerns have to figure somewhat differently in the matter 
of profits if they intend to stay in business. There is a feel- 
ing that the present summer will not make much change in the 
general freight conditions. The lumbermen who are not in- 
volved in Government business are therefore basing business 
on a new plan, in which overhead must be brought to the pos- 
sible volume of business. Thus far profits are working up to 
this basis. 

General building operations continue to appear better as 
the season opens. There is more inquiry and even architects 
are reporting revival of plans for a fair amount of dwelling 
house construction that had been put off last fall because of 
high costs. Industrial expansion is also telling more pre- 
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cisely in the general building activities. Improvements are 
being made to many of the larger steel works and foundries. 
These are bringing out a fairly good inquiry for lumber, on 
what is called mercantile lines, or such as is not affected by 
the war trades. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. is meeting a brisk demand for 
lumber with its usual promptness, except where car supply or 
embargoes make it impossible. 

J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., reports a brisk 
demand for lumber, and some improvement in shipments from 
some mills that have made trade more interesting. Mr. 
Donges of this company is to leave this week for a somewhat 
extended trip into the South, being accompanied by Mrs. 
Donges, with the purpose of business, recreation and rest. 

Pittsburgh lumbermen appear in some of the late political 
activities of Pennsylvania, as shown by the announcement 
that Samuel A. Kendall, vice president of the Kendall Lumber 
Co., has announced himself as a candidate for member of 
Congress, from the Twenty-third district comprised of Fay- 
ette, Greene and Somerset counties. Mr. Kendall has served 
two terms in the Pennsylvania legislature. The Kendall 
Lumber Co. is getting improved car service and finds business 
better than for some time. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 8.—The Jackson Lumber Co., which operates a big 
Sawmill at Riderwood, Ala., and maintains offices in the 
Keyser Building, this city, has just put in operation the 
hew equipment installed to meet the Government demand 
for ship timbers. The company, which has been manufac- 
turing flooring, ceiling and other similar grades of lumber, 
Was requested last year to supply timbers for ship construc- 
tion, and with that end in view installed a lot of new ma- 
chinery, fitting up one side of the double band plant for 
this purpose. ‘The change in output called for the lengthen- 
ing of the feed, the enlargement of the carriage, the addi- 
tion of a trailer and other facilities. The equipment was 
Promptly ordered, but much delay was experienced in get- 
ting it made, so that it has not been until,now that the 
Temodeled portion of the mill could be put in operation. 
It is expected to go far toward filling the needs of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, as the company’s timber tract 
is considered one of the most desirable in the South, with 
an excellent growth of pine. 

tocks of North Carolina pine have been coming into this 
port so freely by water as to cause embarrassment because of 
the inability of the force of inspectors of the Lumber Ex- 
change to handle them. Scores of cargoes brought up from 
down the bay are awaiting inspection, tho they are urgently 
called for by the purchasers, Much of this lumber tho con- 
tracted for months ago, is hailed with satisfaction, but the 
Sellers are in a hurry to make delivery and find the delay 
°M account of the inspection decidedly embarrassing. One 


company has in recent days received as much. as $98,000 
worth of lumber, and has nearly 2,000,000 feet on the 
wharves ready to be inspected. All these stocks have been 
disposed of. In spite of the freedom of the receipts there 
is no pressure upon the quotations, which tend upward 
rather than lower. 

P. V. Kosse, of the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, which specializes in walnut, was in Baltimore last 
week and called on the local representative, Mr. Schleyer, 
who looks after affairs in the assorting yard here. Mr. 
Kosse also conferred with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. The special 
business that brought him east was to look after some ship- 
ments of walnut intended for export, which the company 
has been handling in large quantities for some time. To 
this end he stopped at Washington to see some of the Gov- 
ernment officials, 

Richard P. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., wholesale 
hardwood dealers, is down at Mobile to attend the opening 
for operation of the big sawmill of the Magazine Hardwood 
Co., the manufacturing end of the firm, The plant was to 
have been in running order weeks ago, but there were un- 
foreseen delays. It is a double band and resaw mill and 
has a capacity of about 60,000 feet a day. Regular opera- 
tion was started last Monday. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., hardwood ex- 
porters, with offices in the Munsey Building, is on a trip 
west, which is expected to take him as far as Chicago. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 10.—Minneapolis building permits for March were 
436 in number, for an estimated cost of $588,995, compared 
with $707,020 for March of 1917, and the total for the first 
quarter of 1918 is $1,134,860, compared with $1,294,310 for 
the same period of last year, showing that building activity 
to start with is about keeping pace with that of last year. 

Henry T. Bonham, for more than a quarter of a century 
in the employ of the Curtis interests in Minneapolis, of late 
years as a traveling salesman, has been made headquarters 
salesman to succeed T. G. Lee, resigned, and will handle sales 
to the line yard companies with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

The Glass-English Lumber Co. has bought yards from the 
Lyman-English Lumber Co, at Spring Park and Mound, Lake 
Minnetonka, The Lyman-English company has also disposed 
of its yard at Victoria, Minn., to the Victoria Lumber Co., 
newly organized. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., has re- 
turned with his family from a vacation sojourn at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and other points in the South. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 9.—With the near approach of the opening of naviga- 
tion at this port the hopes of the lumber shippers rise for 
speedier shipments of lumber. The Ann Arbor ferries are ex- 
pected about April 15, and loaded cars are awaiting their 
coming even at this early date. As soon as the ice clears 
from the bay and river other boats will arrive and depart at 
frequent intervals, thus relieving the car congestion, 

The Below Lumber Co., of Stanley, is preparing to open an 
office in Marinette about June 1. Hiram F. Below will have 
charge. 

The Schmidt Lumber Co., of Two Rivers, has broken ground 
for the erection of a commodious office building in Manitowoc. 
Work on the building and the establishment of the lumber 
yards is to be rushed. The Guse Lumber Co. is also expand- 
ing, having purchased adjoining property for more shed room, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 6.—Lumber dealers in San Francisco closed their 
offices and yards on the afternoon of April 6 and did their 
bit toward launching the third Liberty Bond drive. About 
200 of the lumbermen participated in the great parade, which 
passed up Market and Polk streets to the civic center, where a 
monster demonstration was held to increase interest in the 
plans for raising San Francisco’s quota of $53,000,000. 

April opened with the San Francisco market strong on fir, 
redwood and California pines, notwithstanding the recent ad- 
vances in prices, necessitated by the increased cost of pro- 
duction, due to the adoption of the 8-hour system. A good 
demand for timbers and heavy construction material con- 
tinues to make up largely for the very quiet situation on the 
ordinary yard stock used for the construction of wooden 
dwellings. 

The most unfavorable outlook in the local situation is that 
on random fir. Not a very great amount is coming in at 
present, but the demand for it is spasmodic, and, even at the 
present quotation, $21 base, which is considered $2 or $3 
below the market, it is not moving according to expectations, 
either here or in southern California. Occasionally a good 
inquiry comes in, however. A good proportion of random 
was included in an inquiry just received by a local wholesaler 
for a million feet of fir for a Los Angeles yard. 

More of the white and sugar pine mills have started up and 
soon the new season will be in full blast. The mill com- 
panies are gradually falling into line on the basis of eight 
hours as a day’s work, but some of the plants are operating 
more than eight hours, where many of the men voluntarily 
work more than the regular day and receive straight time for 
all work in excess of eight hours. As it is estimated that the 
cost of production has been increased 25 percent by the 
change, a number of the mills have again advanced prices on 
certain grades and sizes of white and sugar pine lumber, ef- 
fective April 1. The McCloud River Lumber Co. has ad- 
vanced prices on some items. The Red River Lumber Co, ad- 
vanced clears and selects $2, and common, timbers and box 
lumber $1 a thousand feet. The company is oversold on all 
these items and has no surplus stock on hand and its labor 
costs have gone up 25 percent since eight hours was made 
the basis of payment of wages. 

There is no slackening up in the demand for redwood lum- 
ber in any of the markets and the mills are cutting as much 
as is possible on the new basis of an 8-hour working day. 
While there is but little improvement in the yard-stock situ- 
ation, the demand for timbers and heavy construction mate- 
rial is excellent. Additional orders have been placed with 
the redwood mills for several hundred thousand feet of lum- 
ber for the construction of the new aviation camps that are 
being built by the Government near Riverside, Cal., and at 
Mills Station, near Sacramento. This lumber is of grades 
that make it a desirable run for the mills. 

The supply of cars for making shipments from the redwood 
belt to the eastern market is still insufficient, but, since the 
recent relaxing of the embargo, the rail shipping situation has 
improved and it is hoped that normal shipments will be re- 
sumed before very long. 

The plant of the Duncan’s Mills Land & Lumber Co., at 
Duncan’s Mills, Cal., is running full time on orders for 500,- 
000 feet of lumber and 250,000 shingles, which are to be used 
in erecting new mill buildings. 

Advices from Stockton are that several hundred loggers 
will go to the woods next week to remain until the snow 
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That is US. Tell us by wire 


or letter what you want from 
the Coast. We can furnish it. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Shingles 
and Siding. 

24”’ Shingles ALL the time. 





L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


Premium Shingle Specialists. 
716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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A Winner for Dealers 


All we ask is a chance to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages we can offer you in the purchasing of 
Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box 
Shooks—Idaho White and Western Pine. 
We are making a “big hit” with Eastern dealers who 
want prompt service in that our facilities and large 

stocks of lumber enable us to fill orders in a hurry. 


Give us a trial. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
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WALT vit CaTthuah OF BUANER 
This Smokeless and Sparklese Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 


MARINE AND 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


| J Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Langan Sacks oth ng Repairing done on short notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works, seattle wasn. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





The next time you 
need lumber in a 
hurry, tell us your 
needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and let us demonstrate 
our advantages in being 
able to load 30 cars every 
10 hours at our mill. 


Buyers Can’t Forget 





Manufacturing Merchants. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, A 

(R. 


E. Lewis 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ell & Sturgeon, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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FIR LUMBER 


Specializingin Bill Stock 


Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 
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Car and 
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eo) Quality and Service | 


@ of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling. 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C 


qi Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. wv 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
ey PORTLAND, OREGON 
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LUMBER 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 





Morgan Bldg., 





PORTLAND 
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Lumbermens Building. 
Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar, Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


We have the Experience, Skill and 
Equipment to meet the most rigid 
demands, not only of the railroads, 
but of the general trade; we want 
you to know it and us. 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
_ The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., was at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wednesday calling on the trade there. 


W. L. Miles, of the McCormick Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
spent most of the week in Chicago and visited several in the 
local trade, 


D. C. Donovan, of the D. C. Donovan Lumber Co., of Long- 
mont., Colo., stopped in Chicago Wednesday on his way 
east to visit his son. 


Charles W. Myers, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., called on 
the Chicago trade Thursday. 


H. S. Holden, manager of the veneer department of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., was at Rockford, Ill., on Tues- 
day, calling on the trade there. 


J. B. Castle, of Moser & Castle, and Phillip S. Lindner, of 
IP. 8. Lindner & Co., Sandwich, I1J., were in Chicago early in 
the week and called at local lumber offices. 


W. L. Godley, manager of the Chicago sales office of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Milwaukee Tuesday calling on the trade in the Cream City. 


James KE. Shuh, of the Shuh-Mason Lumber Co., and C, E. 
Johnson, manager of the Cairo yard of the Bartelme Lumber 
Co., were Cairo (Ill.) lumbermen who were in Chicago this 
week, 


Fred R. Kent, Fred R. Kent & Co., well known retailer of 
Clinton, Ill, accompanied by his son, was in Chicago last 
Saturday. Another Illinois retailer to pay Chicago a visit 
was R. V. Braiden, of A. BE. Clevidence, Mount Morris. 


Among Wisconsin lumbermen in Chicago during the week 
were Charles BE. Lovett, of Lovett & Pierce, Rhinelander ; 
F. D. Timlin, of the Wheeler, Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau ; 
Hl. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., and Ray 
Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., of Milwaukee. 


i. A. Gooding, president of the Wisconsin Box Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., while in Chicago. Wednesday said labor con- 
ditions with the box manufacturers were growing more 
acute, and that it is now possible to operate the company’s 
plant at Wausau at only about three-fourths’ capacity. 


A. C. Quixley, president of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, and C. B. Flinn, vice president, put in a busy 
week attending the meetings of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Mr. Quixley was an association dele- 
gate and Mr, Flinn is national councilor for the Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Ben 8S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
3eaumont, Tex., was in Chicago part of the week, calling on 
the trade here. He was in attendance at the southern pine 
mass meeting at Memphis and then came on to Chicago, and 
would have remained longer than he did but was not feeling 
in the best of health. 


Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of Willets, Cal., a member of the 
lumber committee of the raw materials division of the War 
Industries Board, passed thru Chicago last Saturday on his 
way back to the Pacific coast. Mr. Selfridge has been at 
Washington, D. C., several weeks, and after a brief period at 
home expects to return east. 


A meeting of the auditing committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Association will be held at the association 
offices in the Lumber Exchange Building next Tuesday. The 
members are N, H. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Hf. H. Corwin, of the Corwin Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., and George P. Rinn, of the Philip Rinn Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Nat. M. Wolfe, sales representative in northern territory 
for the American Lumber & Export Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., returned Thursday from a three weeks’ sales trip to 
Detroit, Mich., Toronto, Can., Indianapolis and other cities 
in Indiana. He reports a good demand for lumber, especially 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards, with retailers in every place he visited 
having trouble in getting shipments of lumber bought even 
weeks ago. 


Ilenry Klopp, of the White Pine Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., 
left Chicago last Saturday for home after spending several 
days calling on the trade in Chicago and other midwestern 
territory. He reports a fair trade in cut-up sash stock and 
knock-down frames, tho the demand is not normal on account 
of conditions affecting building. 


Seth E. Barwick, manager of the sales office in Chicago 
territory for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., received word from Kansas City Thursday that M. B. 
Nelson, vice president and sales manager of the company, 
was slowly recovering from pneumonia at his Kansas City 
home, Several days ago it was thought that his condition 
was serious, but the latest report indicates that the crisis is 
passed and, barring a relapse, he should be out again within 
a few days. 


W. BP. Terhune, of the Terhune Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one of the best known among Smoky City lumbermen, was 
in Chicago the ‘early part of the week and expected to stop 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on his way home. Tho he came to Chicago 
to visit a relative, Mr. Terhune called on some of the Chicago 
lumbermen and while here discussed the probable effect the 
price fixing on lumber by the Government would have on the 
wholesale trade. He said that undoubtedly Pittsburgh whole- 
salers would promptly hold a meeting and go on record in 
the matter. 


George Palmer, of the George Palmer Lumber Co., La 
Grande, Ore., has written C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan 





If there is one chance in one hundred that we 
shall be short of ships in the next six months, 
then 

All our country’s resources in men, 

All our country’s resources in material, 

All our country’s resources in aiding 
must go first of all to helping to turn out more 
ships, because ships are the bridge over which 
every soldier we train, every gun we make, every 
bit of food we save, every supply needed to win 
this war must go before they can be used. 











Lumber Co., which sells in this territory for the western 
manufacturer, that for the first time in many weeks the com- 
pany has a good supply of cars and that in fact more carg 
were on its tracks than it had seen at one time in 
months. Whether the better supply was an indication of 
better conditions or only a transition he could not state. The 
company has plenty of orders at good prices and the weather 
recently has been very fine for drying lumber. 


Two prominent eastern lumbermen in Chicago this week 
attending the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States were Samuel Roberts and Robert G, 
Kay, of Philadelphia, Mr. Roberts being a delegate from 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, of which he is 
president, and Mr. Kay being a delegate from the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Roberts, who 
has two sons in the service of Uncle Sam in the war, is a 
candidate for the State assembly from his district, running 
as a Republican with prohibition as his platform, having 
become convinced that prohibition is a war necessity. Both 
Mr. Roberts and Mr. Kay are intensely patriotic and have 
been taking an active part in the Liberty Loan, War Say- 
ings, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other war movements in 
Philadelphia. 


BE. J. Wilder, assistant sales manager of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., Wiggins, Miss., was in Chicago this week getting a 
first-hand view of the northern lumber situation. He has 
been away from the South for a month visiting several places 
before reaching Chicago. Speaking of the lumber situation 
at the mill, labor was never scarcer, he said, and there had 
been no improvement in the car situation at the plants at 
D’Lo and Wiggins. “In fact, a telegram received since reach- 
ing Chicago,’”’ he said, ‘says that the car situation is worse.” 
He expected to remain in Chicago until Sunday and then 
return South. 


“With reference to labor we are having about the greatest 
difficulty we ever have had in getting men,’ writes a Port- 
land (Ore.) manufacturer to its sales office in Chicago. “At 
the same time the north-end streets are full of men sunning 
themselves or listening to the Salvation Army band. ‘They 
all have money in their pockets and will not work as long 
as they have money. From the office window here we can see 
the entrances of three theaters and must give the women 
credit for no longer being the matinee fans, as it appears to 
us that at least 75 percent of the theater crowds are made up 
of men and men of the working class.” 
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George A. Hoene, sales manager, and Roy Kelso, of the 
International Lumber Co., returned last Saturday from a 
two weeks’ trip in the Hast, the time being spent in looking 
over the situation. Mr. Hoene reports finding a tremendous 
demand for lumber, with no trouble in selling any item in 
northern pine, and in fact the demand is far beyond any 
attempt that might be made to ship under present transpor- 
tation difficulties. It is the big industrial centers that are 
hungry for lumber, the lumber being wanted for direct or 
indirect war purposes. While in New York they attended the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


The Vilas County Lumber Co., of Winegar, Wis., this week 
moved its sales office from Chicago to the mill, and William 
S. Winegar, its president, requests the trade to address all 
correspondence to the mill. The Chicago office for several 
years has been in the New York Life Building, 39 South La 
Salle Street, and was in charge of Joseph A. Gorman, until 
he left for France just previous to Christmas as a first lieu- 
tenant. Since then Mr. Winegar has spent much of his time 
at the Chicago office, but he decided on removal to the mill 
for sake of convenience. Miss Belle Ricketts, who has been 
in the office since Lieutenant Gorman left, will again open an 
office in the Marquette Building and will handle some of the 
business of the company. 


Among the lumbermen who were in Chicago during the 
week attending the annual of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States were Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., president of the Southern Pine Association; F, R. Bab- 
cock, Pittsburgh, Pa., National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; Earl Palmer and John W. McClure, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., representing respectively the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and the Southern Hardwood Traffic As 
sociation; D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 8S. C., the North Car- 
Olina Pine Association; T. C. Whitmarsh, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. L. Saunders of Cadillac, Mich.; Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and O. M. Kraft, of St. Louis, As 
sociated Cooperage Industries of America. Other visiting 
lumbermen who attended some of the sessions, tho not as 
delegates, included R. B. Goodman, acting president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and C. A. 
Goodman, of Marinette, Wis.; John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, and C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich.; 8. B. Ander: 
son, Memphis, Tenn., and C. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky. 
Some of the members of the National association while in 
the city attended a meeting of the interinsurance exchange 
committee of the organization. Acting President Goodman 
of the National could not remain in Chicago until the Cham 
ber of Commerce meeting ended, leaving for New York on 
business Wednesday evening. 





REGISTER OF HARDWOOD CONSUMERS 


Volume 7 of the “Consumers’ Register,’ which is the first 
section of the 1918 edition of the list of hardwood consumers 
published by the National Hardwood Lumber Association, nee 
just been issued. The register shows the lumber require 
ments annually of over 600 factory consumers of hardwood 
revised and tabulated to date, and representing approximately 
2,000,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, The consuming psa 
panies are listed by States, and the register gives the — 
of each company, location, volume and kind or different kin 
of hardwoods used. The register has been sent out to “— 
member of the association and represents one of the mo 
valuable phases of association activity. 
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LUMBERMAN DONATES WAR AMBULANCE 


Chicago ‘and other cities are already making preparations 
thru the Red Cross to care for wounded soldiers returning 
from France, plans going ahead rapidly for hospitals for the 
wounded and to look after their welfare from the time they 
land on home shores until they are again well enough to 
leave the hospitals. The honor of donating the first ambu- 


lance that will be used in that phase of Red Cross service in 
Chicago goes to David G. Joyce, president of the Joyce Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, and the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, 
La. The accompanying illustration shows Miss Dorothy Sut- 
ton, volunteer emergency driver of the ambulance donated by 
Mr. Joyce, and Mrs. Frederick Elijah, director of emergency 
Already, wounded, crippled and 


drivers of the Red Cross. 





(Courtesy Chicago Evening Post.) 
LUMBERMAN DONATES AMBULANCE FOR RETURNED- 
SOLDIER SERVICE 


sick soldiers are coming home from the war front in France, 
and it may not be long until war service ambulances of the 
Red Cross, removing the returned maimed soldiers from 
depots to different hospitals, will be a frequent sight on Chi- 
cago and other city streets. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORKERS’ FUND 
The list of subscribers to a fund for Industrial War 
Workers of the Y. M. C. A. collected at a mass meeting of 
southern pine manufacturers held under the auspices of 
the Southern Pine Association in “Memphis, Tenn., 
Thursday, April 4, 1918, is as follows: 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIll..............-+; $ 100 
Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. (two 
(EEE TESST Gi Sa aa PS at a a ee 300 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark........ccsccces 250 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. (two 
INNS) Gy ainicte'yiac.s'> 0.0.95 bidleisicnle Se.eows e''ee'sie-0is 2,000 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.......... 250 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex............. 100 
Bienville Lumber Co., Forest, Miss..............s00 100 
Bolinger, S. H., Lumber Co., Shreveport, La........ 500 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo...... 250 
— L. C., Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, 
eM erSECUNRROSGe DEA RACER ESO RGD SCE t 5900 0om aN ad 4s 100 
Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La................. 250 
Cady, W. M., Lumber Co., McNary, La.............. 250 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., Manning, Tex.......... 100 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. (six 
MIND no aol cosine we aceteier Pie cWiacasWisla-e\0ib.o He Ke MRED os 1,600 
Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss............. 200 
Clark, A; lus, Lumver Co., DAMAG, TEX. ......0<s0s0'% 006 500 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 500 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.............. 500 
Ferguson, W. T., Euimber Co,, St. Louis, Mo........ 250 
Fernwood Lumber Co., Fernwood, Miss............. 500 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Agency, Kansas City, Mo. 100 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, MisS................ 500 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La......... 500 
Gardiner, George S., Laurel, MisS.............+..20 500 
Gilmore-Puckett Lumber Co., Amory, Miss......... 100 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La........... 500 
UT: 0s. Nl, ERIOOROLL,. MUIBBs iio 0cssccvesbccovceecns 200 
Gulf Lumber Co., East St. Louis, Ill.............000+ 500 
Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex............ 250 
Hicks, George R., Kansas City, Mo............e.. 100 
Higgins, A. J., Lumber & Export Co., New Orleans 
ES OSICIOULAR YT UE ee OT EES CENA EM Ce ee 100 
Hines, Edward, Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. (two sub- 
MRPIIESEMISEIOS. cae ates out. lala'e, bs sisleloteis hiae Wis: wibio-s oe 4 ¢ O40 0-05 1,000 
Horse Shoe Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala............ 100 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La............... 500 
Joyce Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 500 
manna umber Co,, Holt, WA... 6.5 seccccceccodes'ees 100 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. (two sub- 
UNI ACREM Ds ea igia Siriaas asics Sr aie cei e suse sia e piactceinis.s 350 
me paaeer Co., Houston, Tex (two subscrip- 
UE ae eke oa pels bo a Pains 29.6 98% eo we 1608060 1g 016-0 sacoeie 750 
Kola Lumber Co., Kola, MisS...........csecceeeceecs 100 


Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss. (two subscriptions) 500 






Lathrop Lumber Co., eI NAIM, AlO,..20000000 00 100 
Lock-Moore CO, WUOATIOIEO, 2ID. oy g:0:0c s 0:cces's'e a sieee 500 
eo HIGGK, AZO OO BTION, Ta. 65 0:5.0ciceccesesevevies ses 250 
Lodwick Lumber Co., MHTEVEDOFE, TAQ... cccccsievec 100 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo, (five sub- 

EME LEPEAMED ops care oh aty 0.60544 4b 0 Sh aie Siasbca ie ebih's 496-056" 8050 1,750 
Luther & Moore Lumber Co., Ce, “TOR. oc cccccee'e 500 
Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co., Epley, Miss............ 500 
Manchester Saw Mill Co., Manchester, Ala.......... 100 
McCarroll Lumber Co., Holden, La..........-.-.... 100 
McLeod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.........0.+. 100 

issouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 

City, BIOs AUWO BUDSALIDUONE) 6 x.5.< sic cccccccccecses 1,000 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La............. 500 
pewman, J. J., Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Mi 500 

eavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Emad, La. 100 
MOC RUn Ns. TSATARENI, EIR... . «sh ss « o0's cee cece cneccs 500 
Pickering, W. R., Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

ACRRCSIBUDECTIDE ONE) 49 o.6.0<10c4 Getsic'r'so.0.0css0ceees. 500 
Richton Lumber Co., Richton, Miss..............00. 250 
Riley W. G., Lumber Co,, Ragley, La...........00- 250 
§ ttenhouse & Embree Co., Chicago, Ill............. 250 

anford, F. L., Zona, La. (two subscriptions)...... 150 











Smith, W. T., Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala........... $ 100 
Schryver, A. C., Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss...... 100 
St. Tammany Lumber Mfg. Co., Ramsay, La...... 100 
Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss........ hee 250 
Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala...... 250 
Weston, H., Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss. (two sub- 
PE, oc crcubéasvdiecateaeweseceentas.vecdes toes 250 
White, J. J., Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss........... 500 
Whited, i. T., SHREGVODOFG, ZIG . 6 o'0.0c csc ceesees eves 100 
ROR So cde ee oe ale dente’ Ckce ee ea Cone eeperer een $25,500 





LUMBER THIEVES GET BRIDEWELL SENTENCES 


When Judge Sullivan in the Criminal Court sentenced John 
Kavitski, a teamster, and Frank Fay, a peddler, to terms in 
the bridewell on Wednesday it is believed action was taken 
that will break up a game of lumber thieving in the Chicago 
lumber district that has been going on for a long while and 
becoming more frequent as lumber has advanced in price. On 
March 28 detectives from the Maxwell Street station thought 
it strange that the peddler, who is a Hebrew, should have 
lumber included in his list of wares for sale when passing 
thru alleys. He was questioned and after several evasive 
answers admitted that he bought it of a teamster who was 
delivering lumber from one of the local yards. The police 
notified the yards and H, T. Fall, manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co., identified the stolen lumber, and when the 
peddler was taken to the yard of the Red River Lumber Co. 
he identified Kavitski as the teamster who had sold it to him. 
The lumber he bought was 5/4 No. 1 California white pine 
shop and worth from $15 to $18. The driver had sold him 
324 feet for $5 and after leaving the yard of the Red River 
Lumber Co., to make a delivery, he transferred the lumber to 
the peddler’s wagon under the Laflin Street viaduct. John- 
son Bros., the teaming contractors, placed a complaint against 
the driver and Mr. Fall against the peddler and when ar- 
raigned in Judge Well’s court at Maxwell Street a few days 
ago both pleaded not guilty and asked for a jury trial. In the 
trial before Judge Sullivan on Wednesday they were found 
guilty, the driver being given a month in the bridewell and 
fined $25 and the peddler a fine of $50 and a day in the 
bridewell. 

Lumber yard managers in the lumber district have been 
complaining more about thefts of lumber recently as with 
lumber moving upward in price it has been more of a tempta- 
tion for the teamsters to dispose of part of their load on their 
deliveries. This is the first instance where prosecution was 
possible and it is believed that much has been accomplished 
to break up the practice. 





SOME FIGHTERS FOR WORLD DEMOCRACY 


Among the young Michigan lumbermen in service in France 
is Lieut. R. M. Weidman, 
secretary of the Weidman & 
Son Co., manufacturer of 
hardwood and hemlock lum- 
ber at Trout Creek, Mich. 
Young Weidman, who is a 
son of J. S. Weidman, presi- 
dent of the company and one 
of the best known lumbermen 
in the Wolverine State, is 
now in France as a member 
of the 10th Engineers (For- 
est). He has had practical 
lumber experience in both 
woods and at the n.ill and is 
exceptionally quuified to 
serve Uncle Sam abroad in 
the work that is mapped out 
for the forest engineers. 
There is also herewith pre- 
sented a group of Mississippi 
and Louisiana boys who as 
members of the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) are survivors 
of the Tuscania disaster. The boys were formerly engaged 
in southern lumber operations and volunteered to serve as 
lumberjacks abroad. 





LIEUT. R. M. WEIDMAN 













MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA LUMBERJACKS 
TUSCANIA SURVIVORS 


Left to right—Sitting: Hugh J. Stodghill, Rayville, La. ; 
Joseph H. Williams, Hornbeck, La.; John A. Johnson, Pol 
lock, La.; Leo Terzia, Monroe, La.; Sgt. Charles b. Barnett, 
Moss Point, Miss. 

Left to right—Kneeling: James R. Rains, Dyer, Tenn. ; 
Corp. Phil H. Carroll, Alexandria, La.; Gordon J. Mitchell, 
Grayson, La.; William M. Robin, Jeanerette, La.; Sgt. Mag- 
nus M. Mooday, Poplarville, Miss. 

Left to right—Standing: Alfred K. Morgan, Bogalusa, 
La.; Corp. Charles C. Vanlandingham, Lumberton, Miss. ; 
George J. Sears, Hammond, La.; Corp. Fensky C. Terzia, 
Monroe, La. 
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BIG SHIP YARDS FOR CHICAGO 


Chicago has taken Chairman BE. N. Hurley of the Federal 
Shipping Board at his word when he said that the city could 
have every opportunity to build ships that capitalists could 
devise. The first answer to the statement is given in the 
assurance by a company known as the Chicago Marine Cor- 
poration which plans to build on Lake Michigan at Chicago 
and suburban industrial centers forty-five steel ships a year. 
The company is capitalized at $2,000,000. The Foundation 
Co., which already owns seven shipyards and has ninety-three 
ships under construction, will furnish the engineers to work 
out the Chicago boat building plan. Ten ways will be built 


> 


and it is expected the first keel will be laid two months from 
the day the ground is broken. The construction of the ships 
will start at the earliest possible moment and 2,000 workers 
will be employed. 

The work is one of the first results of the survey of Chi- 
cago industrial advantages as presented at Washington by 
the Coéperative League of Building Trades and Industries. 
Chicago should become a great steel boat building center on 
account of being near to the biggest steel plants in the world 
located at South Chicago, Gary and indiana Harbor. It is 
also reported the Foundation Co. will build concrete ships on 
an extensive scale in Chi- 





cago should the trials of 
the concrete ships prove a 
success. 
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A YARD FACILITY 


Retail lumberyards han- 
ling lime as a siyleline build- 
ing material may be inter- 
ested in the facility depicted 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It represents a lime 
storage house and elevating 
contrivance in use at a yard 
in Chicago located on the 
northwest side. A pulley 
tracks a steel bar bolted to 
the frame work on top of the 
building. A container is 
hooked on and carried out 
over a loaded car on the track 
below. The container being 
filled is elevated by block and 
tackle, carried over the 
hatchway and dumped. The 
house holds more than a car 
and a half of lime. The lime 
is removed at an opening on 
the ground floor accessible to . 
the yard driveway. 














LIME STORAGE 


HOW MUCH HARDWOODS HAVE ADVANCED 


Outside of the immediate requirements for the Government 
there is little lumber left for civilian purposes, but that seems 
sufficient in view of the many restrictions, laid against other 
than strictly war operations, and the difficulties, in the way 
of embargoes and insufficient car supply, that are put before 
proposed shipments on domestic orders. F. R. Gadd, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
who returned to/Cincinnati, Ohio, from a 10-day tour of West 
Virginia and other eastern territory, in the interest of the 
membership campaign of the open competition plan, says he 
found every manufacturer busy, with producing conditions 
much better than they were a month ago, with transportation 
needs more fully supplied, but still inadequate, and the Gov- 
ernment ready to take practically all the lumber that can be 
produced, but some being manufactured in addition, which 
probably will prove to be all that is necessary, in view of the 
slowing down of furniture factories, and the very great reduc- 
tion of building activities. 

The March review of prices issued by ‘the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, when placed in 
comparison with that for December, shows marked advances 
on practically all the hardwoods, and on all grades, also, In 
the first quarter of this year, it is found, there has not been 
a net decline from the prices prevailing at the close of 1917, 
Taking 1l-inch stocks the net advances are as follows: 
Quartered white oak—FAS, 6-inch and up, $7; FAS, 8-inch 
and up (airplane stock), $58; selects, $2; No. 1 common and 
selects, $10; No. 1 common, $13; No. 2 common, $7; sound 
wormy, $8. Quartered red oak—FAS, $10; selects, $1; No, 1 
common and selects, $1; No. 1 common, $2; No. 2 common, 
$8. Plain white and red oak-—FAS, $4; selects, $5; No. 1 
common and selects, $3; No. 1 common, $2; No. 2 common, 
$2; No. 3 common, $3; No. 4 common, $1; sound wormy, $3. 
Poplar—Panel and wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, $4; 24- to 
27-inch, $4; 28-inch and up, $4; box boards, 13- to 17-inch, 
$15; 9- to 12-inch, $5; FAS, 7- to 17-inch, $3; saps and 
selects, $6; No. 1 common and selects, $4, and No, 1 common, 
$4. Basswood-—FAS, $4; No. 2 common, $2; No. 3 common, 
$1. Chestnut—FAS, $3; No. 1 common, $4; No. 3 common, 
$3; sound wormy, $38. Ash—FAS, $15; No. 1 common, $6; 
No. 2 common, $2; No. 3 common, $4. On 83-inch FAS the 
net advance is $33 and on 4-inch $35, with $25 on 4-inch 
No. 1 common. Cottonwood—Box boards, 13- to 17-inch, 
$5; 9- to 12-inch, $7; FAS, 13-inch and up, $3; 6- to 12-inch, 
$3, and 6-inch and up, $4; No. 1 common, $2; No, 2 com- 
mon, $2. Gum—Quartered red: FAS, $2; No. 1 common, 
$1; FAS sap no defect, $4; No. 1 common sap no defect, 
$1; plain red; FAS, $1; No. 1 common, $1; No. 2 common, 
$3; box boards, 13- to 17-inch, $7; 9- to 12-inch, $6; FAS 
sap, 13- and up, $1; 6- to 12-inch, $2; 6-inch and up, $4; 
No. 1 commor sap, $2; No. 2 common sap, $3, and No. 3 
common sap, $1. 

These are the only hardwoods that it is possible to make 
similar comparisons on, as they are the only ones which the 
association has been issuing official figures for during the 
three months’ period. 

Furniture manufacturers have been somewhat disturbed 
by a report that the administration would bar the manu- 
facture of veneers and the use of veneers in the manufacture 
of furniture, but information from Washington is that the 
restriction applies only to the conversion into veneers of 
straight walnut suitable for making propellers, so as to 
conserve such stocks for the needs of the aviation service. 
As most walnut veneers are made from curly or figured wood, 
very little of which {s suitable for propellers, manufacturers 
here do not expect much interference with the veneer in- 
dustry. ’ 










PAPO 


GOVERNOR SETS FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
SACRAMENTO, CaL., April 8.—Gov. William D. Stephens 
of California has issued a proclamation calling upon all 
the people of the State and all tourists to exercise special 
care to prevent forest fires this summer. This is in line 
with and supplementary to the campaign being carried 
on by the State board of forestry. The proclamation 
also fixes April 18 as fire prevention day and all persons 
and firms are urged to make a special effort to eliminate 

on that date conditions that may be termed fire risks. 





HYMENEAL 


McCARTHY-SCHMID.—Announcement is made by Mrs. 
Titus Bernard Schmid of the marriage of her daughter, 
Pearl Louise, to Carleton McCarthy on Wednesday, April 
3, at Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. McCarthy is connected with 
the Standard Lumber Yard Co., of Dubuque. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carleton McCarthy will be at home after June 1 at 
545 West Third Street. 
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Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 
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Western Red Cedar 


‘We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Warrior Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has increased its capital from $2,000 to 
$50,000. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—J. H. Embry has moved his 
planing mill here from Winthrop and has also purchased 
several sawmills near here from the De Queen Lumber 
Co. The new company will be known as the Red River 
Lumber Co. 

Bradley—The Warren Stave Co. has increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Forrest City—Vaccaro-Grobmyer Co. has increased its 
capital to $50,000. 

Leslie—The North Arkansas Tie & Timber Co. has sur- 
rendered its charter. 

Marvell—Arkansas Hickory Co. has increased its capital 
from $5,000 to $20,000. 

Pine Bluff—Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. has increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Rafael—Jensen & Schlosser Lum- 
ber & Mill Co. has taken over the Hansen & Hansen Lum- 
ber Co. here. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—The Knight-Rush Lumber Co. is 
now the Knight-Foster Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Granby—Leslie Korper, a member of 
the Capitol City Lumber Co., of Hartford, has purchased 
the F. B. Lockwood Co. 

ILLINOIS. Alma—Alma Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by C. A. Glore Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Centralia. 

Benton—Henry G. Davis & Son have sold out to the 
Stottlar-Herrin Lumber Co. 

: Kasbeer—Riley General Store is successor to Riley & 
toss. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Hill-Standard Manufacturing Co. 
is successor to the Hazelwood Lumber Co. 

Shelbyville—The J. D. Parris Lumber Co. is successor 
to S. P. Stroup Lumber Co. 

South Bend—The Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has just extended the period of its corporated existence 
for thirty years. 

IOWA. Buchanan—The Home Lumber Co., of North 
English, has taken over the yard and elevator of the 
King-Wilder Grain Co. here. 

Swisher—E. J. Wood’s yard and elevator here have been 
taken over by the Home Lumber Co., of North English. 

KANSAS. Russell Springs—J. P. Dunn Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Logan County Lumber Co. with 
headquarters with the Aitken Lumber Co., Great Bend. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Higgins Lumber Co. has 
raised its capital stock from $500 to $10,000, 

LOUISIANA. Krotz Springs—Soniat & Deblieux (Inc.) 
has removed to Opelousas. 

New Orleans—The Opdenweyer-George Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Ville Platte—G. J. Deville is now the Deville Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). 

MAINE. Bethel—Fritz J. Tyler has sold out his carriage 
making business and has fitted up his shops for the mak- 
ing of corn packing cases. 

MICHIGAN. Washington—C. J. Burrough is selling out 
to Keeler Bros. 

MINNESOTA. Breckenridge—The general office of the 
Nortz Lumber Co. has been moved to Minneapolis. 

Isanti—Western Lumber Co. has solid out to the Rum 
River Lumber Co., of Anoka. 

Mound, Spring Park—The Glass-English Lumber Co. 
has bought the yards from the Lyman-English Lumber 
Co. at the above places. 

MISSOURI. Eugene—A. A. Stigall is successor to J. L. 
Blackburn & Son. 

St. Louis—Henry Evers Manufacturing Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $40,000. 

St. Joseph—The King Hill Lumber & Supply Co. is 
not a retail lumber concern but is a home building com- 
pany. 

Union—W. H. Powell Lumber Co. is out of business. 

NEBRASKA. Lodgepole—The Lodgepole Lumber & 
Grain Co. has bought out E. Fenske. 

’arks—Burt Trading Co. .has been succeeded by the 
Parks Equity Exchange. 

Wisner—Emley & Trow have been succeeded by Syl- 
vester Emley. 

' apt | JERSEY. Belleville—Theodore Jerolaman is clos- 
ng out. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Battleview, Powers Lake—Irelands 
Lumber Yard has been succeeded by the Bovey Shute 
Lumber Co. with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Halliday—Marshall-Malais Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Mandan Mercantile Co. 

OHIO. Akron—The Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co. has 
purchased the stock, mill and machinery of the Clements 
& Allen lumber yards here. A planing mill will be in- 
stalled. 

_ Canal Fulton—The Fulton Pit Car & Manufacturing Co. 
is now the Fulton-Kenova Mine Car Co. 

Lowell—Lowell Planing Mill Co. has increased its capi- 
tal to $50,000. 

Troy—George H. Worch, of Versailles, and J. C. Blotner, 
of Osborn, doing business as the Osborn Lumber Co., 
Osborn, have discontinued their business at Osborn and 
have purchased the yard from R. W. Crowfoot here, which 
will be known as the Troy Lumber Co. 


: OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Landers Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mo., has bought out the C. E. Matthews Lum- 
ber Co. here. 

Milburn—C. A. Snodgrass is selling out to Carey Lom- 
bard Young & Co. (Inc.), of Norman. 

Picher—Walker Hines Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Walker Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Nyssa—The Citizens’ Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by H. E. West. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Bloomfield—The Perry County 
Bending Works has been sold to Hoffman & McCiure, who 
will enlarge the business. 

Perkiosmenville—E. S. Brey & Co. are out of business. 

Perkiosmenville—S. K. Slonecker is out of business, 

: TEXAS. Bishop—Harris Lumber Co. is out of business 
here. 

Chillicothe—Bradford Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Humble—Texas Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Iowa Park—lIowa Park Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Paducah—Drummond-Crump Lumber Co. has i as 
its capital to $25,000. ethan 

Trenton—Thomas & Southerland have been succ 
by L. F. Southerland & Co. vanes 

VIRGINIA. Bassett—The Bassett Furniture Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $30,000 to $500,000. 

Norfolk—The Bay Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Norfolk—Emich Box & Lumber Co. has purchased the 
John Cuthrell Box Co. plant, which adjoins its plant here. 

WASHINGTON. Harrington—Harrington Lumber 
has increased its capital to $50,000. sige 


Knappton—Knappton Mills & Lumber Co. h 
its capital to $240,000. - sees saae 


WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—The Kenova Mine Car Co, 
is now the Fulton-Kenova Mine Car Co. 

WISCONSIN. Highland—The Highland Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co. with 
headquarters at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Rewey—A. M. Thompson, of Manlius, Ill., has purchased 
the lumber and coal business of the Eastman Lumber Co, 
here. 

Springbrook—The Springbrook Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $2,500 to $20,000. 


WYOMING. Glendo—J. T. Moran is out of the lumber 


business. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ALBERTA. Grande Prairie—The Beaver Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) has sold out to the Frontier Lumber Co. 
QUEBEC. Montreal—St. Lawrence Lumber Co. has 
dissolved and gone into voluntary liquidation. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Hurtsboro—Young Johns Lumber Co. has 
incorporated, 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Pacific Wirebound 
Box Co. has incorporated with a capital of $450,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Elk Creek Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated to acquire timber tracts and to extract and refine 
turpentine therefrom with an authorized capital of $2,000,- 
000; C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, F. A. Armstrong. 

Wilmington—Siwel Lumber Co., has incorporated with 
a capital stock of $500,600. 

Wilmington—Duncan Lumber Co., incorporated with a 
capital of $200,000; C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Claney, F. A. 
Armstrong. 

Wilmington—Siwel Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
deal in and with timber and timber products with a capital 
of $3,000; C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, F. A. Armstrong. 

FLORIDA. Kissimee—Atlantic Coast Lumber Co. will 
incorporate. 

Tarpon Springs—Application has been made for incor- 
poration with a capital stock of $200,000 by the E. Macra- 
naris Ship Building Corporation. 

GEORGIA. Savanah—Daniel Siding Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with authorized capital of $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—The Springfield Silo Co. incor- 
porated with capital of $25,000; W. C. Holmes, F. T. Tom- 
lins, J. C. Weatherword. 

KANSAS. Junction City—Junction City Lumber Co. 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Centertown—The Rough River Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $2,500 by 
Ww. C. Knott, P. O. McKinney and Brent Altsheler. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—The Liberty Fuel & Supply Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Sweetwater Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of $200,000. 

NEBRASKA. Cornlea—The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber 
Co. recently incorporated with a capital of $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Long Branch—Paulson Rice Co., in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $60,000. 

Newark—New Jersey Wood Products Co. incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. 

Newark—Telfair Pecan Co. (lumber products), incor- 
porated with a capital of $125,000; E. A. Bush, E. Tiffany, 
Charles G. Titsworth. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Hope Falls Timber Corporation 
has incorporated with a capital of $250,000. 

Glens Falls—J. E. Gifford Co.; capital, $12,000; incor- 
porators, J. Erwin Gifford, Jay Gifford and Asa J. Doty. 

Carthage—Pulp Wood Supply Corporation, incorporated 
with a capital of $5,000; A. B. Carter, J. N. McDonald 
and Alex P. McKennon. 

New York City—Woodridge Lumber Co. (Inc.) has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $5,000; M. Rappo, 
Harry Canter, Louis Sutz. 

New York City—The Graham Log & Lumber Co. re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $200,000; A. Ober- 
stein, A. W. Stump, and H. I. Lurie. 

New York City—Metropolitan Coéperative Co. has incor- 
porated to do a general cooperage business with a capital 
of $5,000; I. Liebowitz, Rebecc Weintraub and Max 
Schachter. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bryson City—American Novelty 
Co.; capital, $25,000; R. G. Coffey, J. L. McClure, W. W. 
Jenkins. 

Charlotte—O. K. Furniture Co., incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $10,000 by A. M. Akin, G. T. Lee and others. 

OHIO. West Liberty—West Liberty Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000; Peter Kuntz, jr., 
Martin Kuntz, J. A. Payne, Joseph Murphy and E. R. 
Albaugh. 

OKLAHOMA. Carmen—Greever-Putnam Lumber Co. 
has any incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$21,000. 

Quapaw—Missouri Lumber Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000; P. S. Grant, C. H. Frederick, E. L. 
Sanks. 

OREGON. Portland—Liberty Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

Portland—Tip Top Lumber Co. recently incorporated; 
capital $5,000. 

Yam Hill—Hanna-Mathews Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated; capital $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Brodheadsville—Curtin Stave & 
Lumber Co. has incorporated with a capital of $12,000; 
Charles H. Tidd. 

Greenville—Greenville Lumber & Supply Co., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $33,000; Robert E. Dorwart. 

Somerset—Buckeye Lumber & Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $25,000; B. R. 
Polhemus, Westfield, N. J. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Carolina Woodshop 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by J. C. 
Byrd and Hal M. Pratt. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Corsica—Corsica Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated by V. P. Carlson, A. C. Anderson and 
George W. Schmitt with a capital of $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Arkansas Ash Co. has incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000; W. H. Shippen, E. 8S. 
Shippen, H. E. Humphreys and others. 

WASHINGTON. Blewitt—Peshastin Mill Co. has incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000. 

Seattle—Oil City Lumber Co. incorporated with author- 
ized capital of $10,000. 

Seattle—Marysville Logging Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $40,000 by O. P. Dix, N. L. Upper and 
S. A. Regan. 

Sumner—Barron-Livesley Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000; J. B. Barron and George D. 
Livesley. 

Tacoma—Henry Hewitt, jr., J. M. Edward and A. P. 
Gilles have incorporated the Hewitt Drydock & Ship- 
building Co. The capital stock is $500,000. 

Tacoma—The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation recently. The capital 
stock is $150,000 and the incorporators are John Buffelen 
and F. C, Neal. 

Yakima—Yakima Sash & Box Factory has incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000; R. A. Wise, Henry Ellison and 
Henry King. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—A charter has been is- 
sued to the Citizens’ Investment Co. to deal in real estate 
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imber and prospect for coal, oil and gas; capital 
am 000; w. J. Wheatland, S. N. Anderson, W. E. Brooks 
and others. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Dawley Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated by E. C. Dawley, R. E. Puchner and A. L. 
Kreutzer with a capital of $50,000. ; 

Wilson—G. W. La Pointe Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $30,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Selma—Selma Cooperage Co. was recently 
organized. 

Selma—Lone Pine Lumber Co., has recently organized 
with three concentration yards from which it will handle 
the output of eight mills. 

ILLINOIS. Hudson—W. D. Alexander & Co. have started 
in the retail lumber business here, with headquarters 
at Normal. ? 

MAINE. Bangor—Breiver Lumber Co. has started in 
business here. : 

MISSISSIPPI. McLain—The J. W. McWilliams Lumber 
Co., which operates a wholesale lumber office in Mobile, 
Ala., and Z. W. Wells, of Poplarville, Miss., have formed 
a company to engage in the sawmill business. They re- 
cently purchased a tract of Blodgett timber east of McLain 
on the branch road of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road and bought the Ikeler mill at Moselle, Miss., and 
will move it to their timber. 

MONTANA. Wolf Point—The Home Lumber Co. has 
begun the lumber business here. 

NEBRASKA. Bradshaw—The Farmers Union Codépera- 
tive Association is opening a yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—Kendrick & Eason Lumber Co, 
is opening a yard here. : 

Mounds—Minnetonka Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, began the retail lumber business here 
recently. 

OREGON. Nyssa—Gem State Lumber Co. has started 
in the lumber business, with purchasing department at 
Pocatello, Ida. 

WASHINGTON. Edison—Clear Lake Lumber Co., of 
Clear Lake, has started a lumber business here, 

Wenatchee—The Eagle Rock Box & Lumber Co. has 
recently organized. The company has purchased a saw- 
mill which will be moved to Birch Mountain. Sheds and 
company houses will be built. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The Schmitt Lumber Co., of 
Two Rivers, is opening a retail yard here. An office build- 
ing and warehouse are now under construction. 

Marinette—The Below Lumber Co., of Stanley, has de- 
cided to establish offices here to do a general lumber 
brokerage business. A suite has been leased in the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank Building. 

Mosinee—The Builders Lumber & Supply Co., of Wau- 
sau, has started in the lumber business here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Murnan Shipbuilding Co .will 
enlarge its plant. It has purchased a tract 125x2,640 feet 
and will establish a sawmill of 50,000 feet capacity. 

INDIANA. Vincennes—Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co. is 
erecting a substantial lumber and cement shed, as well 
as a garage. 

IOWA. Bellevue—The L. Bittner Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing a new addition to its lumber sheds. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Tug River Co. has _ pur- 
chased several thousand acres of hardwood timber land 
on Johns Creek and Blackberry River. It will build a 
tram railway and a band mill with a daily capacity of 
80,000 feet of lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Preston Lumber Co. has 
torn down its old business and a 100x80-foot brick struc- 
ture is being erected. : 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Zenith Box & Lumber Co. 
is going to put a foundation under its factory building 
at a cost of $4,000. 

Florence—H. W. Ross Lumber Co. has begun the build- 
ing of its new lumber sheds which are to be 100x20 feet, 
with a 24-foot driveway. It plans to build a large modern 
Office building. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lux—The Bouie Manufacturing Co., of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., is building a small mill near here and 
will use that place for its loading point. 

Vicksburg—Acme Veneer Co. has purchased a lumber 
plant and will improve it, equipping it to manufacture 
gum veneer, 

NEBRASKA. Lodgepole—S. A. Foster Lumber Co. 
has bought the stock of Persinger & Jewett and is erect- 
ing new buildings. 

VIRGINIA. Graham—Graham Lumber Co. will install 
circular mill of 10,000 feet daily capacity. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Morgan Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. will rebuild two drykilns recently burned at 
a loss of $25,000. 

Charleston—Yellow Pine Lumber Co. will rebuild plant 
recently burned at a loss of irom $10,000 to $12,000. 

WISCONSIN. Hubbelton—G. H. Weber will erect a 
large lumber and coal warehouse here. 


CASUALTIES 


MAINE. Guilford—The sawmill of Seldon D. Rice was 
completely destroyed by fire recently, with an estimated 
loss of $5,000 and an insurance of $1,500. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Natick—Fire recently damaged 
the yard of the Union Lumber Co. to the extent of $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Croghan—The hardwood flooring plant of 
Farney & Eberson was completely destroyed by fire April 
¢. The loss is estimated at $18,000; insurance of $6,000. 
OHIO. Toledo—The lumber yard of the Acorn Supply 
Co. was destroyed by fire, estimated loss being $15,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
QUEBEC. Rawdon—The Miner Lumber Co. (Ltd.) lost 


its big mills here recently by fire that did $50,000 damage. 
The head office of the company is in Montreal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(Continued from Page 65.) 


drives them out in the fall. The West Side Lumber Co., 
which operates white and sugar pine mills at Tuolumne and 
cuts its big timber three miles east of that town, is ready to 
start operations and a large number of workmen will be re- 
cruited in Stockton and other cities. 

The new wholesale lumber firm MacDonald & Harrington, 
— recently opened offices in the Marvin Building, 24 Cali- 
ay Street, this city, is getting its share of what business 
here is in this market. Both members of the firm were for- 
red connected with the operations of the Coos Bay Lumber 
-0., With plant at Marshfield, Ore. They have excellent mill 
Panections, with several concerns operating on Coos Bay, in 
Portland and in other parts of Oregon. They will also 
_ the principal varieties of lumber produced in Cali- 
Prd the administration of its new president, C. E. Hud- 
of . of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Douglas Fir Club, 
th an irancisco, shows indications of at least keeping up 

€ pace set by the retiring president, L. H. Pierson, of Pope 

R. O. Wilson, of the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., is 
e president. Frank A. Paramino, of the Oliver J. 
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Olson Lumber Co., who was secretary during the last year, 
will continue in that position for the ensuing year. 

Two carloads of machinery for the new sugar and white 
pine sawmill that is to be erected at Susanville, Lassen 
County, have arrived at that place and have been stored at 
the site secured for the plant in the Lassen townsite. A mill, 
located in the State of Washington, was purchased and dis- 
mantled and the remainder of the machinery, consisting of 
twenty carloads, is being shipped to Susanville. Surveys 
have been made for spur tracks from the railroad to the mill 
site. C. E. Cotton, one of the members of the corporation, 
which will build the mill, and D. E. Minch, chief millwright 
of the company, recently arrived in Susanville and went over 
the site and decided upon the locations for the different 
buildings and for the log pond. Messrs. Cotton and Kelly 
will have charge of the logging operations in the mountains. 
They have already looked over the timber and made tentative 
plans for the season’s work. They plan to cut 25,000,000 feet 
of lumber during the coming season. 

Advices from Placerville are that officials of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., which purchased the holdings of the 
Danaher company and of the C. A. Smith interests, state that 
the force of men engaged in lumbering operations will be 
largely increased during the coming season. Last year 450 
men were employed. Instead of operating only one logging 
camp, the company plans to establish camps at Jackson 
Springs and Butcher Corral. 

A, A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., has returned to his headquarters in 
San Francisco after having spent two weeks in Washington 
and Oregon studying the peculiar conditions now affecting 
the export mills. It is understood that present conditions 
with ships very scarce and high and a large percentage of the 
cut going into ship timbers and other material requisitioned 
by the Government, the exporting of commercial lumber will 
not be pushed as actively as it was last year. 

George FE. Billings, well known lumber shipping man of 
this city, who recently gave his services as a ‘‘dollar a year 
man” to the United States Shipping Board, has left for Wash- 
ington, with his secretary, George Tibbitts, to consult with 
the shipping board as to his future duties here. 


NEW YORK 


April 9.—Demand for lumber comes largely from Gov- 
ernment sources and there is little in the situation to indicate 
that there will be any material improvement in commercial 
business until more direct results are felt from the Govern- 
ment’s housing program. This section is badly in need of 
dwellings to house industrial workers, and while in many 
respects this business would be considered as coming from 
the Government, still circumstances are such that the large 
retail lumber yards must figure on the program to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Stocks are reported scarce and wholesalers find more diffi- 
culty in getting satisfactory mill connections than they do 
in obtaining business after the shipping connection is closed. 
Transportation problems continue important, but there is a 
feeling that permits have been more liberally obtained since 
April 1. Many orders, however, are still considerably in 
arrears and while some. of these shipments are gradually 
coming forward, it is difficult to estimate how many mil- 
lions of feet of orders are held by shippers owing to inade- 
quate transportation facilities, i 

Millwork and piano factories in this section have been 
studying conditions in their line as fully as possible in order 
to ascertain how they can more definitely fit in the Govern- 
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ment’s program and when this is adjusted there will develop 
a more active demand for lumber, especially hardwoods. The 
agreement reached in Washington whereby the piano output 
is to be reduced at least 80 percent is taken to mean that 
these plants will be used for construction of airplane parts. 
Millwork factories have been endeavoring to get in touch 
with ship building companies for the purpose of offering their 
facilities for the manufacture of doors, interior trim etc., 
which will be required for the ships. Representations of 
this kind should materially assist in increasing the tonnage 
output, because they will enable shipping plants to use their 
men for more important constructive work. 

In real estate circles it is reported that there are strong 
rumors that some of the largest single building operations 
are yet to be announced to the public, and the building con- 
tractors and material dealers and manufacturers are looking 
forward to business from this source as the principal means 
of keeping their organizations intact for the remainder of the 
war. Altho the work at the cantonments and other train- 
ing stations is generally all completed, there is great activity 
in the work under way at the supply bases and hospitals. 
Various parts of the country are affected by this work, but 
the Atlantic seaboard and particularly the territory in close 
proximity to New York undoubtedly embody a large propor- 
tion of the activity. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 9.—-The car situation has shown great improvement 
in this section during the last week and lumber dealers are 
experiencing little difficulty in moving their product, espe- 
cially Government orders. Embargoes are being lifted at a 
rapid rate, and a considerable amount of commercial busi- 
ness is being handled. Last week 200 cars of lumber were 
shipped by dealers in the Tuscaloosa district, this being 
the largest number compared with any previous week in 
several months. Indications are that the situation will con- 
tinue to improve, and the dealers are hopeful that the embar- 
goes and car shortages with which they have had to con- 
tend so long will soon be a thing of the past. 

The petition of the West Alabama Pine Association to 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo for relief from the 
shortage of shipping facilities has apparently brought re- 
sults, and it is announced that the'relief asked will be 
granted at once. Lumbermen composing the Alabama-Mis- 
sissippi bureau have been without cars to move their orders 
for months, and a committee finally took the matter up with 
Washington. It is learned that 300 cars are to be turned 


over to the Mobile & Ohio Railroad at once for distribution 
in this territory. A meeting of the bureau was held in Tus- 
caloosa yesterday, at which lumbermen were urged to fill 
Government orders as rapidly as possible, it being pointed 
out that while car shortage was the greatest hindrance to the 
handling of the orders, this condition would be remedied to 
some extent at once. 


PACIFIC COAST | 








Speaking of 
Durability 
How’s This? 


In 1885, the Valley Lumber Co., 
of Hillsboro, N. D., commenced 
selling *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
and they state that many of the 
roofs laid at that time are still in 
use and the shingles in good 
condition. 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


are two items that you should 
have good stocks of because they 
offer builders wood that defies 
the elements. Get our prices 
today. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, 
WASH. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 


ee 


Less E:rcaa Shipments 


REDWOOD 


From our Chicago warehouse we can supply you 
with any quantity of Redwood Lumber. Remember 
you always buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ( ****,°f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 








The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 











Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 








































WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen while adding 
prestige to the house, Ask for 
tab of specimens an 
observe their 
smooth 
edges an 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 












TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
€.K.HARRIG 














FIGHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., 


HOTELS 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





“fp “il (ile qq 14 | ma 

Zeuby 3220407: 
a te BEE) BRPERE HI 
4 at i aq] 1a Yu) 1a 
TTT | SS SES PREP! 


"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 


ladies traveling unattended. Rates trom $2.00 per day.. 






























Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


RATES: , Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 
Two persons Pet day 
Room with detachea path‘... » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


& sad Two connecting rooms 
4 with bath, Per day. 
—= — 2 persons, $5 to $8 


(BAS: 
otel [a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


One person 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


More and more the local lumber trade constitutes itself 
into a war market. The demand for lumber is beyond 
the supply of cars to move it, but almost entirely it is 
for lumber that is being used directly or indirectly for 
making some kind of war supply or in making boxes and 
crating for holding supplies. hon the 100,000 freight 
car order, which is assured, takes the role of war business, 
because the Government in authorizing the purchasing 
committees of the railroads to place the order for the 
lumber will give the shipments the same priority as with 
timbers or other lumber used for war purposes. Now 
that the prices have been fixed for car material whole- 
salers who have specialized in car material business will 
be cut out of the new demand, as the orders will be placed 
directly with the manufacturers. Hardwood distributers 
now expect the vehicle people to go ahead with placing 
orders for thick stock at prices defined by Acting Quar- 
termaster General Goethals, and tho few local distribu- 
ters will get in on the business the requirement of vehicle 
stock for trucks and escort wagons will have a far reach- 
ing effect on other phases of the hardwood market. 
Southern pine in some items advanced again in the last 
few days. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 6 











Lumber Shingles 

REREOS Grea putes oe ties o's aia sce ele eae 67,762,000 7,275,000 

[EE Wiwkn ssa ask Wa Saw ee wholes s 79,464,000 11,436,000 

POLRORGE os ssc sbeReewee ss 11,702,000 4,161,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 6 

Lumber Shingles 

PUREED east in a Welcloiw case sabia 6 ee 585,958,000 63,203,000 

SEM ctaia x's 5 a isiels Won wine py ca 796,763,000 92,979,000 

SROOOED Fo. oe eek cs Sie eee 210,805,000 29,776,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 6 

Lumber Shingles 

UM DG Grau vals eas ta Se Waa ca Koh cd eee 28,394,000 5,944,000 

ie a ihc rigs. rei a'e i ace pine een 31,220,000 6,764,000 

SPRCUNNR SC Aico hrs wig's stein e 2,826,000 820,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO APRIL 6 

Lumber Shingles 

DS Sane tees Seen rena ae: 284,442,000 40,582,000 

SEE Bias ints wis Varn eicn & Wie winaiee wet es 301,229,000 48,975,000 

Se OU nea ES 16,787,000 8,393,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 10, 1918, were: 


Class Number Value 
SS OOD 6 6. ood vin Gian so ws sso o.e 4 $ 2,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 34 83,100 

5,000 and under 10,000.......... 12 75,800 

10,000 and under 25,000.......... 10 151,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.......... 2 55,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 2 145,000 
Over $100,000, 3-story school building 
—Board of Education, Tribune 
UEISEINIE 1s esi ae icles % ey 916 ee ee 1 150,000 
URNS Obs a Kae usa sp wes ea a6 ae 65 $ 652,600 
Average valuation for week........ ate 10,193 
DOCRIS. DTGVIOUS: WOK. «2.000000 500% 64 409,050 
Average valuation previous week.... ee 6,391 
Totals corresponding week 1917..... 151 2,477,890 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 10, 1918...... 461 9,205,816 
Totals corresponding period 1916.... 2,516 32,054,050 
Totals corresponding period 1915.... 2,075 20,049,562 
Totals corresponding period 1914.... 2,088 22,706,600 
Totals corresponding period 1918.... 2,128 26,141,445 
Totals corresponding period 1912.... 1,589 15,316,340 
Totals corresponding period 1911.... 2,84¢ 29,395,880 
Totals corresponding period 1910.... 2,868 26,263,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909.... 1,873 25,428,100 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 2,476 13,235,850 
Totals corresponding period 1907.... 2,339 17,100,900 


NORTHERN PINE 
Chicago, April 10.—Trade keeps up actively, with a good 
demand for almost everything in pine and norway. The 
car situation is not equal to handling the demand, but the 
last few days have shown some improvement in that re- 
spect. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 8.—Mills are getting about all 
the business they stand a chance to handle at prices that 
are marked in advance over last fall. Low grade stock is 
especially strong and there is very little left that box 
makers can touch. There is once again some movement 
on factory orders to Chicago and points farther east, and 
orders long undelivered are gradually being taken care of. 
Country yard trade shows some improvement, but car 
supply is light and mills are all far behind on filling orders. 


New York, April 9.—The market is strong, especially in 
low and box grades. Prices are well maintained in every 
instance and the demand is active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The white pine market is strong, 
especially in the lower grades, in which stocks are getting 
to be considerably depleted. Not much is being done in 
regular building grades and something of a lull has devel- 
oped in uppers, but prices are continually strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 8.—Mills and yards are 
operating more extensively than for several weeks because 
it has become possible to make shipments with better dis- 
patch than heretofore. Dealers are far behind in filling 
orders and no opportunity is lost to rush operations when 
cars are available. Embargoes are being imposed and 
raised regularly but on the whole they have been more 
released than previously during the last week. The better 
grades as well as poorer items are more depleted than at 
any other time since the close of navigation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9.—Small sales of white pine con- 
tinue as the chief factors. There is always a fairly good 
demand for such available stocks as appear to be offered, 
but the shipments from mills are extremely slow in arriving 
in this territory and difficulties encountered in the north- 
western territory in securing labor are on the increase. 
Prices are not governed much by uniform lists at this time. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, April 9.—Prices are right at the top and or- 
ders are good. The feetage may not be as large as in 








some former years, but in dollars and cents the aggre- 
gate is large and more business is offered than can be 
taken care of with available supplies. Business continues 
almost entirely for Government purposes and with qa 
prospect of special housing contracts being placed in the 
next few months, spruce distributers see decided pros- 
pects of even further substantial advances in prices, 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—War orders control the market, 
Retailers are replenishing their stocks, but very slowly, 
Frames are moving slowly and general dimension stuff is 
marked by the absence of the larger orders. Building is 
very sluggish and does not promise a spring revival. Wide 
range in price quotations features the random market in 
spruce. Scantling with a good proportion of lengths is 
actually quoted in one place at $34 and in another at $37 
and both believe they are quoting a firm price. The board 
market-—-northern stuff—shows a sadly depleted stock and 
the few that have boards to offer entertain very high price 
conceptions; $36 for random spruce covering boards seems 
to be passing by and the tendency is to add to the price, 
It seems just at this writing that $37 is about the base of 
the price scale. Matched spruce boards are going at $40 
and there are people that will not shade $41 or $42. The 
clapboard market is both quiet and firm, the demand being 
very slack. Prices on spruce railroad shipments are gen- 
erally about as follow: Frames, 8-inch and under, $45; 
10-inch, $53; 12-inch, $55; random, 2x3 and 2x4, $34 to $36; 
2x6 and 2x7, $34.50 to $36; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $44 to $46; 
spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, $36 to $37; and 
matched spruce boards at about $40 to $42. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9.—Spruce trade is moving quietly. 
There is a willingness to buy, but the stocks that are 
offered are small, broken and varied in nature. 


WHITE CEDAR 
Chicago, April 10.—There is a good demand for white 
cedar products, with the supply far short. Tho the post 
business is best, the pole demand looks better than it did, 
Demand for shingles has been active the last few days. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 8.—Producers report that their 
old stocks of cedar posts are practically sold out, but they 
are unable to make anything like a good start at shipping 
them, and the car situation in northern Minnesota does 
not seem to be improving at all. Retail yards badly need 
posts for their spring trade. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 10.—A lively demand for all kinds of 
hardwoods is evident, tho the situation appears to be that 
some dealers are very busy while others handle only nor- 
mal trade, if that. The activity mostly is with hardwoods 
that go into war supply uses. Now that the matter of 
price relative to thick stock for trucks and escort wagons 
has apparently been determined by the decision of Acting 
Quartermaster General Goethals it is likely that heavy 
buying will not proceed on such a basis. The demand for 
low grade hardwoods, both northern and southern, keeps 
up and more money is now asked for No. 3 northern stocks 
than in March. The box manufacturers keep busy, which 
means a continued good demand for low grade. Some dis- 
tributers report that the furniture people are buying more 
actively than they did. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 8.—Wholesale dealers here for 
some time have been getting more business from other 
cities than at home, but the twin city trade is now show- 
ing more activity. The call for hardwood for interior fin- 
ish is a factor once more, and the furniture trade is taking 
some hardwood again. Dealers generally are sold far 
ahead of their ability to ship, and some of them find their 
stocks so depleted that it is a question of a short time 
when they will have to turn down orders entirely. Prices 
on all northern stocks are much firmer. 


Baltimore, Md., April 8.—Reports about the state of the 
hardwood trade are decidedly contradictory. Some dealers 
state that the inquiry has eased off very much, and that 
the movement has been reduced to small proportions, 
while others declare they are getting a large number of 
orders and that they are doing perhaps the biggest busi- 
ness in their experience. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—Demand for all hardwoods 
continues active, even contracting builders taking more 
interest. It is becoming more and more evident that manu- 
facturers and distributers will have all the business they 
can attend to this spring and summer and that prices will 
be even higher. There are several more advances in the 
oak averages this week, the one of $40 on quartered white 
oak airplane stock holding at $165 Cincinnati and $160 
Cairo. ‘Thicknesses above 1-inch in No. 2 common quar- 
tered white oak are up $2 at $39 for 1%4-inch and $41 for 
2-inch. All other prices for quartered white and red oak 
are firm. Practically all changes on plain oak are upward. 
White FAS 2-inch is up $2 to $78, and 3-inch $2 to $90; 
No. 1 common and selects, 1-inch $1 to $46, 2-inch $3 to 
$55; No. 1 common, 2-inch $3 to $53; No. 3 common 2-inch 
$1 to $39. The only declines are $4 to $67 in 4-inch No. 1 
common and selects and $3 to $65 in No. 1 common. In 
plain red oak all changes are upward—No. 1 common and 
selects $1 to $46 and 2-inch $3 to $55; No. 1 common, 1- 
inch $1 to $44 and 2-inch $3 to $53. The only weakness in 
basswood appears in FAS, which is $1 lower at $57 for 
1-inch and $63 for 2-inch, while all other changes are up- 
ward: No. 1 common 1-inch $2 to $45 and 2-inch $2 to 
$51; No. 2 common, 1-inch $1 to $31 and No. 3 common $1 
to $27. Chestnut is very strong and further good advances 
are reported: FAS, 1-inch $2 to $54 and 2-inch $4 to $64; 
No. 1 common 1-inch $1 to $40; sound wormy and No. 2 
common wormy, each $2 to $33 for 1-inch and $38 for 2- 
inch; No. 3 common and $2 each on 1-inch to $22 and 2- 
inch to $25. The differential on one face chestnut has been 
changed from $5 less for 4/4-inch and $9 less for 5/4- and 
6/4-inch to flat $10 less per thousand feet. The only 
changes in cottonwood are declines of $3 to $31 in No. 1 
common, 1-inch, and $1 to $27 in No. 3 common, 1-inch. 
New quotations are made on 1-inch panel and wide No. 1 
as follows: Twenty-one- to 23-inch wide $56, 24-inch and 
up $63, and on 1-inch FAS as follows: Twenty-one- to 
23-inch wide $46 and 13-inch and wider $53. Cherry is 
irregular, FAS showing an advance of $1 to $91 for 1-inch 
and $11 to $116 for 1%4-inch; while 1-inch No. 1 common is 
$2 lower at $59 and No. 2 common $6 lower at $31. New 
quotations on walnut appear in last week’s reports of 
sales, all on 1-inch stock, at $130 for FAS, $65 for No. 1 
common and $30 for No. 2 common, Striking advances are 
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reported in birch, FAS being up $10 to $66 for 1-inch and 
$13 for 2-inch, and No. 1 common up the same to $46 for 
j-inch and $53 for 2-inch, while No. 2 common is $8 higher 
at $34 for 1-inch. Some notable advances are shown in 
ash, particularly thick stocks in eastern territory and all 
stocks in southern territory. In eastern territory 24-inch 
stock is up $5 at $100 for FAS and $75 for No. 1 common 
and 3-inch up $12 to $112 for FAS and $10 to $85 for No. 1 
common, Thinner stocks are from $2 to $4 lower. In 
southern territory these advances are noted: FAS, 2-inch, 
$6 to $93, 4-inch $10 to $133; No. 1 common, 1-inch $8 to 
$45, 2-inch $12 to $63, 2%-inch $11 to $78, 3-inch $4 to 
$98 and 4-inch $18 to $118; No. 2 common, 2-inch $12 to 
$51, and 3-inch $12 to $70. Hard maple on eastern territory 
sales shows more declines of the averages than any of the 
woods, FAS 1-inch being off $2 to $49, 2-inch off the same 
to $66 and 3-inch $8 off at $74; No. 1 common, 1-inch $8 off 
at $36, 2-inch $1 off at $53 and 3-inch $9 off at $63; No. 2 
common, 1-inch $5 off at $26 and No. 3 common, 1-inch $5 
off at $23. However, advances of $3 are found in 4-inch 
stocks at $88 for FAS and $78 for No. 1 common. Log run 
magnolia is up $6 to $26 for l-inch. First quotations are 
given on sycamore at $34 for 1%-inch No. 1 common and 
petter. All of last week’s prices are firm and unchanged 
on soft maple, beech, butternut, buckeye and hickory. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 9.—Manufacturers report that most 
inquiries continue to be for the lower grades of oak and 
gum for the use of box manufacturers. Most of this trade, 
however, is for consumption outside of St. Louis. Box 
men here are well stocked up, and are not inclined to buy 
unless the price is “right,’’ according to their view. The 
car situation is much improved, and some shipments from 
southeast Missouri are coming thru in about ten days, 
which is about normal. Vehicle manufacturers are making 
some inquiries and there is hope that this business will be 
reopened. 


New York, April 9.—High prices have little effect on 
business and the difficulty is confined largely to transpor- 
tation and inability to get stocks. Buyers are willing to 
pay for what they can get and the inquiry and demand 
are well distributed. Thick stocks are scarce and there 
is a good demand for them. Gum sells freely and the 
inquiry for oak, ash and maple continues active. While 
millwork plants are slowly being diverted to Government 
use, little new business has been booked from these 
sources, but there are prospects of considerable more 
activity to overcome the falling off in millwork business 
which is especially pronounced because of building inac- 
tivity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The hardwood demand shows 
improvement, tho a good deal of territory is under em- 
bargo. It is impossible to make shipments to most New 
England points and many manufacturers there are running 
on short stock. While most orders placed here are on 
Government orders, or in some way connected with them, 
some branches of the furniture trade are taking a larger 
amount of lumber than a short time ago. Industrial em- 
ployes are buying much installment furniture and office 
furniture seems to be showing an increased demand. Prices 
are firm. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.--The price list on the inferior 
grades of hardwoods, and those varieties not usually used 
by the Government, that have been the mainstay of the 
smaller dealers for the last few months, is steadily ascend- 
ing and threatens to put many of the smaller people hors 
du combat. Anything needed by the Government is 
promptly shipped but the stuff for ordinary domestic usage 
is experiencing the same old transportation problems. The 
extraordinarily high prices for general hardwoods for 
Government supply still are firm. Few dealers around 
here take any stock in the report that the Government 
may fix prices. Following is a list of prices quoted this 
week: Basswood, one inch, $66 to $70; red birch, one inch, 
$79 to $80; sap birch, one inch, $69 to $70; maple, one inch, 
$65 to $79; poplar, one inch, $85 to $90; plain oak, one inch, 
$77 to $79; and quartered oak at $100 to $110. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9.—Hardwood prices are advancing 
and especially is this the case with oak, which is becoming 
extremely difficult to obtain. There is a brisk call for 
chestnut, and poplar is also in demand while the low grade 
material is well sold ahead and but little is offered. Rail- 
roads are among the more active buyers of oak. All hard- 
wood mills are complaining of the difficulty in getting cars. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—The car situation remains 
the principal trouble of the hardwood mills. Government 
business is still the chief factor, and railroads buy freely 
of car oak and bridge material. Between the two, the 
available supply of cars is used up and retailers have to 
wait. Even a considerable order for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, urgently needed for docks at Montreal, has been 
held up several weeks. The box factories also are free 
purchasers, but the sash and door factories are taking 
practically nothing, and there is still no call for fine grades 
of finish and flooring. 


Ashland, Ky., April 8—The demand for oak boards 
shows some improvement while the call for thick stock 
and timbers of all description is heavy. Black walnut and 
ash are in heavy demand at satisfactory prices. River 
mills are practically all in operation. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 10.—The feature of the hemlock trade 
appears to be the eastern demand. TEastern retail yards 
that buy from Chicago concerns are taking stock at the 
firm prices asked while eastern wholesalers are more than 
eager for supplies. The local demand is light. 


New York, April 9.—Hemlock prices are strong and in 
many instances difficult items bring some fancy figures. 
The supply is limited and well sold ahead and wholesalers 
with large connections are booking future business most 
cautiously, for the reason that it is evident the supply 
will not take care of what will be offered: 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The Government orders for hem- 
lock have created a short supply for commercial use and 
Pennsylvania mills report in some instances that they will 
have nothing to offer for a number of weeks. This leaves 
the market in the hands of Michigan producers, who are 
getting few cars with which to make deliveries in the East. 


Prices are very strong, tho no change is reported in the 
last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—Quotations on hemlock are 
averaging fully $1 higher than a week ago, while extremes 
of $3 higher are claimed on some of the better grades. De- 
mand has improved over what it was last month, and still 


more activity is indicated. Boards and timbers have the 
call, but there is also a strong demand for stocks suitable 
for boxes and crating. These last mentioned grades are 
expected to be exceedingly scarce and high during this 
season. Mill operations are fuller, but production is below 
requirements of the distributive demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9.—The latest lists in hemlock that 
Pittsburgh appears to be working under call for $35 
base, east of Pittsburgh proper and $34 west. Some of 
the board prices are $1 to $2 above this base, so that the 
general hemlock market appears unusually strong and 
likely to go somewhat higher. The trade reports a better 
movement from the Northwest owing to the lifting of em- 
bargoes and the clearing of the many congested points. 
This ,however, seems to have stimulated demand and it is 
far ahead of the available supply. The amount of hem- 
lock is much restricted, and labor conditions are prevent- 
ing any gain in production. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 10.—There is no diminishment in the de- 
mand for poplar, the wood continuing one of the best of 
the hardwoods. The demand is for all items and is in 
excess of the supply. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—The remarkable strength that 
has been displayed by poplar for a long time is maintained, 
with three exceptions, thruout the list, and in addition 
there are a number of further price advances. The de- 
clines are $3 each on 14- and 1%-inch panel and wide No. 
1, 18- to 23-inch, to $85, and of $1 to $78 in 2-inch FAS 
7- to 17-inch. Taking the 1l-inch thicknesses and these 
advances are reported: Quartered FAS, $1 to $69; plain 
panel and wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, $1 to $81 and 28-inch 
and up $1 to $91; FAS 7- to 17-inch $2 to $72; saps and se- 
lects $3 to $58; No. 1 common and selects $2 to $49; No. 1 
common, $1 to $46; No. 2 common, $1 to $36; No. 3 common, 
$2 to $31; No. 4 common, $2 to $22; No. 1 common bung, 
$2 to $52, and wagon boards, 13- to 17-inch, $1 to $77. In 
the 2-inch stocks these advances are seen: Saps and se- 
lects $1 to $65, No. 1 common and selects $1 to $54, No. 3 
common, $3 to $38 and No. 4 common $2 to $26. Also ad- 
vances of from $2 to $3 appear in the intermediate thick- 
nesses, 14- and 144-inch. Bevel and drop siding are steady. 
In dimensions these further advances are reported: No. 1 
common, 4/4-inch, $2 each on 8-inch to $44, 10-inch to $49, 
12-inch to $54, 14-inch to $59, 16-inch to $62 and 18-inch to 
$65; No. 1 common, 5/4- and 6/4-inch, $3 on 83-inch to $43, 
and $1 each on 4-inch to $43, 65-inch to $46 and 6-inch to $46. 


Baltimore, Md., April 8.—The biggest producers of pop- 
lar seem to have the greatest confidence in the continuance 
of high prices, and revisions of lists at rather short in- 
tervals are still in order. Recent marking up of the figures 
appears to have been readily accepted by the buyers, and 
it is as yet mainly a question of ability to make deliveries. 
Dealers here are ready to take on additional stocks when- 
ever a favorable opportunity presents itself, and the de- 
mand is good. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—The same high prices and great 
Government demand feature the poplar market. The price 
has increased and quotations are now at the surprisingly 
high mark of $85 to $90 on the good carefully graded mate- 
rial from the West and South on the one inch material. 
Stocks in local yards are sadly diminished. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Some wholesalers mention pop- 
lar aS one of the best sellers on their list, tho the local 
market has made such extensive sales during the last 
month or two that assortments have been much reduced. 
A good deal of lumber has been ordered from the mills, 
but it is slow to arrive. The vehicle manufacturers are 
doing a larger business and crating stock is selling as fast 
as available. 


Ashland, Ky., April 8.—The demand for poplar continues 
strong with the supply very low. River mills are in opera- 
tion with only a limited supply of logs. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 10.—The best word about fir is that coast 
shippers inform local lumbermen who handle fir and other 
west Coast products that the Government promises a 
better car supply. The demand is better than the car 
supply, so far as this market is concerned, and with it 
comparative ease in obtaining list or near list on list sheet 
list No. 22, while common is sold more nearly around the 
previous list price. The situation is so serious that it has 
become practical to do business with western shippers 
only by wire, as conditions change so rapidly. Now that 
the Government will authorize the railroads to buy a big 
volume of lumber for car manufacturing purposes, which 
will be bought direct from the manufacturers, the market 
will be further tightened. Red cedar shingles remain the 
same as last week. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 5.—-The fir market is rather quiet 
for commercial business, Yard orders are not very active. 
Car shortage is piling up stocks at the mills. Much in- 
terest is taken in the Government request for bids for 
material for 100,000 box cars, involving about 350,000,000 
feet. The car shortage is reported worse by some mills 
and a little better by others, Government log prices are 
not generally satisfactory, especially on No. 2, 


Portland, Ore., April 6.—Vertical grain flooring, No. 2, is 
now quoted $39 at the mills here, and continues scarce be- 
cause of the strong demand. The volume of yard business 
continues fair and the Government demand for ship mate- 
rial is active but promptly filled. The log situation is now 
governed largely by the prices set by the Government, 
which means somewhat below those obtained prior to the 
announcement about ten days ago. Some lumber is being 
shipped offshore but the quantity is nominal compared with 
the volume of normal times, owing to the lack of carriers. 


Seattle, Wash., April 6.—The fir mills are practically 
marking time. They find the present situation not exactly 
to their liking, either as to Government prices or as to 
labor. The yard trade is described as fairly satisfactory, 
with business more than equal to transportation facilities. 
Side stock continues to pile up. Under a recent order fir 
mills will begin cutting wing beams for airplanes to be 
used in the signal corps, while the spruce mills will con- 
tinue in their work of getting out airplane stock of all 
descriptions. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—It has become considerably 
more difficult to place orders in fir uppers, and prices are 
very stiff. Some boards and dimension stuff are to be had 
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Most mills represented here refuse to accept any more 
orders. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 8.—Some fir is coming 
thru from the coast but not in sufficient quantities to meet 
the heavy demand. Some cars are being offered at dis- 
count 21 but in most cases buyers find that it is necessary 
to meet discount sheet No, 22. The consumption of fir 
would be on a more extensive scale if available and dealers 
are exerting greater efforts than previously to get larger 
quantities of the stock forward from mill points. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 10.—To get western pines is so difficult 
that it is hard to say whether there is a market or not. 
A short while ago some local wholesalers had good stocks 
to draw upon, but they now say that they are sold up. 
The mills appear to be far short of new stock and, run- 
ning on an 8-hour day basis, there is little outlook for 
any improvement in that respect. Later in the summer 
the mills, if they had a log supply, might be able to 
operate with two-hour shifts, but sufficient log supply is 
doubtful. So far as this market is concerned, the same is 
about true with Idaho white and California white and 
sugar pine. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—Business here is still con- 
siderably limited by the difficulty in placing orders for de- 
sired stock. All mills represented here have only broken 
stocks and it takes much figuring to fill a car, especially 
when popular dimensions are called for. The car situation 
has not improved. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—White pine remains firm at the 
high price mark it lately ascended to. The sellers’ market 
controls the field and the manufacturers are absolutely in- 
dependent. Prices quoted this week are as follows: Up- 
pers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $129; 2%4-, 3-inch, $144; 4-inch, 
$154; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $119; 2%-, 3-inch, $132; 
4-inch, $142; fine common, 4/4, at $85; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 
$95 to $99; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $52; 6- to 8-inch, $57; 
10-inch, $60; 12-inch, $63. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 10.—Demand moves along in about the 
same channel as it has, the needs of factories being the 
predominating feature. Yard trade is light. Redwood 
prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., April 6.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket is very strong and the mills are increasing their ship- 
ments now that the railroad situation is beginning to show 
signs of improvement. The eastern demand for dry stuff 
holds up well. A great many redwood ties are being sawed 
and hewed for use on the railroads in this country and in 
foreign parts. The redwood shingle market is in very good 
shape. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—Demand for redwood con- 
tinues about the same as last week. Tank stock is in good 


demand. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, April 9.—The difficulty in obtaining stock 
continues most pronounced. Vessel shipments at Norfolk 
and Baltimore are reported to have arrived more freely 
the last few weeks, but it is hard getting the stock this 
way, altho permits appear to have been more frequent 
since April 1. The oox demand continues strong with 
little or no business offered from building sources except 
for Government requirements. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Mills in North Carolina territory 
are not entertaining any orders, tho wholesalers are offer- 
ing the full list price. Consequently little soliciting of 
orders is being done. The effect of the shortage is felt 
in unusually strong prices, tho supplies here are so small 
that many orders have to be turned down right along. 
Wholesalers are hopeful of relief from embargoes, but they 
say they see no signs of it as yet. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—No roofers are coming forward 
owing to traffic difficulties. Rough edge is quoted at $45 
to $46 for the 4/4 and under 12-inch. The roofers—that is, 
those that prices can be obtained on—figure a list about 
as follows: Six-inch, $36; and 8-inch, $37. 


Baltimore, Md., April 8.—Conditions in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade remain decidedly unsatisfactory, even tho 
the most urgent needs of the box makers have been met. 
Stocks have been coming in by water with comparative 
freedom, and the box factories now can get enough lumber 
to continue operations. Demand from the builders is very 
light. However, quotations are not merely maintained, 
but show advances in various directions, and predictions 
are made that the figures will go higher. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 10.—Just what is going to happen in the 
local southern pine situation is doubtful. Surely there 
will not be a letup in the firm price situation, as quotations 
are being advanced on some items and hold on others. 
The expected order for 100,000 freight cars, lumber orders 
for which will be placed direct with the mills by the rail- 
roads’ purchasing committees, will have a far reaching 
effect on the volume of lumber that will be available in 
the next few weeks for this territory. Some predict that 
buyers will have a lot of trouble getting what they want 
in southern pine. The present demand, which is active, is 
for factory stock mostly. There is some out-of-town yard 
demand but the local yards are not in the market for much 
lumber; in fact, the market is almost strictly industrial. 
Some of the advances reported are $2 on all inch No. 1 
stock except 4 and 6 inches wide; $2 on all inch No. 2 and 
No. 3 except 4 inches wide, and all dimension $1. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—The big demand for south- 
ern pine which began several weeks ago continues. The 
volume of business is nearer normal now than it has been 
for many months. Just now the great bulk of the buying 
is in the territory east of the Mississippi which has been 
embargoed since last fall and where yards have been short 
of stock. Mills represented here can now ship as far east 
as the Ohio-Pennsylvania line. Prices have stiffened up 
almost daily the last ten days, advances over two weeks 
ago ranging from $1 to $3 on the right side of the list. The 
big demand has been general, but badly broken stocks have 
left many wants unsatisfied or only partly filled. Getting 
boards is pretty much a matter of luck and some of the 
more popular sizes of dimension stuff are very nearly as 
hard to obtain. Many of the mills started into the spring 
with broken stocks, and Government demands and labor 
shortages have prevented them from accumulating most 
items. This has made much telegraphing necessary to 





locate stuff for buyers. Many mills are practically out of 
the market, and some are out altogether. The car situa. 
tion has not improved noticeably. 


New Orleans, La., April 8.—While last week’s bookings 
do not seem to be quite up to the mark of the preceding 
week, local comment on market conditions includes no 
complaint on the score of orders or offered business. Sales 
and shipments continue to outrun production, and ship- 
ments are gaining on bookings, tho still a little below 
them. Car supply is somewhat improved and embargoes 
are less troublesome. Orders for Government account in 
particular are being given prompt dispatch. Demand is 
better distributed over the list, the number of inactive 
items registering steady decline. Yard stock, timbers not 
needed for Government use and special cuttings are all 
three in active request, while flooring, ceiling and finish 
are reported to be meeting improved call. Distribution of 
Government orders continues and account for a good-sized 
proportion of current bookings. Prices on stock for gen- 
eral commercial use are rated firm and said to be tending 
upward. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 10.—The greatest worry in the 
southern pine market at present is the labor situation. 
All over the South reports are being made of a great 
shortage of labor, which is having the effect of mate- 
rially reducing production. Stocks are badly broken 
everywhere, and many concerns are withdrawing from 
the market. The car situation is greatly improved and 
there has been much relief from embargoes. The de- 
mand is good. The market continues firm, with advances 
in some items. ; 


New York, April 9.—Shipments are far below normal 
and many wholesalers find it difficult to do business, espe- 
cially in order to meet the Government’s price fixing pro- 
gram. Business from the ship building sources continues 
to be well offered and this, together with Government 
purchases, furnishes about all the new business placed. 
Railroad inquiries developed more actively last month 
but the actual volume placed has not been large. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—No improvement in the southern 
pine situation is reported by either wholesalers or mill 
representatives, tho it is said that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way is handling a little more stock than a short time ago. 
This may allow some lumber to come in, but the Canadian 
roads are pretty well blocked with freight. The general 
report from the mills is that they can not take any orders 
at all for this section. Some state that they are deliver- 
ing everything on Government orders. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—The situation in the southern 
pine market continues encouraging as to demand for im- 
mediate requirements with a better prospect for increased 
civilian needs, and prices are strong to higher. Boards and 
dimension, partition and flooring in almost all grades and 
sizes are in good request and generally at advances, com- 
pared with a week ago. Oil field timbers are especially in 
demand and commanding higher prices, as operators find 
it impossible to secure timbers from old wells any longer, 
such material having about been exhausted, or owners of 
such wells holding the material for their own operations. 
Car material is more closely held in expectation of a flood 
of Government orders for that kind of equipment for the 
railroads. Distributing yards here have added some to 
their stocks, but requirements in this regard are hampered 
by too many embargoes on shipments, altho the situation 
is not as aggravating as it has been. Most distributers 
feel that they will need much heavier stocks if they are 
called upon to meet any more than the present rather slow 
civilian demand. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9.—There is still a serious situa- 
tion in the southern pine trade. There is much difficulty 
in obtaining “special permits’ and other requirements to 
get cars thru from the South and the uncertainties are 
holding back much business. There is a disposition to buy 
among the larger consumers, and dealers report a generally 
better tone to the trade so far as demand is concerned, but 
the market is unsatisfactory in every other way. Prices 
are very firm and inclined to advance without notice. 


Baltimore, Md., April 8.—Georgia pine men report the 
situation about as it has been at any time within the last 
few months, with receipts restricted by the tieup on the 
railroads and other impediments in the way of distribution, 
with stocks at the mills light, and with the assortments 
here down to a low level. The price tendency appears to 
be still upward. No concessions are being offered, and the 
supplies of lumber available seem to be decidedly light. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 8.—The outstanding market fea- 
ture for the week seems to be a marked improvement of 
the transportation situation. Embargoes have been lifted 
that allow shipments to points as far east, it is said, as 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, while a route into the New Eng- 
land States is said to be open via the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central roads. Points in the middle Atlantic states, 
east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo seem to be still under the 
ban, but traffic officials hold out hopes of further ease- 
ment in the near future. The partial clearing up of em- 
bargoes is accompanied by easier car supply, so that ship- 
ments are moving in greater volume to a considerably ex- 
panded ‘open territory,’’ and orders of long standing may 
be delivered and cleared off the mill files if the improve- 
ment holds. With respect to demand, the market is said 
to register little change for the week. Orders are coming 
in in good volume for mixed cars, while the factory trade 
is likewise rated brisk. Common stock has sold so well of 
late that mill assortments are said to be broken to some 
degree. Thick stock rules scarce as ever; finish is, how- 
ever, in good supply at the mills. Prices continue very 
firm, but without reported change. 


Chicago, April 10.—There is a fair demand for cypress, 
coming mostly from factories. The country yard demand 
for mixed cars is fair. Prices are strong and the car sit- 
uation appears slightly improved. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8—The demand for cypress has 
improved somewhat, but continues relatively below that 
on other woods. Factory grades are in better position than 
others, especially those grades wanted for packing pur- 
poses. Country buyers are inquiring more for silo and 
tank material, fencing and boards. Yard stocks are loW 
and considerable complaint is heard of railroad embargoes, 
while representatives of mills say producing problems are 
as serious as at any time in the past because of unsatis- 
factory labor supply. Consequently their stocks are de- 
pleted and together with transportation troubles and in- 
creased demand adyances of from $2 to $3 are certain to 
come. 
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I aia ielecetere cia Miia ecoecesblens 37.50 35.96 
OSE Bg ee ae cose o¢ee 4000 Gi.00 
NR Ge racers Sis elie nhers-a. eee Wis see’ — ocee 4000 “SSi06 
Ae OO ies 9-6 9,0 614618 ore exp baw «ees 44.50 42.84 
Re TO) Bae” 5 oe 0::0:4:4:0:5.0'%.6:0 ee «ee 43.50 41.04 
Be TO WG 650k le aevee.0 0% gigas oie A acele 
C surfaced— 
My onase da lave oie eos ale Nae ere ---. 81.00 $1.62 
LL SS a Be eo ee a esas: | oe 5.c, RR See 
Ree os oa a Malas. orh5G 6:0 c6-9lo a onave cease eeee 9883.00 382. 50 
1s Es ORE TR re --e. 985.00 33.55 
Oe eee ee oe en eee 36.00 35.13 
MONO WD ¢ 6-4 aves 0050-0 eon ckbigrs pedo Baers 
WA? Oe | er ae Wess. area. tae 
Casing and base— 
COD. Cg) CO er ac Sere 42.000 .... 48.00 
eM ai ose esos eal osteisaco saan aes eece 45.00 
Jambs— 
DRAIN occ teeta alee wiere ie qutiaty ees 46.00 
14%4,1% and 2x4 and 6”...... 44.00 .... 51.00 
MGINING, DGOECONL...:. 15 6:0 6.0:0:6:0)6' eatels eaie 60 
Fencing, No. 1— 
RM RS ab ec hiaca se hate aioe ‘incu «+s» 20.00 29.50 
~ wget oe a eienes%s oe. 28.50 28.63 
The AC). A: | ae ae ree iia a fate SOO kee 
Other lengths..... Soe sven OIE — o-0i5,0 
Mp HENE ES arose cols oss eis hae 408 rr eon, eee Bie2e 
Other BONGING. 0600s eas esee 82.00 30.67 
Te ae Co | a a eee are cna «oe. 82.00 31.44 
Other lengths.... .... -oe- 3150 29.69 

No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 

Bec aieacdtalachiacelnva pnw oes er eooe 28.00 22.26 

RG MOU. gs siaeis ois 6 «ces sacs wee Bae 

US eee ee voce SUMO 24.67 

Be BOS aioe sc 60 16 o9anarste ies “eeee MUDD eto 
18.00 18.85 
FEO . ve-nie 
19.00 20.05 
20.00 





32.50 


EAN C. Cee ete 31.75 


4x So", 
29.50 28.50 
1x18”, 29.00 28.77 
29.50 27.59 
% x10” seis Luaicile: vives OO Daten 
.. 831.00 .... 30.00 29.10 
1x10” < tose. aces Se Qees 
: 30.00 28.66 
%x12”, 31.50 31.93 





26.50 26.02 
26.50 26.44 
27.50 26.00 
27.50 26.00 
28.00 28.17 
29.50 28.01 





20.50 22.36 
20.75 21.98 





Hat- Kan- 
Gulf- ties-. Alea- sas 
port, ioe andria, Ott, 


Miss. isa. La. Mo, 
Boards, No. . (oeatiaathe~ 
Z1O0”" wae cece nin 21.00 22.50 
x10” Carrere a me 
x12” . 22.50. .... 22.00 23.46 
x12” at Sara Wh cts 





No. 4, 1x4 ‘to 12”: 
Shiplap, No. 1— 
EB", 16. and 10? v6 viens Sees’ Veen eer ee 
Other lengths.. a eee ores 





1x10”, 14 and 16’. 29.00, 28.87 
Other lengths 29.50 28.99 
1x13”, 14 and” 36% o-600a00. (rer 
er lengths Mosk es 31.50 oe 
> 2 Pa to _ 
saretaears Aiets Wel siécee.ee< SOD 27.00 26.45 
110" i6 b455s araveleto.tehere'sts 27.50 26.45 
EE ise sw aibibiniae 6(co onesies 29.0 ee 
No. 3 (6 ” scenl jane 
12: 3° Pe Pe ee 21.00 21.50 22.27 
2 aoe Rhateerere o eecece ' 22.00 22.35 
1x12” SS See es ee eae. ciere 23.00 eee 
Dimension— 
DOs 25° Ue 6% AO hc ees steno coce wone S00 Shee 
cs) Le ee 23.50 .... 28.00 22.18 
1 ERT PAE corte 23.00 .... 24.00 22.98 
MR Nate eclainaeeee occe woes 000 24.86 
DEG We oie 5s:so8'018 0% ecen eccee aae ane 
Hees a1 s:00y es aeie 23.00 .... 21.00 20.97 
ISS 0.9 eietaceusiaes 21.50 21.75 
2) eee RMT A 
yee at | | Ace ae ee Saceial’ UD scereres eae 
CY eee ere 23.00 22.00 21.61 
Neg cthie-ec5c0eP ares 23.00 21. 
CO re core «coe a an 
BeNOR oc's cemrewee ves tee | ee ee 
Pasa icaitveisle eae woes’ eee ae aaeee 
11 RE eee e 23.00 22.59 
Se a igi hkeceeeareers 24.50 23.71 
DSU Ws cence woes 24.50 24.28 
Bes cccactaanine 24.50 23.00 23.49 
MM e565 -ewhapecess 23.50 24.04 
2) Eee 26.00 25.50 24.91 
NOR 2 Be Ae cee sisie.cad 28.00 22.13 
er 21.50 20.84 
RE arnte dee aces 21.50 22.50 21.63 
BOS ceowmans 23.50 23.14 
yO ee | eres 20.50 2 
Be ra’ Rraeee eee eres 20.00 19.41 
BO 60: 050.0608 > 20.00 .... 21.00 19.52 
1; Gare 21.00 .... 22.00 21.02 
9x 8”, 10° sees. . oced Teka 
13” ‘ 20.50 19.98 
16’ 20.75 20.83 
20’ 21.50 21.85 
2x10”, 10’ 21.50 21.01 
12’ 20.50 20.14 
16’ 21.00 21.53 
20’ 22.50 22.08 
2x12", 10". 23.0 Pe 
19° 21.50 21.80 
16’ 22.00 22.76 
20’ 23.50 23.85 





No. 8, 2x 4 to 12” ie Be 
Car Material, all 1x4 and 6”— 

B&better siding 

0. Oo rr ‘ 

Cl a a 





Heart face decking. ....... 

No. 1, 9 or 18’ ER face 

decking te ey er wre ee ne vene Bene 
Plaster Lath— 


No. 2 
Byrkit Lath— 
MRE ORC y 6-0-6: sowie w6. 016: e- ee © aes -e+- 18.00 17.42 
URGE co aivieisetid asics er .--» 19.00 18,81 
Oe ATG LONGO 66 a:0 0 6:00-0:00 wees .--. 19.50 19.00 
Stringers, 90 percent heart— 
7x16 and 8x16”, a4 and 16%. cose cose 4E00 


Pewee er eee. 52,50 
No. 1 rough, s and <6" aa eer eus ror ~ees 41.00 
Ae anne ete Per wee. 48.00 
Caps, rough heart 
a"; 12° epee NOr he RTS. eye e+. 38.00 
Ll eee sens ..e. 88.50 
io aie jee .... 89.00 
De wictick-b4's bow 490% pene .... 40.00 
No. 1 S4S— 
Conia” Dot: eiae eee PeaLes er coee SBS scas 
TA UO cic cce ee weneoes ‘eae ceee SOR” eslee 
BUR, 6 oo b:86 600 6 es Kees vos wince ..-. 988.00 37.00 
De Ware Rion ne nes «Panes ee soe |) Me Rees 
aie a CEASERS eae SD er .--. 48.00 36.75 
Mics o wicra lee ie Riawoiee one ages feline coee GO eens 
Ties, 6x8”, 8’ rough heart...... sé ee cows See 
No. 1 square B&S....0.000 coos cote Sue 
7x8”, 9’ rough heart ew tacece eDise eeee 80.00 
No. 1 square L/S eee eevee 26.00 
nll 8’'6” heart, S4S8..... 46 anh .... 82,00 
i WOUGEGs oh u0 58s 8008s dine ---- 25.50 
Oil Rig “Dimbers— 
1 square E&S........ er cows SO 
Dx 4 to Pe 6 6:6 0010-0 604 eae cose aaeke 
ZEIO: CO TORI oso 50:0 0:0 necks .ee. 32,04 
nit DAG TORE oa. 0:4 050: 0: 0:00 er eee 34.00 
S34, 16" BUG UDie co: 20 0 mes coos GOeNe 
ae... Blick Stock— 
Oe had 66 e800 6 8% pie +e. 20.00 
No. 1 square E&S........ ‘eats sees ae 
Rough heart....... Fees erm 
Grooved Roofing— 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’.. .... --e- 29.50 29.02 
Other se orgie -.-- 30,00 28.98 
No. 2, 1x10” (10 to 20’).. aa 27.50 


‘Timbers—Kansas Oity: Number 1, 4x4- ‘to 8x8- inch, 10- 
to 20-foot, $24.76; 22- and 24-foot, $26. 87; 30-foot, $29. 96; 
heart, 10- to 20-foot, $29.24; 22- and 24- foot, $32. 50; 3- 
and 4x10-inch No. 1, 10 to 20-foot, $27.43; 22-and 24-foot, 
$29.83; heart, 10- to 20-foot, $32.11; 22 and 24-foot, $32.38; 
6x10- to 10x10-inch No. 1, 10- to 20-foot, $26.29; 22- and 24- 
foot, $30.48; 26-foot, $32; 29-foot, $33; 30-foot, $34; heart, 
10- to 20- foot, $30.35; 3- and 4x12-inch No. 1, 10- and 20- 
foot, $30.13; 22- and "24- foot, $32.50; 28-foot, $35; 30-foot, 
36; 6x12- and 12x12-inch, 10- to 20-foot, $28.45; 22- and 
foot, $32.48; 26-foot, $43; 28-foot, $53; 30- ‘foot, $35. 
heart, 10- to 20-foot, $34.93; 6x14- to 14x14-inch No. ". 
$32.33; 6x16-inch and up, No. 1, 20-foot, $30.33; Reg foot, 
$38.62; heart, 28-foot, $45.74; miscellaneous, No. 1, $23.29; 
heart, $27.13. 





@ BUY A BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 


“Do or die!’ long associated with 
battle valor, is brought home to 
the civilian now as “Buy or die!” 


@ BUY A BOND 
@ anos v ana @ 


BUY A BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 





Reduce You Overhead 
Expense By Installing This 


Cut-off Saw 


It is so light and smooth in operation and requires so little 
power to runit, that users tell us their overhead expense 
is kept at minimum. 

For sawing tree lengths into logs at 
> mill dock, cutting logs into short 

a lengths or sawing stock for 

——s Shingles, Lath, Pickets, 
‘ Staves, Heading, Ve- 
neer, Basket work, 
Pails, Tubs, etc. 
this cut- off 
saw is 


A Proven 
Money and 
Time Saver 


It requires no found- 
ation or strong. fast- 
ening and can be 
bolted toa boat 
or skids for use 
in the woods, 
Saws any size 
logsmoothlyand 
rapidly with 4 
Ne to 34 the power 
required for 
* other machines, 






























¥ If you're interested in reducing 
ee r overhead expense, ask us for 

. Teters {rom users aed crealar ds- 
=4 cribing saw in detai 


‘Butterworth & Lowe 


=? 320 Huron Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


( THICKNESS 


Now easily determined 
without waste of time. 
Time is money—Save 
both by using a 















Satisfaction Guaranteed 


| 0. Cc. Davis,“Chiceso 








g Double Band Mill oe, 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 


Carriages, Niggers, 
Trimmer, Edgers, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—284” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machine 
clothes pins mill. 
Filing Room Equipment: 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


a LUDINGTON, MICH. e 


Loaders, 
Resaws, 


for a 








Wickes wae tebe Boiler ~ 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 
ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 

Ask the man who has cleaned a WICKES 
how the work compares with other types. How 
long a boiler must = out of service? 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection 
of Boilers’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 








eee Ae aes SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
New York Cay, 417 West St Be. SALES Der, 1116 Pench Bl 
Chicas, 76 Yea Mores. OFFICES; Basen 201 Devaie 
sburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. 


Seattle, 410 White Bidg. y, 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Eyposition 


[Vmcieom Va t-1.0 Ce Alltec), 7 (onl gl om © 6-19) 2B 818), | " 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (no noe Ore ance a Tools 


city 35¢ 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


APRIL 13, 1918, 



















There’s Satisfaction 
and Dependability in 


ignore. 


Elm, Ash or Basswood. 











This is proved by the repeat orders we receive 
daily from customers who demand the best in quality, mill- 
work and grades. If you are not adverse to improving the 
quality of your products, we would suggest you send us a 
trial order for Thick Soft Elm, Birch, Hard Maple, Rock 


We also manufacture Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack, 
Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack 
and Hardwood Piling for retail dealers. 


Give “Langlade Quality and Serv- 
ice” a trial on your next order. 


Langlade 


Antigo, Wisconsin 





Some of our Thick Birch 


“Langlade Hardwoods’ 


that buyers with reputations to sustain cannot afford to 


Lumber 
Company 





























e 
oule 
team 
ee 


is not new, but 
it has never had 
a superior for in- 
creasing the out- 
put of sawmills 
or making the work of sawyers easier. It is 
simple in construction, easy to install and 
operate and its action is quick and positive. 
Users everywhere say 


“‘Its Use Means More Lumber ”’ 


We have a lot of fac-simile letters that tell! 
things you will want to know before buying. Let us 
send them to you—they talk strong to anyone look- 
ing for larger capacity for little money. 





We also manufacture Lumber Stackers, 
Power Machines for handling, loading and 
unloading timber, etc. Ask for Catalog. 


Soule Steam Feed Works 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 














BUY A BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 


It was once said knowledge is the only 
thing one can give away and be none the 
poorer. It’s not true. 


@ BUY A BOND 
@ anog v Ana 


BUY A BOND BUY A BOND BUY A BOND 








Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—Demand for cypress con- 
tinues very good and there is some increase in both in- 
quiry and business placed. The orders are pretty well dis- 
tributed over the list. Practically all the demand comes 
from the country. Stocks which have been fairly well 
maintained as to assortment up to this time are becoming 
broken now, especially as to lengths. Prices are very 
firmly held. Cypress mills do not have so many complaints 
to make about the car situation as other mills. 


St. Louls, Mo., April 10.—Stocks in hands of manufac- 
turers are badly broken and it is difficult to get handled 
such orders as are coming in at this time. However, 
yards in St. Louis which seem to be well supplied are 
doing a big business, altho most of this is outside of this 
city. The market remains firm, with a marked advancing 
tendency. Shop grade showed new life several weeks 
ago, but there has been a lull recently. The lower 
grades of the native stock continue in good demand from 
box manufacturers. 





New York, April 9.—The movement is small and in- 
quiries develop very slowly. Prices are good on whatever 
business is handled and while a few vessel shipments 
have arrived the last week, stock has accumulated very 
slowly and local business is handled largely from dis- 
tributing yards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Cypress is in fairly active de- 
mand, tho builders are not using a8 much lumber of any 


kind as in some past seasons. The big orders placed by 
the Government have the effect of making prices here very 
strong. Lumber arrives very slowly. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—Conditions are very unsatisfac- 
tory and prices are high with little chance of delivery of 
orders taken. Prices such as can be obtained are as 
follows: Cypress ones and twos, one inch, $69 to $72; 14- 
and 1%-inch, $72 to $75; 2-inch, $80 to $85. Number 1 
shop materials are quoted at $43 for the one inch; 1%4- to 
1%-inch, $50 to $54; and the 2-inch at $55 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md., April 8.—Altho cypress requirements are 
not large, building being held down to a low level, there 
appears to be no sagging in quotations. The tendency of 
prices is upward, and the buyers still experience diffi- 
culty in having their wants met. The stocks held here are 
light. A further marking up of price lists is foreshadowed 
hy the manufacturers. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 10.—This week’s quotations on red cedars 
are: Clears, $4.31; stars, $3.67. The prices are as last 
week. White cedars are sold at $4.40 for extras; $3.20 
for standards and $2.30 for sound butts. These quotations 
are the same as have been prevailing. Lath are scarce 
and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 8.—There is so little current 
demand that prices have shown some weakness in the last 
few days, in spite of the fact that Coast shipments are very 
light and transit cars few. Navigation is to open on the 


lakes in a few days, and under normal conditions this 
would bring a demand for clears for the eastern market, 
but dealers here note very little activity in that line. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 5.—Red cedar shingles are steady. 
The output is very much curtailed due to lack of cars. 
Straight mills see no improvement in the car supply for 
shingles, and less than half of these are reported running. 
Shingle logs are easier. 


Seattle, Wash., April 6.—On the surface, shingles are 
featureless, but there is an undercurrent tending toward a 
shifting of prices. In some quarters a brisker demand is 
noted, following extreme quiet during the early part of the 
week; but the embargo on shipments east of Chicago and 
St. Louis tends to curtail the territory for high grade 
stock. All told, the situation is relatively the same as 
last week, as to cars, orders, production and prices. Stars 
for eastern delivery are quoted at $2.65; clears, $3.25. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 9.—There has been a falling off 
both in demand and shipments, but demand is strong 
enough to absorb supplies available. Some of the weak- 
ness has been due to recent shipments coming thru to cen- 
tral territory and catching up with older shipments, thus 
doubling stocks. The car situation has shown no improve- 
ment and there is still a considerable number of mills 
shut down because of inability to obtain cars. Stars have 
been coming thru in greater quantities than clears and this 
has resulted in weakness in that grade, quotations being 
down to $2.60, while clears are quoted up to $3.30 and $3.40. 
Demand for siding is light but the price is generally held at 
$26 for 6-inch clear. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 9.—Following a reaction which 
caused a drop in red cedar shingles the market has ap- 
parently turned upward, and there has been some buying. 
The market, Pacific coast base, is $3.05 for clears and $2.55 
for stars. 


New Orleans, La., April 8.—Call continues brisk, with 
cypress shingle millstocks low and broken and prices un- 
changed but very firm. Cypress lath likewise are selling 
well and there is no accumulation of unsold stock, by most 
reports. Both iterms are selling principally in mixed cars, 
tho occasional straight cars are available and are promptly 
sold. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 8.—Active buying is re- 
ported and advances in prices have been made during the 
last week. Clears are quoted at 15 cents over prices that 
prevailed a week ago, while stars and perfections are up 
10 cents over previous quotations. Comparatively few cars 
are in transit and the increasing demand is expected to 
terminate in higher prices, unless supplies become more 
plentiful, which appears doubtful. Lath are moving but 
not as freely as will be the case when building gets under 
way. 





Boston, Mass., April 8.—A combination of circumstances 
has this week boosted the market for lath and there is a 
little activity. Yardmen seem to have decided to replenish 
a little. Another factor is the report that manufacturers 
are discontinuing the manufacture of lath and are making 
inferior box boards from their slabs and small pieces. Still 
another cause is the report that there are better demand 
and better prices outside of New England. One and %- 
inch is quoted at from $4.40 to $4.50; 14-inch may still be 
bought for $4 but the lower prices have been swept away. 
The furring market is steadily strengthening. Two- and 
3-inch are quoted at $36. Shingles are still quiet on the 
market but the demand has been noted to have increased 
slightly recently. Manufacturers are confident of the 
future and the prices quoted are firmly held. White cedar 
extras have increased to a firm note on the $5 mark. No 
one in the red cedar market seems to wish to stimulate the 
trade by decreasing the price list. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, April 8.—Some expansion of the de- 
mand for shingles is noted, but it is below what it was 
this time a year ago. Building ventures are still retarded 
by the uncertainties of the situation in regard to the in- 
terpretation the administration may put on individual con- 
struction enterprises, and this also affects the market 
demand for lath. Shingles are scarce and firm, with a 
great scarcity of cedar and a shortage of pine and cypress. 
Cedar clears easily command $5, where they are to be 
found. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 9—The new freight rates on 
shingles from the Pacific coast have been established at 
76 cents for all rail and 80.7 cents for lake-and-rail. Some 
orders have been placed for lake-and-rail delivery, but the 
demand is not at all large. Prices are higher, with Wash- 
ington clears at $4.90 and British Columbias at $5.25. Some 
mills are not quoting any prices on stars at present. East- 
ern supplies continue light. 








Baltimore, Md., April 8.—The shingle situation is not 
materially different from what it has been for some time. 
Building is far from active, and as a result the calls for 
shingles are decidedly restricted. There is no weakening 
in the quotations, however, which are holding their own 
and even give promise of going higher. Lath are also very 
steady, with some prospects of an expansicn in the de- 
mand, and with assortments not at all in excess of re- 


quirements. 
BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—Any man with good box mate- 
rial and the chance to deliver it promptly finds a mighty 
good market these days. In one deal made last week $35 
Boston rate freight was paid for good, round edge pine box 
boards. Both parties in the transaction were wholesalers. 
For a reasonable mark on the good square edge inch white 
pine box boards $45 is now fair. On the round edge there 
have been many sales at $36 direct to the user. There is 
persistent talk about many concerns throwing their better 
slabs and smaller stuff into box boards and cutting out the 
lath end of the trade. At present demands this seems to 
be a sensible thing to do. At least it has perked up the 
lath market the last two weeks. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Slack cooperage stock of all 
kinds has more than doubled in price from normal times 
and it is almost impossible for buyers to get what they 
need. Their wants are not large just now, for the Govern- 
ment regulations are discriminating against the flour 
barrel. Apples promise to be a good crop, but country 
coopers say they will not buy stock until the crop matures. 
They expect the price of barrels to be the highest on 
record. 























































